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CHAl»TER   I. 
THE  EVOLUTION  OF  CANADA 

JT  seems  only  the  other  day  that  En^^lish  people 
were  rublxn-  their  eyes  in  happy  hewilderment 

over  the  ElectioriH  in  Canada.     In  this  oo.mtry  the 
question    of    reciprocity    appeared    to    be    one    of 
economics  pure  and   8in,ple.  but  the  result  of  the 
Canadian  Election  seemed  to  involve  a  (.uestion  of 
something  else      It  did  involve  a  cjuestion  of  nome- 
thing  else.      The  ordinary  Canadian  voter  did  not 
^t   a    bread   and    butter   vote    at   that    Election 
Rightly   or  wrongly,  wisely   or    unwisely,    he    was 
thmkin-     of    something    wholly    different.       And 
whether  for  good  or   for  evil,  his  vote  was  historic 

i^iS  ^^^'  *    ^'""   '^*'''^'*"'  '®"'®'    *''*""    ''^*    *''°''***^^ 

th.^".l''r'  ,"'  ^"7'^'"''  '^  ^'^   ^^^^•'^  "P«"  "'any 
that  th.8  hard  people  of  the  North,  who  have  been 

caled  so    often   the    Scotsmen   of  America,    were 

actually  clinging  to  a  tradition,  instead  of  seeking 

or  an  increase  in  prosperity.      Undoubtedly,  some 

thing  alien    rom  economics,  something  suggestive  of 

the   soul   of  a   people,  vibrated  through  the   hum- 

drum     matter-of-fact    medium    of   the    ballot-box 

Whether  it  was  or  was  not  an  economically  shrewd 
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decision,  time  alone  can  prove.  But  its  generosity 
interested  the  British  people,  who  are  unaccustomed 
to  associate  sentiment  with  tariffs,  or  to  deem  it 
possible  that  the  average  citizen  of  the  Empire  can 
feel  any  emotion  about  the  flag  of  England  beyond 
the  facile  thrill  of  the  music  hall. 

Facts,  even  those  of  sentiment,  are  facts,  and  it 
might  be  not  uninteresting  to  examine,  link  by 
link,  the  long  chain  of  cause  and  effect  which  has  led 
through  (.^auadian  history  to  this  momentous  and 
spontaneous  decision.  It  was  given,  it  must  be 
remembered,  by  the  representatives  of  those  two 
great  European  races  who  fought  desperately  for  the 
mastership  of  Canadf .  It  was  given  by  the  fellow- 
countrymen  of  both  Wolfe  and  Montcalm.  For,  at 
this  cross-roads  of  the  Dominion's  history,  French 
Canada  has  definitely  associated  herself  with  the 
national  verdict  agauist  any  economic  change  that 
might  indirectly  tend  to  sever  the  Dominion  from 
the  British  connection. 

Now,  whatever  might  have  been  the  ultimate 
result,  the  average  Canadian  undoubtedly  detected 
immediate  commercial  benefit  in  the  nearer  market. 
But  he  rejected  deliberately  that  benefit.  Enirlish 
and  French  Canadians  alike  rejected  what  they  must 
have  believed  to  be  for  their  own  personal  advantage. 
In  order  to  understand  this  seemingly  enigmatic 
decision,  one  must  glance  b;ick  at  other  momentous 
decisions  in  the  stern  traditions  of  this  new  nation. 
Of  what  breed  are  they,  who,  in  this  twentieth 
century  can  so  overwhelmingly  reject  what  seems  to 
be  their  financial  interest  for  the  sake  of  an  idea  ? 
What  is  the  origin  of  this  almost  romantic  devotion 
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to  an  ideal  on  the  part  of  the  hardest  and  most 
practical  people  on  this  planet?  Its  origin  lies  in 
the  roots  of  Canadian  history.  For,  this  is  not  the 
first  time  that  Canadians  have  turned  their  backs 
upon  what  seemed  to  be  the  easy  and  pleasant  road. 
And  French  Canada  has  elected  to  follow  the  same 
trail.  It  is  no  idle  boast,  the  familiar  saying,  that 
the  last  shot  fired  in  defence  of  the  British  Empire, 
will  be  from  a  French  Canadian  riHe. 

The  two  once  hostile  races  have  evolved  a 
unanimous  nation.  And  this  fashioning  of  a  nation, 
not  ui  mediaeval  times,  but,  so  to  speak,  under  the 
full  glare  of  newspaper  modernity,  is  one  of  tlie  most 
remarkable  events  in  modern  history.  Side  by  side, 
the  two  races  have  been  shaped  and  modified  and 
strengthened  by  that  implacable  environment  in 
which  only  the  fittest,  in  an  actual  and  to  a  certain 
extent,  pre-commercial  sense,  may  hope  to  survive. 
This  environment  has  traced  its  lines  of  national 
expirience  upon  Anglo-Saxon  and  Latin  alike. 
Neither  is  exactly  a  Briton,  or  a  Frenchman,  as  we 
recognise  them  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  But 
this  exile  of  generations  has,  in  each  case,  intensified 
rather  than  weakened  the  stamp  of  race.  The 
citizen  of  Ontario  belongs  to  the  British  type  as 
truly  as  any  son  of  Devon  or  Kent.  The  Island's 
inheritance  is  his;  her  traditions  are  his;  her 
responsibilities  are  becoming  his.  But  he  has 
undoubtedly  borne,  again  in  the  pre-commercial 
sense,  a  far  fiercer  and  more  elemental  pressure  of 
environment  than  his  brothers  of  these  islands, 
t^lemental  nature  has  confronted  him,  unveiled  and 
undisguised,  from  the   beginning.      For  generation 
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after  generation  he  has  been  compelled  to  rely  only 
upon  himself.     If  the  people  of  Great  Britain  are 
the  individualists  of  Europe,  the  English-speaking 
Canadians  may  be  considered  the  individualists  ot 
the  British  Empire.     The  seeds  of  degeneracy  and 
effeminacy  are  sterile   in  that  unpolluted  air.      The 
men  of  the  North  have  found  their  natural  homes  in 
the  environment  of  the  North.     Not  only  natural 
surroundings  but  heredity  also  have  made  them  what 
they  are.      Quite  recently.  Lord  Grey,  who  knows 
Canada  so  well,  explained  this  Canadian  virility  by 
certain  most  significant  figures:  "Whereas  77  per 
cent,  of  the   emigrants  to  the    United  States  are, 
it  seems,  drawn  from  southern  and  eastern  Europe, 
and  only  23  per  cent,  from  the  north ;  no  less  than 
71  per  cent,  of  Canadian  immigrants  came  from  the 
British  Isles  and  northern  Europe,  and  only  29  uer 
cent,  from  the  south." 

But  the  spirit  of  Canada— the  dominating  spirit  of 
the  Dominion— may  be  said  to  have  expressed  itself 
long  before  these  immigrations.     On  September  1 6tii, 
1620,  bound  vaguely  for  some  point  on  the  shore  of 
the  Hudson,  there  sailed  an  apparently  unimportant 
little  vessel,  that  brought  from  Southampton  Water 
to   the   New   World   a    magnificent    idea,    wholly 
foreign  to  the  annals  of  emperors  and  kings.       The 
exiles  on  the  "  Mayflower "  had   been  driven  from 
country  to  country,  but  never  for  a  moment  did  they 
lose  their  fidelity  to  the  laud  of  their  birth.      Even 
on    board,    the  "Pilgrim    Fathers"   were    brutally 
treated,  and    their   captain,   Jones   by   name,   was 
probably  acting  treacherously  when  he  headed  the 
vessel  for  the  point  of  Cape  Cod.     It  seemed  to  some 
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of  them  that  there  would  be  an  end  of  all  authority 
as  soon  as  they  landed,  and  this  view  was  perfectly 
natural.       The  Virginia  Company  could  confer  no 
rights  whatever  in  New  England,  because  it  possessed 
none.     The  King  of  England  had  merely  a  general 
claim  and  no  actual  authority  over  this  territory.  Far 
from  having  had  any  power  delegated  to  them,  the 
Pilgrims  had  not  even  been  authorised  to  enter  the 
cou  ntry.  It  is  no  wonder  that  some  of  these  poor  people 
imagined  that  on  landing  each  one  of  them  must  be 
a   law   unto  himself       For,   whatever    rights  the 
Pilgrims  might  have  claimed,  would  become  null  and 
void  as  soon  as  they  landed  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
Virginia  Company.      Loyal    as   they  were  to  the 
sovereignty  of  James  I,  no  shadow   of  protection 
could  come  to  them  from  him.       From  the  moment 
that  they  landed  north  of  41  deg.  north  latitude,  it 
seemed  that  they  must  become  mere  straggling  units 
on  a  desolate  unknown  coast. 

But  there   were  leaders   of  men   on   board   the 
"  Mayflower,"  and  by  a  stroke  of  moral  genius,  an 
unorganised  group  of  wanderers  was  transformed  in 
the  ship's  cabin  into  a  commonwealth.     There  had 
Wn  nothing  like  it  since  the  beginning  of  history. 
"  Tlie  Swiss  Republic,"  writes  Goodwin,  "  was  an 
aristocracy  of  birth,   the   Dutch    Kepublic   an  aris- 
tocracy of  wealth.  Our  English  yeomen  and  artisans 
could  not  have  founded  the  one  or  the  other  ;  but 
the  twelve  leaders  who  were   distinguished   among 
their  fellows  by  the  then  significant  title  of  '  master  ' 
would  have  been  commended   by  the  best   English 
and  Continental  sentiment  of  their  day  if  they  had 
claimed  official  and  social  superiority.     Their  nobility 
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showed  itself  ill  anticipiitini:^  tlie  day  when  'just  ttuJ 
e({ual  hiws  '  ndopted  iiiid  administered  by  the  people, 
should  ir„vern  great  nations."  It  is  ofthe  descendants 
of  these  exiles  that  the  great  Chatham  exclaimed  : 
"Three  millions  ofpeople,  the  geimine  descendants  of  a 
valiant  am  \.'  v:i  ancestry,  driven  to  those  deserts  by 
the  narrow  maxims  of  superstitious  tyranny,  cannot  l>e 
contpiered."  The  American  of  to-day  seems  to  have 
travelled  a  very  long  way  from  the  profound  sim- 
plicity of  that  ship's  cabin  charter  of  liberty.  The 
American  people,  expanding  in  a  thousand  directions, 
adjusting  themselves  to  new  views  and  new  needs,  are 
no  longer  permeated  by  the  New  England  spirit. 
Something  of  that  spirit,  however,  has  unquestion- 
ably survived  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

And  the  spirit  of  the  "  Mayflower,"  with  the  same 
direct  simplicity  and  the  same  incalculable  stead- 
fastness of  intention,  was  to  express  itself  historically 
at  another  crisis  in  the  development  of  the  New 
World.  Time  had  passed,  and  the  Stuarts  had 
yielded  place  to  the  House  of  Hanover  without  any 
change  in  the  Mother-country's  attitude  towards 
her  exiled  children.  The  colonists  determined  to 
become  a  nation.  The  tiistoric  quarrel  needs  no 
new  comment,  explanation,  apology,  or  apologia. 
The  prestige  of  the  winning  cause  swept  over  the 
whole  world  like  flame.  The  War  of  Independence 
became  one  of  national  life,  and  it  was  the  living 
national  spirit  of  a  people  that  wrung  the  famous 
sentence  from  the  lips  of  Chatham.  Victory  per- 
meated the  whole  atmosphere  of  national  life.  I. 
was  a  period  of  triumphant  exaltation,  the  exaltation 
of  yo'ith  and  justice  and  victory.     The  jteople  as  a 
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whole  acclaimed  the  appeal  to  arras,  and  history  ha» 
not  reversed  the  decision. 

But  on  the  (Continent  of  America  there  survived 
somethin'^  yet  deeper,  sterner  and  more  tenacious  in 
its  persistence,  even  than  the  national  spirit  of 
independence.  And,  as  though  the  very  spirit  of 
the  "  Mayflower  "  cabin,  after  having  been  lulled 
during  a  long  interval  of  tranquillity,  had  leaped 
into  sudden  life  in  the  moment  of  danger,  a  little 
group  of  people  clung  with  dogged  loyalty  to 
(Jeorge  III.  A  little  group  of  people  turned  theii' 
backs  upon  the  winning  cause  that  must  assuredly 
bring  to  its  followers  the  spoils  of  war,  Unques- 
tioningly,  faithfully,  the  United  Empire  Loyalists 
adhered  to  those  traditions  of  their  race,  which  to 
them  were  as  the  very  life-blood  in  their  veins. 

Consider  their  position  in  a  country  already  lashed 
and  spurred  into  the  rage  of  war.  At  the  time  they 
appeared  sullen  traitors,  who  were  deserting  their 
country  in  the  hour  of  her  supreme  need.  At  the  time, 
they  appeared  gloomy  fanatics,  who  clung  stupidly 
to  a  threadbare  fetish.  At  the  time,  they  appeared 
ignorant  people,  who  were  incapable  of  grasping 
the  meaning  <»f  that  magnificent  inheritance  which 
the  young  America  was  claiming  by  right  of  justice 
and  force  of  arms.  But  in  the  face  of  this  over- 
whelming public  opinion,  in  the  teeth  of  this  national 
conviction,  and  in  spite  of  every  shape  and  form  of 
obloquy  and  insult,  the  United  Empire  Loyalists 
abandoned  the  winnin<j  cause.  For  tlie  sake  of  an 
ideal  they  forsook  their  country  and  their  homes. 
For  the  sake  of  an  ideal  they  taced  the  unknown 
wilderness  to  the  North  in  the  same  spirit  that  the 
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little  handful  of  people  on  board  the  "  Mayflower  " 
had   faced  the   menace  of  a  desolate  and  homeless 
coast.     Once  more  the  icy  terrors  of  the  unknown 
haunted  the  trail  of  a  Ijand  of  English-bred  exUee, 
who  had   remained  faithful   to    an   English    King 
thousands  of  miles  away.     And  they  were  orderly 
and  disciplined  in  their  exodus.     The  spirit  of  the 
"  Mayflower's  "  cabin  renewed  itself  in  them.     The 
ideas  of  self-government,  self-control  and  self-respect 
remained   with   them.      The  scorn  of  their  fellow- 
countrymen,  the  insults  of  old  friends,  the   loss  of 
their  possessions,  all  these  things  weighed  as  nothing 
in  the  balance  against  that  uncalculated  and  incal- 
culable  tradition  that  bound  the  island-blood  forever 
to  the  island-flag.     "  You  cannot  conquer  America," 
exclaimed  the  great  Chatham,  but  there  was  some- 
thmg  in  America  in  thosM  bygone  days  even  more 
unconquerable  than  the  American  spirit  of  revolt. 

Nothing  could  break  the  United  Empire  Loyalists, 
and  they  would  not  bend.     And  so,  in  imagination,' 
one  follows  these  descendants  of  exiles,  who  have  m 
sternly  renewed  the  tradition  of  exile.    They  pierced 
their    way    northward    into    the    vague    unknown 
beyond    their   frontier  with  the  same  steadf.stiiess 
that  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  had  shown  in  the  explora- 
tion  of  Cape  Cod.     But,   even  in   imagination,   it  is 
difficult  to  re-construct  the  Canadian  uilderness  of 
those  days,  the  wilderness  which   seemed   to  be  the 
natural   heritage   of  the  Red  Indian  hunter.     And 
before   considering   the    moulding   pressure  of  this 
environment  upon  the  Ked  Indian,  we  must,  first  of 
all,   glance  at  the  settlement  of  another  European 
race  in  what  is  now  the  r)f)minion  of  Canada. 
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The   migration   of  the  United  Empire  Loyalists 
formed  the  basis  of  the  settlement  of  the  Province  of 
Ontario.     In  a  yet  more  actual  sense,  the  mijrration 
of  F'.-ench  peasants  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  had 
formetl  a  nucleus  of  the  settlement  of  the  Province 
of  Quebec,     The  representatives  of  each  race,  while 
becoming  Canadians,  have  remained  in  many  ways 
respectively   more    British   and  more   French   than 
their   kinsmen   beside  the  Thames  and  beside   the 
Seine.       For,    just    as   the     typically    British-bred 
inhabitants     of     Ontario     retain,     perhaps     more 
tenaciously   than    the   British  themselves,    the   old 
bull-dog  instincts  of  the  race,  so  the  Frenchmen  on 
the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  has  clung  lovingly 
to  eld  customs  and  old  habits  of  thought  long  since 
ab-.ndoned    in    France.      Often    extremely    hostile 
to  the  French  point  of  view,  in  matters  of  religion 
and  politics,  the  French  Canadian  has  preserved  in 
his  transplanted  home  the  old  faith  of  his  forefathers, 
the  old  gaiety  and  frugal  contentment. 

The  environment  of  C'anada,   receiving  a  British 
stock    of  a   special  kind,    tempered    like   the  finest 
steel,     tried,    proved,     experienced     through     the 
oppression   o«"  men,   and  the  still  more  remorseless 
pressure  of   nature,  had  yet  further  moulded    and 
shaped  them  to  an  almost  unecpialled  potentiality 
for  resistance.     The  isolated  law-makers  in  the  cabin 
of  the    "Mayllower"  divined   that  they    were   the 
founders  of  a  nation.     The  United  Emj.ire  Loyalists, 
following    grimly    the    lonely    trail    of  exile,  also 
divmed  that  they  were  no  mere  band  of  forsaken 
immigrants.       With    them    there  had   entered   the 
wilderness  of  the  North,  something  of  the  very  life- 
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blood  of  thut  imperial  race,  whose  instinct  it  is  to 
control  vlie  lorely  frontiers  of  the  earth.  Thoy  came 
to  Ontario,  not  to  rid  themselves  of  an  old  burden, 
but  rather  to  unite  themselves  still  closer  to  the 
British  flaf^,  e\en  in  the  bitter  hour  of  its  defeat. 
With  these  traditions,  it  i.s  no  wonder  that  it  is 
superfluous  to  speak  ol'  Canadian  loyalty  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario. 

Under  wholly  dissimilar  conditions  of  origin  the 
results  are,  in  many  respects,  curiously  similar  in 
the  Province  of  Quebec.  The  Frenchman  is  by 
nature  neither  pilgrim  nor  wanderer.  To  him, 
the  pleasant  land  of  France  is  all  sufficing.  He 
loves  the  actual  earth  of  France,  as  the  English  love 
the  prestige  of  England.  Torn  from  France,  these 
regretful  French  settlers  on  what  Voltaire  with 
such  idle  flij)pancy  called  quelqiies  arpents  de 
veige  transferred  their  earth-love  to  the  soil  of 
New  France.  To  no  small  extent  their  descendants 
are  the  same  in  their  attitude  to-day. 

The  man  of  Ontario  has  a  radius  of  imagination 
which  extends  to  the  far^^hest  frontier  of  the 
Empire  ;  the  man  of  Quebec  remains  first  and  last 
a  French  C'anadian  of  a  French-speaking  Province. 
The  Dominion  of  Canada  was  the  natural  and 
inevitable  result  of  the  one  tend(;ncy  ;  the  concen- 
trated nationality  of  one  Province,  was  the  equally 
inevitable  result  of  the  other.  Each  representative, 
however,  is  Canadian.  Tiie  inhabiiant  of  Quebec 
is  as  loyal  to  the  British  connection  as  the  inhabitant 
of  Ontario.  That  Hag  protects  everything  that  is 
n'ost  sacred  to  him  and  his.  He  does  not  aspire  to 
that  almost  derisive  freedom  of  thought,  which  makes 
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the  Parisian  almost  an  object  of  dreafl  to  hiru. 
Frugal  as  he  is,  he  knows  nothing  of  that  sinister 
parsimony  which  threatens  so  seriously  the  birth- 
rate of  France.  The  French  Canndian  has  been, 
and  remains,  a  devout  adherent  to  the  Roui.in 
(Aitholic  faith.  He  is  also  essentially  a  I'ater- 
himilias,  and  one  who  revels  in  a  lon<,'  list  of  sons 
and  daughters.  In  these  two  most  important 
respects,  he  is  the  very  antithesis  of  the  modern 
Frenchman.  And  though  the  French  Canadian 
still  feels  a  certiiin  loving  pride  in  " /,«  Mere  des 
amies,  des  arts,  et  des  loiw  "  he  knows  well  that  it 
is  not  the  tricolor,  but  the  Union  Jack  which  defends 
him  from  the  alien  innovations  that  he  abhors. 

Uprooted  from  France,  the  Frencii  Canadian  took 
deep  root  in  the  new  soil,  cliiiginif  with  strange 
tenacity  to  a  way  of  looking  at  things  that  has 
long  been  obsolete  beside  the  Seine.  England  has 
allowed  liini  to  remain  a  Frenchman  of  Old  France 
in  the.  New  World  and  that,  he  lirinly  believes,  is  a 
privilege  that  would  have  been  denied  to  him  by  the 
Republic  of  France.  It  follows  then,  in  logic  and 
in  fact,  that  the  French  Canadian  of  the  twentieth 
century,  from  motives  of  enlightened  self-interest,  is 
as  loyal  to  the  British  Flag  as  the  descendants  of 
those  devoted  people  who  abandoned  everything 
they  had  in  the  world  for  its  sake. 

But  the  people  who  were  first  moulded  bv  the 
stern  environment  of  Canada  were  neither  French 
nor  British,  but  Red  Indians,  and  in  order  to 
realise  the  evolution  of  Canada  as  a  nation,  we  must 
at  least  glance  at  the  great  Dominion  as  it  existed 
long  before  Louis  XIV.  permitted  Frencii  emigrants 
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to  p-ople  New  France.  Moreover,  in  this  composite 
Canadian  spirit,  to  which  alien  nationalities  have, 
without  amal(famatin>/,  contributed  their  energy, 
their  daring,  and  their  tenacity,  there  has  always 
survived  a  sub-stratum  of  that  silent  endurance 
which  made  the  Red  man  master,  ailei-  his  own 
fuKliion,  of  the  primeval  wilderness. 

In  the  course  then,  of  this  enquiry,  we  shall  glance 
back   at  the   country   as  it  api>eared   in    1534.  to 
Jacques  Cartier.      The  Breton  sailor  had  discovered 
the  future  Dominion  and  it  remained  for  a  French 
King  to  colonize  it  in  the  French  fashion.      That 
fashion  was  at  once,  patriarchal  and  aristocratic,  and 
the  French  seigneur  continued  to  live  by  the  St. 
Lawrence,  much  as  he  had  lived  by  the  Rh6ne   or 
the    Garonne.       Fiance,    in    brief,    endeavoured    to 
re-produce  her  own  civilization,  alwolutely  unmoditied 
by    the    changed  conditions    of  the   New   World. 
Such  an  experiment  was,  in  the  larger  sense,  bound 
to  fail.     It   was  not  only  the  gallant  Wolfe   who 
conquered  the  equally  gallant  Montcalm  ;  it  was  the 
principle  of  elastic   progress   that    triumphed    over 
a  stereotyped  regime. 

British  rule  in  Canada,  meant  the  open  door  for 
all,  in  the  widest  possible  sense.  It  meant,  without 
violence,  and  without  rhetoric,  the  juinciple  of 
democracy  combined  with  the  unicy  of  empire,  and 
under  it  an  influx  of  difl'erent  nationnlities  was 
bound  to  pour  into  the  virgin  territories  of  the  West. 
The  transplanted  New  England  .spirit  co-operated, 
ai:ain  without  amalgamation,  with  this  new 
Western  spirit,  which  must  always  be  taken  into 
account  in  any  enquiry  concerning  the  individuality 
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of  Canada  as  a  nation.     For,  to-day  the  Dominica 
IB  becoming  a  crucible  tor  th»'  testing  of  the  various 
Continental  races  in  very  much  the  aime  sense  that 
the  United  States  was  once  ii  crucible.     Here,  under 
modern  conditions— economic  preHsure  added  to  the 
increased   pressure  of  environment— Teuton.   Latin 
and  Slav  meet  once  more  in  the  old  international 
struggle  for  existence.      And  this  spirit  of  the  West 
IS  of  importance  in  anv  composite  picture  of  Canadian 
nationality,    for,  in   it.  most  of  all,  the  life  germs 
of  future  development  are  to  be  found.     We  shall 
glance    then,   at    the   varied  exi)i-es8ions  of  racial 
hle-force  in  Canada,  to  which  some  of  the  best  stocks 
m  the  whole  world  have  contributed,  and  from  all 
these  conflicting,  opposing  and  alien  forces,  we  shall 
arrive    at    something    at   least   approximate   to  a 
resultant— an  estimate  -'    ^he  Canadian  people  as 
a  whole,  regarded,  as  tht      nust  always  be  regarded 
as  a  powerful  and  self-conscious  nation. 

This  resultant,  however,  \vill  not  be  found  in  any 
type  of  amalgamated  nationalities.  The  modern 
Canadian  is  a  distinct  type,  but  he  is  nut  a  fusion, 
for  example,  of  English  and  French  stocks.  Similar- 
ly,  the  French  Canadian  is  a  distinct  type  from  the 
Frenchman,  and  yet  he  is  but  little  modiHed  by 
Anglo-Saxon  influence.  Each  is  Canadian  ;  each  has 
contributed  to  the  Canadian  spirit;  each  has 
conformed  to  the  fierce  testing  of  environment, 
which  has  weeded  out  the  weak  of  every  nationality 
from  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
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CHAPTER  II. 
HUGUENOTS    IN    FLORIDA. 

J  ATIN  iind  Teuton  alike,  throujrh  the  centuries. 
-^  have  approiiched  the  H.-d  Indian  as  instructoin. 
The  Frcncli  have  wished  to  win  his  soul  {'roni 
eternal  punishment  and  tlie  English  have  regarded 
hini.  with  a  jrreater  attention  to  the  afhiirs  of  this 
world,  in  the  light  of  "  the  white  man's  burden." 
But  from  the  beginning  of  these  invasions  from  the 
Old  World,  the  Indian  undoubtedly  adhered  to  his 
own  point  of  view. 

In  1744,  jit  the  Treaty  of  Lancaster,  between  the 

Five  Nations  and  Virginia,  the  white  Conunissicners 

inf  irmed  the   K.d  man  that  their  Government  was 

willing  to  educate  a  certain  numl)erof  Indian  youtJin 

at  Williamsburg.    The  Iroquois  spokesman  expressed 

his  appreciation  of  the  proposal  but  maintained  that 

the  white  man's  education,  of  which  his  race  was  not 

without    experience,    in.paired    the   native   Iroquois 

virdity  :  "  Several  of  our  young  people  were  formerly 

brought  up  at  thecolleges"^of  the  Northern  provinces, 

thev  were  instructed  in  all  your  sciences,  but  when 

they   came    back    to   us    they    were    bud    runners, 

ignomnt   of  every   means  of  living   in  the  woods,' 

unal)le  to  bear  either  cold  or  hunger,  knew  neither 

how  to  build  a  cabin,  take  a  deer,  or  kill  an  enemy, 

8j.oke   our    language    imperfectly,    were,    therefore," 

neither  fit  for  hunters,  warriors  or  councillors  ;    they 

were  totally  good  for  nothing.     We  are  not,  however, 

the  less  obliged  by  your  kind  offer,  though  we  decline 

accepting  it,  and  to  show  our  grateful  sense  of  it,  if 

(H) 
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the  gentlem  n  of  Virginia  wnd  uh  a  dozen  of  their 
sons  we  will  take  great  care  of  their  education, 
instruct  thorn  in  all  we  know  and  make  men  nf  them." 
A  generation  or  so  later,  the  famous  Mohawk, 
Thayendafjegea,  expressed  adniira})ly  the  nati.)ni.1 
pint  of  view,  which,  although  the  Hed  In.lian's 
position  has  liecome  extremely  rn..dified  hy  paternal 
go<  eminent,  survives  even  to  this  day.  The  Inclian, 
in  short,  through  liis  great  Chiefs  from  Hiawatha  to 
Pontiac,  and  from  Pontiao  to  that  eloquent  daughter 
of  a  Mohawk  Chief,  Miss  Pauline  Johnson,  hrrbeen 
singularly  fjiithful  to  his  early  aspirations. 

There  have  lieen   innunierahle  theories  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  American  Indians,  and  the  R«  d  man's 
early  history  is  almost  as  mysterious  as  that  of  the 
1^  gif.sy.       But   in   Canada,  at  least,   they   became  a 

hi.'hiy  specialised  fixed  type,  and  they  left  upon 
Canadi.m  history  a  permanent  impress,  which  is  too 
often  ignored  by  globe-trotters,  who  see  in  the 
Dominion  a  brand  new  country,  ripe  for  this  or  that 
latest  pha.se  of  exploitation.  The  Indian  and,  in 
particular,  the  Iroquois,  is  a  veritable  Canadian,  and 
even  a  cursory  glance  at  the  history  of  Canada  shows 
that  he  was  accustomed  to  teach  as  well  as  to  learn 
from  the  white  invader.  Whatever  else  he  was,  or 
was  not,  he  was  undubitably  a  product  of  the 
Can.idian  environment,  ai-d  in  him  also,  there 
breathed  the  spirit  of  Canada. 

Quite  recently,  a  brilliant  Frenchman,  casting  a 
coup  d'oeil  over  our  modern  civilisation,  detected"  as 
Its  most  significant  (juality  a  certain  stoicism,  from 
which  is  engendered  the  very  closest  self-ob  Tvation. 
Over  and  over  again  that  stoicism  has  been  severely 
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tested,  and  when  it  has  responded  with  unemotional 
fortitude,  every  one  of  us   lias  realised  gratefully 
that  the  chain  of  the  centuries  still  bears.     In  the 
cosmopolitan    outlook    of    to-day,    the    intellectual 
curiosity  and  imaginative  power  of  the   Athenian 
have   yielded   place   to   that    Roman  virtus  which 
meant  so  much  more  and  so  much  less  than  virtue. 
Tliat,  rather  than  the  genius  of  the  Greek,  remains 
the  ideal,   and    it   is   of  that    man    thinks    to-day, 
when  he  asks  himself,  whether  in  him  also  the  brute 
may  not  be  stirring  faintly.       We  who  have  gone  so 
fjir  forward,  have  none  tlie  less  reverted  for  inspira- 
tion to  that  one  significant  quality  by  which  every 
world-race  has  been  tested  through  the  centuries. 
It  was,  to  no  small  extent,  the  religion  of  the  Roman, 
and  it  was  no  less  the  religion  of  the  Five  Nations. 

The  Iroquois  had  iiis  faults.       He  was  inhumanly 
cruel,  treacherous,  incapable  of  progress  as  Europeans 
understand  it.      But  so  far  as  this  one   quality  is 
concerned,    tlie    Iroquois   could   enter   proudly    the 
Valhalla  of  any  race  on  earth.     The  Iroquois  bound, 
burnt,  tortured  his  enemy,  and  jeered  at  his  sufferings 
which  ho  prolonged  for  his  own  enjoyment.     And  as 
the  life-blood  oozed  at  last  slowly  away,  the  Iroquois, 
if  his  victim  had  shown  no  flicker  of  cowardice,  would 
devour  his  heart,  so  as  to  receive  new  courage.     And 
then,  when  his  own  turn  came  and  he  was  bound, 
gagged  and  lacerated  by  mocking  torturers,  he  would 
face  them  scornfully  through  the  long  hours,  and  it 
was  his  proud  tradition  that  his  last  gasp  of  breath 
should  be  used  not  in  an  appeal  for  mercy,  but  only 
to  lash  his  enemies  to  yet  further  futile  cruelty  by 
his  faint  dying  insults. 
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The  Iroquois  was  what  Parkinan  has  called  him 
the  Indian  of  Tnd  ana "      ti„  .1  • 

able  of  all  f  K  '"'"^"^  He  was  the  most  adapt- 
able of  all  the  native  races  to  environme.it  and  with 
mot?  clans,  each  claiming  descent  from  a  common 
mother,  and  each  conspicuous  by  distinctive  to'en 
he  conquered  m  turn  all  his  rivals,  including  thj 
milder  and  more  tractable  Huron  " 

Among  the  Indians,  a  clanship  was  a  development 
of    he  family,  and  their  government  was  exerd  ed 
solely  by  Councils      Hunting  and  war  were  h  "e  dis 
cussed  in  minute  detail;    and  scattered  through  the 
intricate  history  of  the  Dominion,  we  find  thf  In 
couclaves  of  the  Five  Nations  as  they  itla t    '   tf 
which  ofthe  white  races  it  would  be  w't  sea  p 
during  the  approaching  season  of  war  ^ 

Licentious  in  morals,  the  Indian,  and  particularlv 

day.  tHe    1.0,™-.,   nuXf;?ea;  , Tort: 
^.000  people,  -nd  they  increased,  ajr  the  let" 
E«maa    custo™,    theh-    tribal   ILmilv    by   adoption 
Thu»  „beu  they  had  glutted  their  „l„,„ft  tZ^!, 

was  left  of  the,r  prisoners  of  war  to  l«o,ne  n.eu.ber. 
of  one   or   other  of    the    Iroquois   families       T^ 
huntms-ground,    the    war-path,    th,    ™  ncil     t  " 
feast,  these  things  the  Indi'an  knew  anT  o™,  -J 
for  him  they  were  surrounded   l)v  -^n  of  i 

fetish  worship  httie  -ess  co.tet^  ;L  rtSThan 
h.s  own  ternble  proclivities.     For  th,.  Z  ''  M 
cared  nothing,  but  he  loved  the  trail    it'tre;" 
the  long   languor  of  ,he  luke,s,  so  easily  stirlT,!: 
storm,  the  rage  of  the  war-path  and  tliSX^f 
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the  wigwam.  Such  as  he  was,  the  wilds  of  Canada 
had  fashioned  him  through  the  centuries,  and  the 
Iroquois  was  the  finished  product  of  this  nomadic 
civilization.  It  was  the  Iroquois  who  held  the 
balance  between  the  two  great  rival  races  who 
fought  for  Canada.  It  was  the  Iroquois  who  per- 
fected Indian  warfare,  and  both  the  French  and  the 
English  were  in  turn  co;npelled  to  learn  the  secret  of 
those  forest  onrushes,  against  which  Braddock  and 
so  many  other  gallant  Europeans  charged  so 
hopelessly. 

But  neither  the  French  nor  the  English  vvere  the 
first  foreign  race  encountered  by  the  ludic^ns  in  the 
New  World.  One  hundred  and  thirty-two  3'^ear8 
before  Marquette's  discovery  of  the  Mississippi,  the 
Spaniards  had  made  their  way  to  the  great  river, 
and  had  vaguely  claimed  as  Spanish  Florida  a 
territory  extending  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the 
River  of  Palms  to  the  Polar  Sea. 

More  intensely,  even  than  France,  Spain  stood  for 
the  Latin  idea  of  conquest  and  colonization.  In  his 
own  person,  Philip  II.  interpreted  all  those  arrogant 
dreams  of  booty  and  aggrandisement  that  had  lured 
so  many  Spanish  adventurers  into  tlie  Red  man's 
hunting-ground.  One  single  idea  dominated  the 
Spain  of  Philip  II.,  the  idea  of  ecclesiastical 
authority.  In  France  this  was  not  quite  the  cass, 
for  through  thfrt  country  there  vibrated  the  protest 
of  the  Huguenots,  among  whom  were  to  be  found 
Montmorency,  Conde,  Navarre  and,  above  all, 
Caspar  de  Coligny.  To  that  great  soldier  an  appeal 
on  behalf  of  the  French  Protestants  was  made  by 
Nicolas  Durand  de  Villegagnon,  a   Knight  of  Malta. 
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The  result   was   that   two  vessels    left   Havre  on 
July     12th,     1555,    and    Villegagnon    entered    the 
harbour  of  R,o  de  Janeiro,  then  called   Gannahara 
early  in  November.     Huts  and  earth-works  were  at 
once    erected,   and  with    the   curious   certainty   of 
limitless  dominion  that  has  always  been  shown  by 
Latin  explorers,   this   handlul  of  adventurers  upon 
the  mere  fringe  of  Brazil  gave  the  name  of  Antarctic 
France   to    the   whole   continent ;    while  their  one 
possession  on  it,  the  little  fort,  was  called  Coli.rny 

Fort  Cohgny  at  Rio  Janeiro,  planted  by  French 
Protestants  in  1555,  i.s  typical  of  French  colonization 
in    the  New  World  up  to   the  time  of  Montcalm's 
death  on  the  H.  ights  of  Abraham.     It  is  true  that 
Villegagnon  welcomed  to  the  fort,  not  the  followers 
of  Loyola,  but   the  d.sciples  of  Calvin,  and  that  for 
him  the  autocracy   o     .Home  was  superseded  by  the 
dogma  of  Geneva.     None  the  less,  the  attempt  at 
colonization  was  essentially  French.     The  isolated 
colonists  were  all  possessed  by  the  idea  of  holding  a 
fort  rather   than   building  homes  for  themselves  in 
the  wilderness.     They  were  dependent  upon  France 
from  the  beginning,  and  only  too  soon,  half-starved 
and  desperate,  a  band  of  ministers  were  waiting  for 
a  vessel  to  convey  them  back  to  their  own  country 
Villegagnon    himself  sail-d    for   France  soon  after- 
wards, leaving  his   unhappy  Colony  to  its  fate,  and 
before  the  end  of  1558,  Fort  Coligny,  with  Ganna- 
bara,  was  captured  by  the  Portuguese  in  spite  of  the 
supposed  protection  of  the  French  flag  for  Antarctic 
r  ranee. 

The    second    Huguenot    expedition    under   Jean 
Kibaut,    of   Dieppe,    which    sailed    from    Havre   on 
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February  18th,  1562,  was  equally  unfortunate.  In 
the  wilds  of  Florida  a  haven  was  found  and  called 
Port  Royal,  and  a  fort  established  in  due  course, 
which  was  named  Charlesfort,  after  that  son  of 
Catherine  de  Medici  who  was  to  inaugurate  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  Then,  after  leaving 
thirty  men  to  garrison  a  country  in  which  there  was 
no  white  man,  from  Mexico  to  the  Arctic  Circles, 
Ribaut,  in  his  turn,  sailed  for  France. 

The  Indians,  who  had  feared  and  hated  the 
Spaniards,  were  inclined  to  like  the  French 
Huguenots,  just  as  years  afterwards  the  Red  men  of 
Quebec  were  inclined  to  li'"^  the  French  Jesuits. 
Ribaut  had  given  strict  ordoro  that  they  should  be 
well  treated,  and  the  French  fraternised  with  them 
quite  easily.  Nothing,  indeed,  illustrates  better  the 
French  attitude  towards  the  Indians  in  the  New 
World  than  this  second  Huguenot  expedition  of  1562. 

Chiefs,  warriors  and  squaws  welcomed  them 
gladly,  but  they  could  not  long  regard  them  as 
veritable  "  Children  of  the  Sun."  The  Indians  had 
been  prepared  to  revere  them,  but  they  found  that 
impossible,  and  were  content  to  regard  them  as 
friends  amply  endowed  with  their  own  weaknesses. 
But  French  prestige  undoubtedly  declined  in  Florida 
just  as  it  was  afterwards  to  «lecline  in  Quebec,  and 
the  garrison  of  Port  Royal  were  soon  driven  to  build 
a  vessel  in  order  to  escape  with  their  lives. 

The  following  year,  however,  Rene  de  Laudonni^re 
commanded  anotlier  expedition,  mainly  Huguenot, 
which  anchored  off  the  River  of  May,  now  the 
St.  John's.  The  Indians  received  the  new  comers 
with     delight     and    Satouriona,    a    famous   Chief, 
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accepted  the  French  leader  at  once  as  a  brother  in 
arms,  who  would  aid  him  against  iiis  inveterate 
rival,  Outina.  This  situation  is  to  repeat  itself 
through  French  Canadian  history.  Pleasure  loving, 
taking  naturally  to  the  life  of  the  woods,  under- 
standing with  quick  facility  the  Indian  point  of 
view,  the  newly  landed  Frenchman  lent  his  sword 
gaily  to  the  unknown  cause  of  this  unknown 
potentate.  Once  more  a  fort  is  erected,  and  once 
more  it  receives  a  name  associated  with  Charles  IX. 

This  fort,  however,  was  on  sucli  an  imposing 
scale,  that  it  was  only  the  assurance  of  Laudonni^re 
that  he  would  help  hiui  against  Outina,  that  lulled 
his  suspicions  of  it. 

And  now  on  a  small  scale  we  fmd  the  whole 
tendency  of  French  diplomacy  with  the  Indians 
already  evident.  Three  rival  potentates,  Satouriona, 
Outina  and  Potanou  claimed  the  attention  of  the 
Frenchman.  Each  represented  a  rival  confederacy 
and  each  did  his  best  to  secure  the  esteem  of  Fort 
Caroline.  Plots  and  conspiracies  grew  naturally  in 
this  atmosphere.  A  mutiny  broke  out,  but  was 
promptly  quelled,  though  the  Colony  was  soon 
reduced  to  a  state  of  semi-starvation.  In  spite 
of  then-  treaty  with  Satouriona,  the  French  had 
helped  Outina  and  they  arrested  that  potentate 
in  order  to  compel  the  Indians  to  give  them  supplies, 
but  this  ransom  came  in  slowly  and  Outina  himself 
warned  them  of  their  grave  peril.  A  little  later  a 
ship  was  sighted  and  the  French  wondered  whether 
she  was  from  their  enemies  in  Spain  or  from  Coligny, 
just  as  long  afterwards  in  Quebec  they  were  to 
wonder  again  and  again  if  a  ship  on  the  unshadowed 
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waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence  were  Hying  the  flag 
of  England  or  that  of  old  France.  This  ship  was 
sailed  by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  and  he  offered 
Laudonnicre  a  free  passage  for  himself  and  his  men 
to  their  own  country.  The  French  commander 
declined  the  courtesy,  whereupon  Hawkins  offered 
to  sell  one  of  his  smaller  ships  and  accepted  the 
cannon  of  Fort  Caroline  in  lieu  of  purchase  money. 
After  a  friendly  farewell,  Hawkins  sailed  away  and, 
just  as  the  French  were  in  the  very  act  of  departure, 
Jean  Ribaut  arrived  with  seven  ships  and  the  colony 
was  -aved  for  the  time  being.  But  as  llibaut'a 
flag-sliip  anchored  in  the  quiet  night,  there  floated 
lazily  through  the  darkness  a  large,  grim  vessel 
flying  the  flag  of  Spain.  General  Pedro  Menendez, 
the  veritable  hound  of  Spain,  had  anchored  near  the 
mouth  of  the  lliver  of  May,  and  had  sighted 
gloatingly  the  little  squadron  of  Jean  Ribaut.  But 
before  the  pious  Spaniard  entered  upon  his  work 
a  short  parleying  ensued  between  him  and  the 
French  during  which  a  most  significant  question  was 
"  Are  you  Catholics  or  Lutherans  "  ?  A  chorus  of 
voices  answered  "  Lutherans  of  the  New  Religion." 
Whereupon  the  General  of  the  Spanish  Fleet  uttered 
the  warning  of  Spain  :  "  At  daybreak  I  shall  board 
your  ships,  and  if  1  And  tiiere  any  Catholic,  he  shall 
be  well  treated,  but  every  heretic  shall  die."  The 
Huguenots  answered  with  insult,  and  the  Spaniard 
attacked  them  there  and  then,  but  the  French 
escaped  in  the  darkness  and  Menendez  was  left  free 
to  turn  his  attention  to  Fort  Caroline.  He  took 
formal  possession  of  the  territory,  and  setting  gangs 
of  negros  to  work  with  pick  and  shovel,  he  laid  the 
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foundation  of  the  oldest  town  in  the  United  States 
— St.  Augustine. 

Fort  Caroliiio,  stri[)ped  of  its  cannon,  was 
practically  defenceless  and  although  the  Spaniards 
were  their  selves  almost  at  the  last  extremity  they 
had  no  ditiiculty  in  capturing  it.  The  massacre  that 
followed  was  worthy  of  the  Iroquoi.s,  and  Menendez 
is  said  to  have  hanged  many  of  his  prisoners  on  trees 
and  to  have  placed  this  inscription  over  them  :  "  I 
do  this,  not  as  to  Frenchmen,  but  as  to  Lutherans.' 
(-)n  September  25th,  1505,  the  broken  remnant  of  the 
French  garrison  set  sail  f<ir  their  own  countrv.  In 
the  meantime,  Jean  Ilibaut's  ships,  which  had  been 
prevented  by  a  storm  from  attacking  the  Spaniards, 
were  endeavourini;  to  reach  Fort  Caroline. 
The  Adelantado,  however,  sighted  the  fires  of  the 
ship-wreckeil  men,  many  of  whom  were  searching 
the  .shore  for  shell-fish  to  appease  their  hunger. 
Menendez  put  on  the  clothes  of  a  sailor  and  rowed 
out  to  investigate  their  condition.  By  a  Frenchmau 
who  was  swimmino-out  to  meet  him  he  was  imformed 
that  all  were  followers  of  Jean  Ribaul  and  Lutheran. 
Menendez  informed  the  French  that  their  fort 
had  been  taken,  and  that  the  garrison  had  been 
destroyed.  He  then  told  the  French  Captain  that 
he  would  Ijefriend  all  Catholics,  but  tliat  he  was 
commissioned  to  wage  deadly  war  against  all  of  the 
new  sect.  But  he  concluded  with  this  subtle  sug- 
gestion of  mercy  :  "If  you  will  give  up  your  arras 
and  banners,  and  place  yourselves  at  my  mercy  you 
may  do  so,  and  I  will  act  towards  you  as  God  shall 
give  me  grace.  Do  as  ^ou  will,  for  other  than  thir 
you  can  have  neither  truce  nor  friendship  with  me." 
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The  French  were  compelled  to  yield  and  Menendez 
took  their  officers  Jiaide  and  told  them  that  owing  to 
their  numbers  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  enter  the 
Spanish  camp  with  their  hands  tied.     And  so,  as  the 
different  parties  landed  from  the  French  ships,  each 
man  was  given  food,  and  after  that  his  hands  were 
tied  behind  his  back.     Menendez  walked  in   front 
until  he  came  to  a  very  (juiet  place  where  he  halted. 
He  explained    his    reason  to   the  Sovereign  of  his 
country  :    •'  T    had    their   hands   tied   behind    their 
backs  and  themselves  put  to  the  sword.     It  appeared 
to  me  that,  by  thus  chastising  them,  God,  our  Lord, 
and  your  Majesty  were  served  !  whereby  in  future 
this  evil   sect  will  leave  us  more  free  to  plant  the 
gospel  in  these  parts." 

Spanish   piety    had    fulfilled    at    least   one  of  its 
missions  in  the  New  World  and  Phillip  II.  tlioroughly 
endorsed  the  ex})loit  of  his  representative.       It  is  no 
wonder  that    t.he  Indians,   who  were  themselves  a 
"  murder-loving  race,"  were  occasionally  awed  by  the 
superior  butchery  of  Spain.     This  last  atrocity,  how- 
ever, was  to  be  followed  by  the  Hashing  vengeance 
of  DomiMique  de  Gourgues.      Whethe  °  this^proud 
Gascon  was  or  was  not  a  Huguenot  is  uncertain,  but 
h3  had  tasted  the  mercy  of  the  Spaniards  as  a  galley 
slave  chained  to  the  oar.     Captured  by  the  Turks  he 
had  continued  as  a  galley  slave,  until  at  last  the 
Maltese   Knights  made  him  free  to  seek  out  Itis  old 
enemies  once  more.       He  it  was  who  avenged  the 
massacre  of  Fort  Caroline  and  Spanish  prisoners  were 
led   to    the  very  trees    upon  which    Menendez  had 
placed  that  inscription,  'No;  as  to  the  Frenchmen 
but  as  to  Lutherans."      Gourgues  had  them  hanged' 
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on  those  trees  and  over  them  was  nailed  an  ..  crip- 
tion,  "  Not  as  to  Spaniards,  but  as  t<»  traitors,  robbers 
and  murderers." 

But  Gourgues  was   merely  an  emissary  of  ven- 
geance.    He  understood  colonizjition  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon   sense  even   less  than  any  of  the  Huguenot 
leaders.       The     Indians,    and     tiie    Indians     alone, 
remained    the    natural    inhabitants   of  that    vague 
territory  stretching  from  Mexico  to  the  Pole,  which 
was  so  lightly  claimed  for  the  flag  of  this  or  that 
European  king.      So   far   as    the   Indian  had  l)een 
capable  of  liking  any  foreign  people  he  had  liked  the 
French,  and  this  attitude  was  to  be  repeated  down 
the  centuries  in  the  harder  countries  of  the  North. 
These  two  Latin  peoples,  different  in  so  many  ways 
had  been  alike  in  this  ;    they  had  been  gold-hunters 
and  explorers  as  opposed  to  colonists  and  builders  of 
homes.      French   sympathy,   French   gallantry,   the 
hardihood  cf  Fiench  curiosity  never  really  overcame 
this  inalienable  attitude  of  the  Latin  temperament. 
Again   and   again    at   different   crises  <.f  Canadian 
history  one  imagines  that  New  France  is  about  to  be 
welded  together  under  thof/eur  de  li/a  in  the  same 
sense  that  the  Province  oi"  Qufbec  has  beon  welded 
under  the   English  flag.     But  again  and  agair  the 
whole  structure  seems  to  crumble  l^efore  our  eyes  and 
the  skeletons  of  great  empires  become  only  repetitions 
on  a  larger  scale  of  Fort  Coligny,  Charle^fbrt  and 
Fort  ('aroi;-".     The  theory  of  religious  intolerance 
persisted  and  Louis  XIV.  was  (juite  willing  to  pursue 
in   New  England  a   policy,  but   little   less  infamous 
than  that  of  Phillip  II.  in  Florida. 

Again  and   again,  religion  accepts  the  homage  of 
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massjicre,  and  prayer  is  offered  as  a  substitute  for 
labour.  And  again  an.l  ajrain,  the  diplomacy  of  the 
Old  Worhl  fiiils  to  support  the  desperate  struj,'gle8 
of  the  New.  Even  this  French  avenger  met  "with 
a  cold  reception  from  the  King  of  France,  who 
truckled  ignobly  to  the  Spanianls.  Gourgues, 
indeed,  might  have  die<I  in  debt  and  obscurity  had 
not  (^)ueen  P:ii/„iljeth  invited  him  to  (inter  her  st^rvice, 
after  which  his  Sovereign  restored  him  to  favour. 
Fmally,  Don  Antonio  otl'ered  him  the  command  of  his 
fleet  in  his  war  against  Phillip  II.  for  the  Crown  of 
Pt)rtugal.  Delighted  at  the  chance  of  once  more 
fighting  the  Spaniards  Gourgues  accepted  eagerly  and 
was  <)u  his  way  to  meet  the  Portuguese  prince  when 
he  dud  at  Tours.  Menendez,  too,  died  suddenly, 
and  rumour,  in  all  probability  f  dso.  has  claimed  that 
he  committed  suicide. 

In  any  case,  his  work  was  accomplished.  The 
French  Huguenot  had  been  beaten  from  the  West, 
always  with  the  assistance,  active  or  passive,  of  the 
King  of  France.  It  remained  for  him  ■>  endeavour 
to  establish  himself  in  the  North,  but  here  again  he 
was  to  be  foiled  by  stubborn  opposition  at  home.  In 
the  opinion  of  many,  the  history  of  North  America 
would  have  l)een  wholly  difll'erent,  if  the  Huguenots 
had  been  allowed  to  establish  themselves  in  New 
France.  It  may  be  so,  but  these  et>rly  adventures  on 
the  Coast  of  Florida  suggest  that  religion  has  but 
little  to  do  with  th^  form  and  manner  of  French 
colonization,  though-  it  undoubtedly  affects  the 
colonists'  evolution  no  less  than  his  compatriots' 
at  home.  For  the  Huguenots,  in  their  good  points 
and  in  their  bad,  in  their  brilliant  qualities  and  in 
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thfir  weakneHSt'H,  were,  first  and  list,  os.seiitially 
FrenchiiH'n.  And  tluon^ds  the  centurit-H  in  tliiH  New 
World  tht'ir  initiul  failure  in  colonisation  was  Init  too 
surely  to  l>e  re|)eated  hy  their  computriotn  of  another 
faith. 

The  fi'renchnian  was  at  all  tinu's  willing  to  fight 
and  to  explore,  to  meet  the  Indian  on  eijual  terms, 
and  even  occasionally  to  compete  with  him,  feathered 
and  naked,  in  the  liowlini,'  warfare  of  his  forests. 
lie  took  to  the  wo(k1s  as  a  youn<'  Vikin<T  tcKik  to 
the  Bea,  and  he  l»ec{iuie  a  trader,  less  from  love  of 
gain  than  from  the  joy  of  life  as  a  voi/reur  de  hois. 
And  as  the  j^enerations  succeeded,  and  he  pass-d  from 
a  Frenchman  to  a  French  Canadian,  he  certainly 
adapted  himself  admirably,  in  the  concentrated 
Latin  way,  to  that  stern  environment  of  which  up 
till  theti,  tlie  Iroquois  was  undouhtedly  the  most 
finished  masterpiece. 

Contact  with  Europeans  in  Florida  had  but  little 
influence  on  the  Red  man  who,  however,  re8i)ected 
the  Spaniard  for  his  murderous  kinship  with  himself, 
while  he  liked  the  Frenchman  for  iiis  national 
amiability.  England  was  only  too  eager  to  slip  in 
betv  een  these  Latin  rivals  for  che  Western  Hemis- 
phere, and  as  time  passed,  the  Intliaus  of  Canada 
were  to  respect  the  English,  while  at  the  Siime  time 
persisting  in  their  curious,  unboughtsympatliy  for  the 
sons  of  France.  The  Huguenot  excursions  into 
Florida,  indeed,  foreshadow  the  coming  history  of 
British  North  America.  But  as  yet  the  Indians,  and 
the  Indians  alone,  guarded  in  their  haphazard  way 
the  fortunes  of  the  wilderness  that  was  to  become  the 
Dominion  of  Canada. 
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THE   ENGLISH    VISIT   ACADIA. 

V7ET  only  Hve  years  after  tlio  dincovery  of 
■'•  Columbus,  JcUn  Cal)Ot,  i)robably  (ienoeso 
by  birth,  and  c  linly  Venetian  by  citizen- 
ehip,  liad  discovered  the  coast  of  British  North 
Ameriaa,  and  with  his  son  had  penetrated  the 
following  year,  (»n  his  second  voyage,  iis  far  south  as 
Spanish  P'lorida.  The  Hris^^ol  ships  hud  been  on  the 
old  (piest  for  a  passage  to  Cathay,  but  as  they  had 
failed  in  that,  and  had  brought  back  neither  gold  nor 
silver  nor  8j)iceB,  but  little  interest  was  taken  in 
tijeir  discovery,  though  on  these  voyages  rested 
gland's  historic  claim  to  Canada.  France's  first 
claim  to  North  America  was  based  on  the  expedi- 
tion of  the  Florentine,  Qiovaiuii  da  Verrazano  in 
1524,  tlu.ugh  Brctrr  ailors  ■'.ere  to  be  found  on  the 
coast  of  Cape  Breton  ni  least  twenty  years  l)efore 
that  date.  Both  these  claims,  however,  wore  more 
or  less  nebulous,  and  the  real  discoverer  of  Cnnada 
was,  unquestionably,  Jacipuis  ('artier,  of  St.  Malo, 
who,  in  15:34,  went  boldly  in  search  of  ('ab)t'8  "new 
found  isle."  Caitier,  pa.ssing  through  the  Strait.s  of 
Belleisle,  believed  himself  to  be  on  tlie  veritable 
route  for  Cathay,  but  as  the  weather  was  bad.  the 
expedition  returned  to  France,  bringing  as  specimens 
of  the  new  country  two  young  Indians  whom  the 
French  had  treacherously  trapjied. 

The  following  year  Cartier,  dulv  commissioned  by 
I^'rancis  J.,  set  out  to  claim  the  north  of  America, 
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iiyedless  of  that  propoHterous  Bull  by  which 
Alexuiider  VI.  had  consinnod  the  whole  contintnit 
to  the  Spaniards.  The  IndiariH  of  the  North  recoived 
Cartier  it»  much  the  same  spirit  of  kindly  curiosity 
that  the  Indians  of  tlm  South  were  to  receive 
Ribuut.  The  entrapp'*!  Indians  were  on  board  rnd 
were  employed  as  pilots.  Iheir  kinsnien  naturally 
questioned  them  about  their  adventuns  in  the  Old 
World,  after  which  the  i^rcat  Chief,  Doiuiacona, 
received  Cartier  much  as  Satouriona  was  to  receive 
Rend  de  Laudonnit're.  Then  came  haranj^ues  and 
feastin^s,  fnnn  which  (dirtier  at  length  escaped  to 
make  explorations  further  up  the  river.  He  was 
soon  in  sight  of  Quebec,  which  was  then  a  mere 
nest  of  wigwams  called  Stadacone  and  owned  by 
Donnacona,  whose  kingdom  extended  as  far  as  the 
Isle  des  Coudres.  Next  came  t.ie  kingdom  Canada, 
which  extended  to  the  Island  of  Montreal,  on  which 
Btootl  the  village  of  Ilochelaga.  Cartier  sjH'nt  a  day 
ur  two  at  the  Isle  des  Coudres  some  fitly  miles 
below  Quebec,  and  here  he  partook  of  hazel  nuts 
which  he  found  "  as  large  and  better  tasting  than 
those  of  France,  though  a  little  harder." 

The  Indians  urged  their  visitors  not  to  push  on  to 
Montreal,  and  when  they  had  failed  to  dissuade 
them,  they  tried  to  frighten  them  by  despatching  to 
the  French  ships  three  of  their  notorious  devils,  with 
black  faces  and  long  horns  and  arrayed  in  black  and 
white  dogskins.  In  the  long  conclave  that  followed, 
the  Indians  maintained  that  their  god,  Coudouagny, 
wiehed  to  warn  the  French  against  ascending  the 
Great  River,  and  that  if  they  persisted  in  that  course 
he  would  assuredly  send  down    .;  jn  them  snow  and 
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tempest  and  drifting  ice.  But  the  Breton  leader 
laughed  at  such  threats,  and  early  in  the  autumn 
arrived  at  the  site  of  Montreal.  Here,  once  more 
he  was  received  with  curiosity  rather  than  hostility, 
and  the  comedy  hetween  Indians  and  Frenchmen  was 
played  joyfully  enough. 

Cartier  returned  to  Quebec  and  found  that  the 
Indians  were  still  friendly,  und,  in  spite  of  the  hard 
wmter.  came  every  day  to  the  little  fort  which  had 
been  erected  by  the  French,   })lungiMg   through  the 
enow.    "  h.udy    as  many  blasts."       Scurvv    set    in 
among  the  French  and  very  soon  twenty-live  of  the 
little    band    were  dead,  and  only  three  or    four  in 
good  health.     Cartier  nailed  an  image  of  the  Virgin 
to  a  tree,  and   the  exiles    kneeling   before  it  in  the 
snow    sang    psalms   and    litanies.      Meanwhile,    the 
French   ]ead»'r  had    become   suspicious   of  the  Red 
men,  and  he  allowed  none  of  them  to  approach  the 
fort.     By  chance,  however,  he   met  an  Indian  from 
whom  he  received  a  remedy  for  scurvy,  which  acted 
hke  magic  and  saved  the  remnant  of  the  garrison. 
Cartier   now   determined  to  return  to  France,  and 
to  bring  with  him  once  more  specimens  of  the  New 
World.      For  this  purpose  he  lure<l  Donnacona  and 
some  of  his  chiefs   into  the   fort,  and  on  July  15th, 
1536,  sailed  gaily  back  with  them  to  St.  Malo. 

From  the  standpoint  of  colonization,  the  expedition 
had  been  negative,  but  it  none  the  less  roused  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  Sieur  de  Roberval,  a  noble  of 
Picardy,  who  was  only  too  pleased  to  accept  the 
various  parchment  titles  granted  to  him  by  his  king 
in  addition  to  equipment  for  five  vessels,  of  which 
Cartier  was  Capfc      Genen-^I.    Cartier  was  allowed  to 
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search  the  prisons  to  fiiitl  crews  for  his  ships  and 
colonists  for  this  French  Canada  in  which  he  had 
already  endured  so  much.  But  Spanish  jt^alousy  was 
o'  ckly  roused,  for  Spain  acknowledged  only  Portugal 
;•  ■  her  partner  in  the  New  World.  Nonc^  the  less, 
Jaccpies  Cartier  put  joyfully  to  sea  on  May  2IJrd, 
1541,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Donnacona  and  the 
other  chiefs  had  all  died  within  a  year  or  two 
of  landing  in  France.  On  arrival,  he  admitted 
the  death  of  Donnacona,  but  told  the  Indians 
that  the  other  chiefs  had  married  in  France, 
where  they  were  received  as  seigneurs.  He  then 
sailed  up  the  St.  Lawrence  and  anchored  at  the 
mouth  of  the  lliver  Cape  Rouge,  near  wliic'i  the 
French  found  quartz  crystals  which  they  believed  to 
be  diamonds.  The  inevitable  task  of  buikline  forts 
was  at  once  commenced,  and  when  tliey  were  finished 
Cartier  advanced  to  the  rapids  alx)ve  Montreal, 
leaving  the  Vicointe  de  Beaupre  in  command  of 
Charleslx)urg-Rayal,  ot  whose  pretensions  the 
Indians  were  already  suspicious.  Roberval  himself 
had  been  detained  in  France,  and  it  was  not  until 
April,  1542,  that  he  sailed  from  Rochelle  with  his 
two  hundred  colonists. 

On  entering  the  harbour  of  St.  John,  the  new 
Viceroy  discovered  to  his  amazement  the  sliips  of 
Cartier,  who  had  already  broken  up  his  Colony  in  New 
France.  Roberval  ordered  him  to  return  to  it,  but 
the  captain-general  escaped  with  his  vessels  in  the 
night  bringing  back  with  him  to  France  his  Cap 
Rouge  diamonds  and  some  specimens  of  sham  gold. 
Probably  exasperated  at  havmg  been  given  a 
subordinate  position,  the  great  explorer  had  abau- 
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doned  Canada  for  good,  and  was  content  to  end  his 
days  near  St.  Malo  in  obscurity. 

Deserted    by   his   partner    =n   the  enterprise,  the 
Viceroy  sailed  northward  towards  the  desolate  Isle  of 
Demons,  which   Hes  north  of  Newfoundland.     And 
now  from  out  of  this  confusion  of  adventure  there 
leaps  suddenly  into  history  one  of  those  heroines  of 
New  France,  who,  from  time  to  time,  so  graciously 
and  so  courageously  light  up  these  early  annals  of 
the  wilderness.       Among  the   Viceroy's  party  was 
his  niece.   Marguerite,  and  a  gentleman,   who  had 
embarked  on    the  expedition  through  love  of  her. 
The   intrigue    became   only    too    obvious    and    her 
uncle,    enraged    by    it,    landed    Marguerite   on   the 
haunted  island   with   her  old  Norman  nurse,  gave 
them  four  arquebu.ses  and  left  them  to  madness  or 
death.     The  girl's  lover,  however,  managed  to  secure 
ammunition  and  two  more  guns  and  leaping  into  the 
sea  joined  the  forlorn  pair.     The  story  passes  into 
legend.     A  child  is  born  to  Marguerite,  and  in  the 
terrors  of  the  incessant  storm,  angels  and  fiends  are 
heard  struggling  for  two  human  souls  in  this  Island 
of  Demons.     Her  lover  died  and  very  soon  her  child 
followed   and   after   him    the   old    Norman    nurse. 
Marguerite   was    alone    on   the    Isle    of    Demons. 
There  were  bears  on  the  island  as  well  as  fiends  and 
she  killed  no  less  than  three  of  them,  "  alias  white  as 
an  egg."  After  two  years  and  five  months  of  such  deso- 
lation, a  chance  fishing  craft  approached  the  island 
and  brought  Marguerite  back  to  her  native  land. 

As  tor  the  Viceroy,  he  sailed  on  to  Cap  Rouge  and 
with  him  were  huddled  together  under  a  common 
roof,    officers    and    nobles,    soldiers    and    convicts, 
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labourers  and  artisans  together  with  such  women 
and  children  as  had  been  bi  ought  out  to  share  the 
dangers  and  privations  of  Cartier's  deserted  Colony. 
Famine  came  only  too  soon,  and  after  famine,  disease. 
Quarrels  broke  out  and  the  whipping-post  was  soon 
found  necessary.  Koberval  was  as  merciless  to  his 
subjects  as  he  had  been  to  his  niece,  and  even  the 
Indians  are  said  to  have  been  moved  to  pity  by  the 
plight  of  the  little  Colony.  The  end  of  Colony  and 
Viceroy  alike  is  slirouded  in  mystery,  but  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  Roberval  died  In  France,  and 
that  the  Colony  dwindled  away  leaving  to  the 
wilderness  and  the  Indians  Franco's  one  foothold  in 
an  Empire  of  parchment. 

Time  passed,  and  another  French  noblf-  took  up 
the  colonization  of  Canadii.     In  his  turn,  tht  Marquis 
de  la  Rorhe  accepted  sonc  i  'is  titles  to  an  unmapped 
waste.      In    his   turn,    he      as   allowed   to  ransack 
the  prisons  of  France  so  as  to  man  the  one  small 
vessel  which  was  to  bring  the  Catholic  religion  to 
the  Red   Indians  of  Ca_.ada.     In   1598,  he  landed 
with  forty  convicts  on  cable  Island  off  Nova  Scotia 
after  which,  in  the  traditional  French  way,  he  began 
to  explore  with  the  most  reliable  of  his  followers.    A 
gale  caught  him  suddenly  and  swept  him  back  across 
the   Atlantic,    while    the    isolated    convicts   waited 
despairingly,  exactly  as  other  bands  of  French  exiles 
had  waited  and  were  to  wait,  for  the  return  of  their 
leaders.     La  Roche  reached  France  in  safety  and  the 
unfortunate  convicts  were  eventually  brought  home 
and  summoned  to  the  presence  of  Henry  IV.  Clothed 
in  shaggy  skins  and  wearing  long  beards  they  stood 
before  the  monarch  "like  river  gods  of  old  times." 
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But  they  had  broujrht  valuable  furs  with  them  of 
which  the  pilot  who  had  conducted  them  home  had 
already  seen  fit  to  relieve  them.  The  King  ordered 
tliat  they  should  be  restored  and  granted  them  a 
bounty  so  that  the  convicts  were  in  a  position  to 
carry  on  the  fur-trade  for  themselves.  But  La  Roche 
died  in  misery  and  poverty. 

And  now,  Pontgrave,  a  St.  Malo  merchant,  in  con- 
junction with  one  Chauvin,  a  captain  of  the  marine, 
received  a  patent  to  colonize  Canada  and  an  expedi- 
tion, for  once  devoid  of  the  idea  of  either  religion  or 
glory,  left  France  for  the  difficult  shores  of  Canada. 
These  people  wished  to  make  money  out  of  the  fur- 
trade  and  a  group  of  huts  and  storehouses  were  built 
at  Tadoussac,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Saguenay,  where 
sixteen  men  were  left  to  collect  the  anticipated 
harvest  of  furs.  Of  these,  before  the  first  winter  had 
passed,  many  were  dead  and  the  rest,  wandering 
through  the  woods,  were  saved  from  starvation  only 
by  the  Red  man's  charity. 

Pontgrave,  however,  was  fortunate  enough  to  be 
joined  by  a  man  who  summed  up  in  his  own  person 
all  the  most  daring  and  energetic  qualities  of  the 
French  temperament.  This  was  no  less  a  person 
than  Samuel  de  Champlain,  a  captain  of  the  French 
navy,  who  had  seen  much  active  service,  and  who 
was  at  once  the  most  daring  of  explorers  and  the 
most  zealous  of  Catholic  gentlemen.  Chauvin  was 
now  dead,  but  the  Governor  of  Dieppe,  Aymar  de 
Chastes,  that  veteran  who  had  been  so  faithful  to 
the  King,  was  anxious  to  devote  his  last  years  to 
advancing  the  flag  of  France  and  the  Cross  of  Christ 
111  those  solitudes  that  had  already  swallowed  up  so 
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many  ardent  lives.  He  obtained  from  the  French 
Kiiig  a  patent  to  make  another  attempt  at  estab- 
lisijiiig  the  fur-trade  at  Tadoussac,  and  Por.tgrav.' 
Wiis  chosen  to  accompany  the  expedition  on  account 
of  his  knowledge  of  the  country.  Just  at  this  time 
ChampLiin  happened  to  return  from  the  West  Indies 
and  met  his  old  friend,  de  Chasteb,  who  immediately 
induced  him  to  join  in  the  enterprise.  Pcmte-fravu 
and  Champlain  started  forthwith  from  HonHeur  only 
to  find  Tadoussac  utterly  deserted.  They  sailed 
past  Quebec  to  the  site  of  Montreal  but  the  Hoche- 
laga  that  Cartier  had  visited  had  quite  disappeared, 
and  only  a  few  Algonquins  were  to  be  found  in  that 
once  thriving  Indian  settlement.  The  explorers 
returned  to  France  where  they  learnt  the  sad  news 
that  the  old  Governor  of  Dieppe  was  dead. 

Heedless  of  the  tate  of  Roberval  and  De  La  Roche, 
yet  another  gentleman  of  France,  Pierre  du  Guast,' 
Sieur  de  Monts,  a  gentleman-in-ordinary  of  the 
King's  Chamber,  light-heartedly  accepted  the 
lieutenant-generalship  of  Acadia  with  the  monopoly 
of  the  fur-trade.  The  old  company  of  de  Chastes, 
however  was  preserved,  and  with  it  the  inestimable 
services  of  Champlain.  The  usual  elastic  commission 
allowed  De  Monts  to  collect  for  his  expedition  idlers 
and  vagabonds  and,  if  he  willed  it,  thugs  and  thieves. 
But  among  these  ill-assorted  immigrants  was  the 
mdefatigable  Baron  de  Poutrincourt,  who  was  so 
typical  of  what  one  may  call  the  worldly  side  of 
early  French  colonization.  For  the  rest,  though 
Huguenot  ministers  rubbed  unwilling  elbows 
with  Catholic  priests,  and  though  De  Monts  was 
hnnself  a   follower  of  Calvin,   this  expedition,  like 
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so  many  others,  sailed  under  the  protecting  banner 
of  tlie  Church  of  Home.  We  liave  now  emer-red 
into  definite  Canadian  history.  All  the  interests  are 
represented  in  this  expedition,  and  represented  by 
French  gentlemen  who  are  admirably  typical  of  the 
French  at  their  best.  We  have  De  Monts,  the  Viceroy, 
holding  this  little  corner  of  the  great  wilderness 
with  all  the  centralized  art'ogunce  of  a  French  King 
at  Versailles.  We  have  P<.iitri!icourt  embodying 
French  gaiety  and  love  of  pleasure,  but  always 
careful  of  secular  interests,  and  defending  the  rights 
of  the  fur-trade  as  tactfully  as  he  can  against  the 
claims  of  the  Church.  And  finally,  we  have  the 
very  heart  of  French  history  in  Canada  in  Samuel 
Chaniplain,  that  tireless  explorer  to  whom  adventure 
was  as  wine  and  who  so  easily  renewed  that  spell 
which  for  some  rea.sori  or  other  the  French  noble, 
from  the  very  first,  had  been  able  to  throw  over  the 
Red  Indian. 

The  expedition  sailed  on  April  7th,  1604,  and 
they  were  hardly  out  of  the  Harbour  of  Havre  de 
Grace  before  trouble  ensued  :  "  I  have  seen,"  notes 
Champlain,  "  our  cure  and  the  minister  fall  to  with 
their  fists  on  questions  of  faith.  T  caimot  say  which 
had  the  more  pluck,  or  which  hit  the  harder,  but  I 
know  that  the  minister  sometime  complained  to  the 
Sieur  de  Monts  that  he  had  been  beaten.  This  was 
their  way  of  settling  points  of  controversy.  I  leave 
you  to  judge  if  it  was  a  pleasant  thing  to  see." 

Pontgra'  h  had  remained  in  France,  but  was  to 
follow  shortly  with  stores,  but  De  Monts  had  already 
been  to  the  St  Lawrence  with  Chauvin  and  he  now 
sought  what  he  hoped  would  be  a  milder  region  to 
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the  South.  The  Bay  of  Fundy  was  explored  and 
duly  christened  by  the  Viceroy  La  Baye  Franvoise, 
after  which  they  entered  Annapolis  Harlsour.  Baron 
de  Poutrincourt  was  delighted  with  the  coast  and 
asked  De  Monts  for  a  giant  o.'"  the  whole  place.  The 
Viceroy  acquiesced,  the  modest  grant  was  made  and 
dutifully  christened  Port  Royal.  Meanwhile, 
Champluin,  too,  was  exploring  and  he  happened 
upon  an  islet  near  the  mouth  of  La  Riviere  dea 
Etechemins,  which  he  christened  St.  Croix,  a  name 
which  the  river  still  bears.  Forthwith,  with  that 
too  swift  French  magic,  the  inoffensive  little  island 
becomes  a  colony,  a  cok^ny  which  begijis  with  a 
battery  at  one  end  and  the  rudiments  of  a  fort  at  the 
other. 

In  years  to  come,  PVenchmen  and  Englishmen 
alike  were  to  experience  the  sensation  of  being  lost 
in  primeval  forests,  and  already  from  this  little 
colony  a  priest  named  Nicholas  Aubray,  late  of  Paris, 
had  been  straying  ibr  sixteen  days  and  living  as 
best  he  could  on  berries.  The  explorers  met  him  by 
chance  and  took  him  back  to  St.  Croix,  where  he 
■was  received  as  a  man  brought  back  from  the  dead. 

l>o  \U)nts  quickly  established  himself  in  the 
island  which  soon  possessed  workshops,  storehouses, 
lodgings  for  gentlemen,  and  above  all,  barracks  for 
Swiss  soldiers.  Oddly  enough,  a  garden  was 
attenii)ted  under  the  immediate  supervision  of 
(Tmmplain,  but  nothing  would  grow  in  St.  Croix  and 
a  cemetery  was  found  to  be  a  much  more  useful 
addition.  Poutrincourt  sailed  for  France  with  the 
intelition  of  returning  as  soon  as  jjossible  to  take 
possession  of  his  domain  of  Port  Royal  and  De  Monts 
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remuiiu'd  .it  St.  Croix  with  liis  band  of  seventy-cii^ht 
transplantt'd   Frenchmen  aiuoiii,'  "honi  scurvy  was 
soon  ragin;T  so  severely  that   Uiiity-five  were  dead 
Iwfbie  the  Spring.      Their  fate,  indeed,   would  have 
been   that  of  La  Roche's  convicts  liad  not  Pongrave 
anchored    at    their    island    with    fortv    men.       The 
Vicejoy  had  now   had   enough  of  St.   Oroix,  and   in 
comjKiny  with  (:hanii>lain  and  several  other  gentle- 
men, he  started  on  another  voyage  o\'  discovery  but 
as  their  prctvisious  fell  out  l)efore  finding  a  suitable 
location  they  returned  to  the  island,     flie  Viceroy 
determinetl   to   go   buck    to    Port    Koyal   and  they 
crossed   the  Bay  of  Fundy    bringing  "with  them  all 
their    stores    and    even    sections   of  their    modest 
buildings.     The  forest  was  cleared  about  Port  Royal 
and  (juickly  enough   the  tiansferred  colony  began  to 
demonstrate  organised  life  in   the  wilderness.     Rut 
only  too  soon  the  Viceroy  was  compelled  to  return 
to  France    as  his    enemies    were    plotting    against 
him    and     his    compaii}.       Champlain     and    others 
willingly   volunteered    for   another    winter   in    New 
France  and  Pontgrave  was  left  in  command  of  the 
colony. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  De  Moiits  ;ind 
Poutrincourt  were  fortunate  enough  to  rouse  the 
zeal  of  Marc  LescarlK)t,  Avocat  en  parlement,  who 
was  afterwards  to  write  the  history  of  Port  Roval. 
His  co-operation  wms  most  useful  for  the  position 
was  becoming  more  and  more  difficult  for  the 
returned  adventurers.  They  were  harassed  by 
j>erpetual  intrigues  against  their  monopoly.  Tlusy 
were  suspected  by  the  Church  of  Rome  of  luke- 
warmness   in  their  efforts  to  convert  the    Indians. 
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They  were  sailinfj  from  La  Rochelle,  the  capital  of 
Calvinism,  and  the  personnel  of  the  expedition  was 
one  of  the  most  riotous  that  had  ever  sailed  even  for 
New  France.  The  very  name  of  their  ship  was 
unlucky,  and  the  date  of  sailing  was  the  thirteenth 
of  the  month.  In  spite  of  all  these  difficulties  the 
"Jonas"  sailed  on  May  l;5th,  1606.  Poutrincourt 
and  Lescarbot  were  in  command  as  the  Viceroy  had 
been  forced  to  remain  behind.  On  July  27th,  they 
reached  Port  Royal  in  safety  and  found  there  a 
colony  of  two  Frenchmen. 

It  was  tlie  old,  old  story.  There  had  been  no 
tidings  from  France,  no  word  of  the  Viceroy,  and  so 
Pontgrav^  had  had  ships  built  and  had  gone  in 
search  of  any  French  vessels  that  might  happen  to 
be  at  some  isolated  fishins;  station.  But  the  arrival 
of  the  "  Jonas"  meant  the  re-building  of  the  Colony, 
and  the  French  quickly  recovered  their  spirits. 
Poutrincourt  regaled  them  with  a  hogshead  of  wine, 
and  the  return  of  Pontgravc  with  his  vessels  still 
further  delighted  them.  But  now,  as  always,  it  was 
impossible  for  the  leaders  to  settle  down  in  the 
Colony.  Pontgrave,  stimulated  by  the  chance  of 
capturing  contraband  fur-traders  oji  the  way,  set 
.sail  for  France.  Poutrincourt  and  Champlain 
embarked  in  a  roughly-built  vessel  on  a  voyage  of 
exploration,  during  which  they  advanced  as  far  as 
the  south-east  coast  of  Massachusetts,  and  coasted 
along  Cape  Cod,  where  only  a  few  years  later  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  were  to  encamp  so  doggedly.  At 
Chatham  Harbour  the  French  had  a  brush  with  the 
Indians,  on  which  Lescarbot,  who  had  been  left  in 
charge  of  Port   Royal,  comments  quite  in  the  New 
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Enjrluml  rn;innt' r  :  "Thus  did  thirty-five  thousand 
Midianites  fly  hefon-  Gidc^on  iind  his  thine  huiuh-fd.'' 
They  failed  to  Hnd  a  favoirahle  site  Ibr  a  new 
Colony,  and,  after  many  adventures  and  perils  and 
the  loss  of  many  of  their  party,  returned  to  I'ort 
Roy.  I.  Pontj,'ravc'a  son  had  lost  a  iiand  thr  igh 
the  hursLiug  of  his  gun,  and  many  of  the  survivorH 
were  either  sick  or  wounded.  '  1  will  not,"  comments 
Lescarhot,  "  coin|)are  their  |)erils  to  those  of  Ulysses, 
nor  yet  of  .'Eneas,  lest  thereby  I  should  .sully  our 
holy  enterprise  witli  things  impure.' 

The    historian   of  th  ;  ('olony  had  been  gardening 
at    Port    Royal,  and  as    all  the  priests  had  died  of 
scurvy  at  St.  Croix,  he  had  tried  to  take  the  part  of 
one  on  Sundays.      His  only  society  had  been  that  of 
soldiers  and  mechanics,  and  he  was  naturally  pleased 
to  see  the  exj)Iorersand  to  share  with  them  the  quite 
bountiful  supplies  from  0I<1    France.      Poutrincourt 
now    founded    the    characteristic    "  Ordre   de  Bon- 
Temps,"  of  which  each  of  the  fifteen  principal  {>oople 
in  the  Colony  served  in  turn  as  Cirand  Master  day  by 
day.      Poutrincourt's  dinners  were  excellent,  and  the 
members  of  this  illustrious  Order  met  alwavs  at  h^H 
table.     "  And,"  says  the  gowi  Lescarhot,  ''  whatever 
our  gourmantls  at  home  may  think,  we  found  as  good 
cheer  at  Port  Royal  as  they  at  their  Rue  aux  Ours 
in  Paris,  and  that,  too,  at  a  ciieaper  rate." 

And  then,  all  of  a  .sudden,  while  the  Colony  was 
really  enjoying  itself  for  once,  a  gentleman  named 
Chevalier  arrived  from  St.  Malo  with  the  news  that 
the  monopoly  of  De  Monts  had  been  rescinded.  But 
this  was  not  all ;  the  Dutch,  it  seemed,  had  entered 
the   St.   Lawrence  and  had  reaped  a  rich  harvest  of 
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furs  while  tlie  Frfnch  hiul  l)eori  m<ralin;:  themselvos 
with  supplieH  troni  I">aiict'.  f  lu'valier  whs  liospitably 
entertained  in  spit  of  his  had  news  and  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  he  and  his  crew  had  eattn  all  the 
hams,  fruit  ami  other  delicacieK  that  De  Mrmts  had 
despatched  to  his  friends.  Chevalier  tvxcnsed  this 
ra[>acity  on  the  <rround  that  he  and  liis  crew  believerl 
that  they  would  find  no  French  colonist  alive  at 
Port  Koyal.  The  Colony  had  to  he  .iharulont^d.  hut 
}*oiitrincourt,  in  virtue  of  his  grant  from  the  Viceroy. 
determined  to  assert  his  claim  at  the  first  favourable 
opportunity.  In  the  meantime  there  was  plenty  t. 
do,  and  an  aged  Indian  chief  named  Mend)ertou  w^as 
unusually  active  in  begging  for  things,  ranging  from 
bread  and  beans  to  a  barrel  of  wine.  iVIembertoii 
was  a  typical  Indian  friend  of  the  French,  a  repro- 
duction, as  it  were,  of  Satouriona,  and  rumour  had  it 
that  he  intended  to  capt.ire  Port  Koyal  before  he 
died. 

Lescarbot  regretfully  paid  farewell  to  his  garden 
and  his  other  perhaps  less  ambitious  exj)erimeats  in 
agriculture,  but  Poutrincourtand  Champlai.i  decided 
to  wait  for  the  harvest.  Before  returning  to  his 
own  coimtry.  however,  the  historian  of  Port  Royal 
had  a  little  glimpse  of  ?>ench  cod-tishing  in  thosn 
early  days.  Arriving  at  a  harb<jur  on  the  south 
coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  he  fell  in  with  an  old  Hascpie 
named  Savalet,  who  for  more  than  forty  years  had 
been  carrying  cod-fish  across  the  Atlantic.  oavaleL 
was  constantly  annoyed  by  Indians,  who  would  board 
bis  vessel  from  their  canoes  and  steal  his  cod-fish 
from  before  his  very  eyes.  The  "  Jonas  "  was  now 
well  stored  with  fish,  and  towards  the  end  of  August 
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Poiitrinoouit  und  CImrnplaiu  rowed  in  an  ojwri  Ixtat 
rroiii  I'ort  Koyiil  and  joined  LeseurlK.t.  A  f'ow  days 
afterwards  they  set  sail,  and  arrived  at  St.  Male 
early  in  Oetoljer. 

Thus  closed  the   early  history  of  Krenoh  Acadia. 
After    a    flishion,    there  had    been  an  attempt    to 
estahli.sh  an  a<rricultural   colony  in  th.'  New  World, 
and  no  other  Europeans  had  as  yet  attempted  anv- 
thinor  „f  tfie  kind     But  the  P>ench  at  Port  Royal  had 
had  no  deep  desire  to  make  for  themselves  fu'rinanent 
homes   in    the    wllderneas.       Their    leaders   showefi 
always  the  <|ualitie8  of  t,'ay   French  gentlemen  who 
v\ere  willinir  at  any  moment  to  risk  their  lives  from 
no  particular  sense  of  duty,  hut  as  a  mere  matter  of 
course.     They  were  the   kind   of  peoph;  who  "  ir.ret 
the  unknown   with  a  cheer,"  hut  th.-v  become '^^ily 
too  quickly  bored  with  the  known.     Their  followers, 
stragglers  of  another  class,  were  almo.st  as  devoid  aa 
their  leader-'  of  the  sentiment  for  making  homes  in 
the  Teutonic  sease.     They  liketl  adventure,  and  if 
they  were  well  paid  for  it,  so  much  the  better      And 
iiogsheads  of  wine  and  plentiful  supplies  from  France 
—these  things,  too,  they  liked    if  onlv    the\    <„uld 
last !     But  the  French   had  already  aceomph shed  a 
difficult  feat,  as  usual  with  no  sense  of  duty  aiid  with 
no  sense  of  difficulty;  they  ha,;   mud(.  th.>  ladiai.- 
like  them.     The  Red  men,  who  had  no  love  k«-  tue 
Dutch  or  English,  and  who  loutlied  the  Sr  .liaE-i^ 
were  almost  broken-hearted  when  the   Frteastn  v.^re- 
compelled  to  \vithdiavv  from  Port  '{ovju. 

Poutrincourt  was  successful  !!:  es:.ab  isiiin;:  -d*. 
claim  to  the  interrupted  (Jolony  of  f  ..rt  Ro^-fu.  but  "r.-- 
Jesuits   had  now  commenceiJ    to    urn   ttien     ata»..- 
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tion  towards  Acjuliu,  and  tht;  tbiitidfr  of  "  I/Ordrc 
de  Bon -'rein  I  )s,"  who  wns  a  irood  Catholic,  Imt  no 
Jeauit,  8<M)n  lbun<l  hitiisflC  in  difHciiltirs.  He  whh 
.■itraifi  tlr.it  tho  .lesviit  would  invad*'  Ins  little  kin;'d<>ni 
,i"d  iie  had  no  wish  to  take  out  with  him  ihr  Jesuit 
Kathcr.  I'ierre  Hiard,  who  had  Ix-eii  assii,'iicd  to  liirn. 
<Jn  the  other  hand,  he  dared  not  <jtVer  a  j)oint  blank 
refusal  to  the  Jesuits  and  -o  he  settled  the  matter 
by  leavini;  Biiird  behind  at  Bordeaux  and  rctuniinj; 
by  himself,  in  Krbniary,  It;  10.  to  Port  lloyal,  where 
in<»st  of  the  buildings  wen-  standincj  uriiinpairt'd  mid 
where  Membertou  weleomed  him  iovfullv.  I'outrin- 
(•ourt  was  now  aiixiotis  to  prove  t<j  France  thai 
Jesuits  were  unnecessary  to  i'ort  Ilov.ii  and  so  lie 
began  to  bike  the  etinversion  of  i  la-  iiidi;tns  very 
seriously  and  J^a  Fleche,  the  priest  with  iiim  at  i'ort 
Royal,  set  faithfully  to  work.  MemlMTtou's  attitude 
was  admiral)lv  rjolite.  At  the  alle-^ed  aire  of  1  10.  the 
old  Chief  confessed  his  sins,  assumed  tlic  name  oi' 
Henri  after  the  Knig  and  [)ermitted  his  Sipiaw  to  Ije 
called  Marii>  after  the  (^uein.  'I'he  good  priest  was 
delighted  witli  his  success,  but  Membertou  proposed 
to  add  to  the  twentv-one  proselytes  by  w.-ndmr  war 
agamst  ;dl  Indians  who  refused  the  New  Fa:tli. 

Biencouit,  Foutrincourt's  son,  soon  at'terwards 
sailed  for  France  with  u  formal  register  of  the 
baptisms  of  Port  Koyal,  out  was  met  with  the  heart- 
breaking news,  that  ti>e  knife  of  K.ivaillac  had 
severed  every  hope  of  religious  tolerance  in  France. 
With  the  assassination  of  Heiu-y  IV.  came  the 
ascendancy  of  Mane  de  Medici  and,  through  her.  the 
ascendancy  of  the  Order  of  Jesus,  which  had  so 
powerful    an  iniiuence  on   the  moulding  of  French 
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Canada.  A  lady  of  honour,  Antoinette  de  Pons, 
Marquise  de  GuerchevilJe,  was  especially  zealous  in 
the  proselytising  of  Acadia  and  she  was  ably  seconded 
in  this  enterprise  by  the  Queen  herself  and  by  that 
sagacious  mischief-maker,  Henrietta  d'Entragues, 
Marquise  de  Verneuil.  This  Jesuit  combination  was 
much  too  strong  for  poor  Biencourt,  and  he  was 
forced  to  take  Biard  to  Port  Royal,  and  with  him 
another  Jesuit,  Father  Masse. 

The  two  Jesuit  priests  repaired  to  Dieppe  but  now 
u  new  conflict  of  interests  became  apparent     Two 
Huguenot  merchants  had   become  partners  in  this 
trans-Atlantic  venture,  and  they  strongly  objected 
to   the    intrusion   of  the   Jesuits.      Biard   at   once 
communicated    with  his  Superior,  who,  in  his  turn, 
communicated  with  the  protectress  of  the  mission. 
The  powerful  and  subtle  machinery  was  thus  set  to 
work  and  the  priest  was  soon  enabled,  in  the  name 
of  the  "  Province  of  France  of  the  Order  of  Jesus,"  to 
buy  out  the  two  merchants.      The  Jesuits  by  this 
means  became  partners  in  the  ownership  of  Acadia 
and  Biard  advanced  further  money  to  be  expended 
on  the   the  ship's  equipment.     Towards  the  end  of 
January,    1611,     this   incongruously-assorted    party 
sailed  after  having  commenced  a  bargain  for  Acadia, 
which  was  very  soon  to  be  completed  by  a  transfer 
to  Madame  de  Guerchville  of  all  claims  in  Acadia 
in  addition  to  which  the  youthful  Louis  XHI.  gave 
her  a  new  grant  of  ail  claims  in  North  America  from 
the  St.  Lawrence  to  Florida.     Madame  de  Guerch- 
ville and  her  Jesuits  became,  by  these  careless  pen 
strokes,  at  least  nominal   proprietors  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  United  States  of  America  as  well  as  of 
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British  Canada.  Poutrincourt's  ambitions  were  con- 
fined to  a  mere  seigneurie  in  Acadia. 

In  the  meantime,  matters  became  unsettled  in 
Port  Royal,  where  Poutrincourtaiid  Biard  (juarrelled 
almost  at  once.  Poutrincourt  put  his  own  attitude 
in  plain  language,  and  it  might  have  been  well  for 
the  fortunes  of  New  France  if  thay  had  had  any  real 
weight  :  "  Father,  I  know  my  duty,  and  I  beg  you 
will  leave  me  to  do  it.  I,  with  my  sword,  have 
hopes  of  Paradise  as  well  as  you  with  your  breviarv. 
Show  me  my  path  to  Heaven.  I  will  show  you 
yours  on  earth." 

Poutrincourt  sailed  for  France,  leaving  Biencourt 
in  charge  of  the  Colony,  and  the  younger  generation 
in  its  turn  plunged  into  quarrels.  Pontgravt-'s  sou 
had  established  a  trading-hut  on  the  St.  John  and 
Biencourt  captured  the  whole  party  and  then  sailed 
on  to  levy  tribute  on  some  traders  who  were  winter- 
ing at  St.  Croix.  The  expedition,  like  so  many 
others,  was  almost  fruitless,  and  when  they  returned 
to  Port  Royal  they  found  Masse  in  a  state  of  semi- 
starvation,  and  Membertou,  who  had  grown  a  French 
beard,  dying  in  Biard's  bed.  The  old  Chief  had 
learnt  to  say  the  Lord's  Prayer,  on  which  he  made 
this  characteristic  comment :  "  But  if  I  ask  for 
nothing  but  bread,  I  shall  ha^e  no  fish  or  moose- 
meat."  In  spite  of  his  desire  to  rest  with  his 
ancestors,  he  was  persuaded  by  the  two  Jesuits  to 
consent  to  being  buried  in  consecrated  earth. 

Biard  was  learning  the  Indian  language  with  zeal, 
and  this  group  of  Frenchmen  tried  gallantly  to  adapt 
themselves  to  an  environment  that  seemed  able  to 
shake  them  ofi'  like  last  year's  snow.     They,  with 
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Champlain   on   the   St.   Lawrence,   a   few  desolate 
Englishmen  on  James'  River,  and  a  few  odd  Dutch 
fnr-traders  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson,  constituted 
the  Euro{)ean  advance  guard  in  these  grim  regions 
in  which  only  the   Indian  was  at   home.     But  Port 
Royal   continued   at  least  to   exist    and  while   its 
inhabitants  were  waiting,  as  usual,  for  a  vessel  from 
France,  they  were  only  half  pleased  when  it  brought 
them,  not  only  provisions,  but  a  Jesuit  lay-brother, 
Gilbert  du  Thet.      Already  there   had  commenced 
that  long  internal  feud  which  was  to  ruffle  even  the 
clerical  quietude  of  New  France.     Some  wished  to 
make  Acadia  a  mission,  while  others  reiranled  it  as  a 
trading-post.     The  son  of  the  converted  Membertou 
advised    Biencourt   to   settle  the  matter  then   and 
there,  by  putting  to  death  these  mutinous  clerics  who 
had   embarked  on    the  ship  with   the  intention  of 
returning  to  France.      Biencourt,   however,  merely 
ordered    them   back   to   the   Fort   and  the  Jesuit*, 
sullenly  obeyed,  but  refused  to  say  mass  or  perform 
anv  religious  duty  f..r  three  months.     At  last  Biard 
became  seemingly  less  obstinate,  and  having  obtained 
permission  from  Poutrincourt  that  Du  Thet  should 
sail  for  France,  wrote  to  the  owner  of  Port  Royal  in 
high  praise  of  his  son. 

Poutrincourt  was  only  too  anxious  to  help 
Biencourt,  but  the  Jesuit's  grip  was  already  closing 
upon  Acadia,  and  their  "  MayHower  "  left  Honfleur 
on  March  r2th,  1G13,  under  the  command  of 
Saussaye,  a  courtier,  who  understood  and  appreciated 
the  feminine  atmosphere  of  this  system  of  coloniza- 
ation.  Biencourt  and  his  followers  were  exploring 
the   woods,    when    the    Jesuit   ship   reached   Port 
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Royal,  and    Saussaye,    takinfi;  the  two  priests  on 
board,  went  on  towards  the  Penobscot  in  search  of 
adventure.         Entering     Frenchman's     Bay,     they 
threaded  their  way   through  that  island  world  and 
anchored   on   the  east  side  of  Mount  Desert  from 
which  signal  smoke  of  Indians  could  be  seen  curling 
up   in   the   distance.     And   very  soon  the  Indians 
were  clamouring  to  them  to  visit  their  wigwams,  and 
Biard  was  invited  to  baptize  their  Chief,  Asticou. 
He  was  alleged  to  l>e  dying,  but  Biard  found   him  to 
be    merely    suffering    from    a    cold    in   the    head. 
Disappointed   in  his  mission,  the   Jesuit   none  the 
less   reported    favourably  on    Mount   Desert  which 
was  decreed  to  become  a  French  Colony  just  as  St. 
Croix  had  been  nine  years  before.     The  Cnss  was 
planted  first  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  after  this 
ceremony,    Saussaye     urged     that     crops     should 
immediately  be  sown.     The  rest,  however,  insisted 
that  houses  and  fortifications  should  take  precedence, 
and  while  they  were  disputinj^  in  this  remote  island, 
a  portent,  only  too  significant  of  the  whole  history  of 
the  New  World,  hove  into  sight. 

All  the  world  knows  the  story  of  that  famous 
Indian  princess,  Pocahontas,  who  lived  to  marry 
a  gentleman  named  Rolfe.  It  was  in  the  spring 
of  this  very  year,  that  Samuel  Argall  had  sailed  up  the 
Potomac  to  abduct  her,  and  fresh  from  this  worthy 
exploit,  he  was  now  engaged  in  cod-fishing  in  the 
vicinity  of  Mount  Desert.  Canoes,  filled  with 
Indians,  soon  visited  him  and  from  certain  unwonted 
bows  and  flourishes,  Argall  shrewdly  suspected  the 
presence  of  ihe  French,  who  alone  could  have  in- 
troduced such  politeness  into  such  solitude.      The 
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Indians  repeated  the  word  "  Norman,"  a  word  which 
meant "  Frenchman"  to  them,  and  Argall  assured  them 
that  the  Normans  were  all  his  friends.  As  the 
Indians  had  no  wish  whatever  to  injure  the  French, 
they  were  pleased  at  this  and  told  Argall  that 
the  Normans  were  few  in  nuncbers  and  quite  without 
defences.  Argall  gave  them  presents  and  sailed 
away  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  new  French  Colony. 

Argall  attacked  without  ceremony,  and  Saussaye 
appears  to  have  lost  his  head  in  this,  the  opening 
engagement  of  that  historic  conflict  between  the 
French  and  J^nglish  in  the  New  World.  La  M  itte, 
however,  his  lieutenant,  the  Jesuit,  Du  Thet,  an 
ensign,  and  a  sergeant,  together  with  a  few  other 
brave  men,  embarked  on  the  vessel  and  made  as 
stout  a  resistance  as  they  could,  but  were  soon 
boarded  by  the  enemy,  who  landed  without  further 
opposition  at  Mount  Desert. 

The  English  found  the  buildings  desert  ^  and  all 
the  French  baggage  lying  about  the  tent  Argall 

gave  orders  that  the  trunks  should  be  seized  and  the 
locks  unpicked.  lie  then  took  from  them  the  Royal 
Letters  and  Commissions,  after  which  he  replaced 
everything  else  and  closed  the  trunks.  The 
following  morning  Saussaye,  who  had  been  lurking 
in  the  woods,  surrendered  and  Argall  demanded  from 
him  the  Commissions  of  his  King.  Saussaye, 
searched  his  trunks,  but  without  finding  the  Royal 
signature;  whereupon  the  "gentleman  of  noble 
courage,"  as  Biard  calls  him,  denounced  the  French 
as  mere  pirates,  after  which  he  sent  fifteen  of  them 
adrift  in  an  open  boat,  the  Jesuit,  Masse,  and 
Saussaye  himself  being  among  their  number.     This 
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unfortunate  party  was  joined  by  the  pilot  and  his 
crew  who  had  all  escaped,  and  together  they  crossed 
the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  arrived  at  last  on  the  southern 
coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  where  they  fell  in  with  two 
J^rench  trading-vessels  which  took  them,  half-starved 
and  exhausted  as  they  weie,  to  France 

Other  prisoners,   including  Biurd,   were  taken  to 
Jamestown    to   confront   Sir    Thomas    Dale.       The 
Governor  of  Virginia  threatened  to  hang  them  all 
and    doubtless   v/ould     have   executed    his  threat' 
had  not  Argall  prod.iced   the    stolen    Commissions 
in  order  to  save  their  lives.     But  Sir  Thomas  Dale 
was   still   enraged  at    what    he   considered   an   act 
of  piracy  on  the  part  of  the  French,  a  point  of  view 
which  was  not  exactly  warranted  by  the  facts. 

Ihe  hrst  Stuart  King  had  granted,  after  the  regal 
fashion  of  those  days,  the  whole  of  North  AmerL 
from  the  thirty-fourth   to  the  forty-fifth  Degree  of 
latitude    to  two  companies,   that   of  London,  and 
that  of  Plymouth.       By   this  grant.    Virginia  was 
made  the  property  of  the  Company  of  London,  while 
Maine    and    Acadia    together    with    the   adjacent 
territones.  were   handed   over  to  the   Company  of 
i'lymouth.      f)bviously  then,  whatever  might  be  the 
general  and  rather  indefinite  English  claim.  Virginia 
had  no  Sovereign  Rights  over  this  vague  territory, 
air  Ihomas  Dale  was  thus  compelled' to  fall  back 

nf2  t^   u ''^""''^  ""^  ^'^'^"^  ^'  ^  P'^^^^^  fo'-  the 

plenty  of  booty  m  the  present  enterprise  and  Argall 
was  despatched  on  an  errand  after  his  own  heart, 
ihe  English  Cross  was  planted  in  Mount  Desert 
mstead  of  the  F.     ,h  Cross,  and  all  the  defences  on 
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the  island  were  destroyed.  Argall  then  made  his 
way  to  St.  Croix,  and  torn  down  the  inoffensive 
remains  of  De  Monts'  buildings,  after  which  he 
swept  joyfully  over  the  Bay  of  Fundy  to  finish  his 
work.  Biencourt  was  away,  and  there  was  plenty  of 
booty  for  his  father  had  sent  aid  during  the  s  imer. 
There  were  stores  of  good  things  in  the  mag  .es  ; 
cattle,  horses  and  hogs  alxjunded  in  the  glds. 
Argall's  men  did  their  work  thoroughly.  The 
buildings  were  systematically  plundered,  and  all  the 
animals  either  killed  or  removed.  Then,  what  was 
left  of  Port  Royal  was  reduced  to  ashes.  "And 
may  it  please  the  Lord,"  says  the  Jesuit  Biard,  who 
was  by  no  means  displeased,  "  that  the  sins  therein 
committed,  may  likewise  be  comsumed  in  that 
burning."  Port  Iloyal  was  no  more,  and  Argall  and 
his  men  went  in  search  of  the  reapers,  who  fled  on 
their  approach.  Biard  then  approached  them  in  the 
hope  of  persuading  them  to  serve  under  the  powerful 
English  visitor.  The  answer  to  this  suggestion 
is  said  to  have  been,  "Begone,  or  I  will  split  your 
head  with  this  hatchet."  Biard,  indeed,  was  little 
loved  by  either  side,  but  he  was  safer  in  tlie  English 
ship  than  among  the  ruins  of  Port  Royal. 

They  had  scarcely  re-embarked,  when  Biencourt 
and  his  followers  returned  and  a  parley  ensued 
between  him  and  Argall.  Biencourt  demanded  the 
surrender  of  Biard,  frankly  admitting  tliat  he  wished 
to  hang  the  Jesuit.  Argall  refused  and  sailed  away 
with  his  prisoner  who  was,  after  many  wanderings, 
landed  at  Pembroke  in  Wales,  and  despatched 
thence  to  Calais. 

French  rule  in  Acadia  seemed  to  be  over  for  ever, 
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and  when  Poutrincourt  visited   Port  Ptoyal  in  the 
spring  of  the  next  year  he  found  nothing  but  ashes 
in  the  Fort,  while  his  intrepid  son  was  sustaining 
life  as  best  he  could  in  the  forest  with  a  few  forlorn 
followers.      Only    a    year    later    Poutrincourt   was 
fortunate  enough  to  die  in  action  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
seven.      He  was   killed  at  Mery  in   the  Old  World 
a  'ter  having  exhausted  so  much  energy  and  vitality 
in   the    New.     The  whole   life  of  Poutrincourt,  as 
indeed  of  many  other  leaders  of  New  France,  seems  to 
reproduce  the  parabola  of  French  fortune  and  misfor- 
tune in  the  New  World.      One  after  the  other,  they 
v.ere  to  hurl  themselves  at  almost  impossible  tasks, 
to  triumph  for  a  little,  to  outlive  their  hopes  and  to 
die  without  seeing  any  sign  of  the  liarvest  which 
they  had  sown,  as  it  were,  with  their  very  life-blood. 
But   his   son,    Biencourt,   clung   doggedly  to   his 
shadowy  claim   to  Acadia,   and  the  Jesuits  decided 
that  for  the  present  at  least,  New  England  was  not 
a  field  for  them.    The  real  "  Mayflower  "  was  to  carry 
another  flag  to  those  «lesolate  shores.     In  the  mean- 
time, Champlain  clung  to  Quebec.     This  foothold,  at 
least,  remained  to  France,  but  as  yet  the  whole  policy 
of  Jesuit  colonization  had  failed  miserably.       The 
Indian  liked  the  Frenchman  and  was  not  unwillino  to 
be  l)aptised  by  him,  while  he  hated  the  Englishman 
but  little  less  than  the  Spaniard.     But  aa  yet  the 
French  had  failed  utterly  to  assert  authority  over  the 
Indian  inhabitants  of  Canada.    They  had  not  learned 
from  the  Indians  as  they  were  afterwards  to  learn. 
The  long  duel  between  France  and  England,  how- 
ever, was  already  faintly  foreshadowed  by  the  sava.^e 
marauding  visits  of  Samuel  Argall,  of  Virginia.      '^ 
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THE  FATHER  OF  NEW  FRANCE. 

TN  the  meantime,  the  no  less  isolated  tragedy  of 
-"■  Quebec,  Iiad  l)een  unfolding  itself  with  even 
more  persistent  tenacity.  Although  De  Monts  had 
yielded  his  Viceroyalty  in  Acadia  to  Poutrincourt, 
he  had  not  ahandoned  his  vague  ambition  to  colonise 
New  France,  and  in  the  spring  of  1G08,  two  ships 
were  equipped  by  him,  one  under  the  command  of 
the  elder  Pontgrave  and  the  other  under  that  of 
Champlain.  Pontgrave  made  for  Tadousaac  where  he 
found  the  Basques  busily  trading  with  the  Indians. 
A  conflict  ensued  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  on  his 
arrival  a  little  later,  Champlain  found  Pontgrave 
wounded  after  having  had  his  vessel  boarded  and 
his  cannon  captured.  A  peace  was  then  patched  up 
between  the  French  and  the  Basques,  and  Pontgrav^ 
applied  his  energies  to  the  fur-trade,  while  Champlain 
set  sail  for  Quebec. 
^  He  who  had  been  so  well  called  the  Father  of  New 
France  is  now  at  its  capital.  The  restless  soul  of 
Champlain,  eager  for  the  faith  of  the  Indians,  eager 
for  unknown  danger,  eager  for  the  most  remote  recess 
of  the  primeval  forests,  so  willing  to  glide  down  any 
river,  to  pass  through  any  encampment  of  war- 
whooping  caimibals,  in  short,  to  tear  from  Canada 
the  very  heart  of  her  virgin  mystery,  this  soul  or 
Champlain,  all-embracing  and  all-adventuring,  was 
the  inspiration  of  a  whole  line  of  coming  Frenchmen. 

(52) 
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What  any  individual  could  do.  he  and  his  followers 
would  dare.  But  a  -reat  Colony  is  not,  and  has 
riijver  been,  the  result  of  individual  eflbrt  on  the  part 
of  one  or  more  explorers  of  <'enius. 

It   has  been  claimed  that  the  knife  of  Ravaillac 
altered  the  destiny  of  the  American  continent      It 
hiis    bf^,.     claimed    that     had     Huguenots,    under 
Henry  IV.,  instead  of  Jesuits,  under  Marie  de  Medici 
settled   in    New    France,    there   would    have   been' 
instead  of  the  Dominion   of  Canada,  as  it  is  to.day! 
a  great  French  Empire.     Had  this  been  the  case  the 
fortunes  of  the   United   States  would  undoubtedly 
have    been     profoundly    modified,     if    not    wholly 
changed.        But   as   a    matter    of    fact.    Huguenot 
colonization   was   tested    on    tlie   fringe  of  Florida 
and    It   showed   at   once   the   good,    and    the    bad 
qualities    of    French    colonization,    which    are    the 
good  and   the   bad   qualities  of    the   French   tem- 
perament.     Hugnenots    in    Fl  -rida   and   Catholics 
m    Acadia    assailed    the    wilderness     with     equal 
gallantry,   but  were   equally    dependent   upon    the 
mother-country     and    equally     hampered     by    her 
varying  moods,  now  of  patronage,  and  now  of  utter 
mdifference.     Even  their  good  qualities,  their  gaiety 
m  adversity,  their  unwhipped  courage,  their  spon- 
taneous ability  to  fraternise  at  once  with  the  Indians 
were   against   them    in  the  work-a-day    routine   of 
colony-building.     Above  all,  they  loved  the  mother- 
country  too  well  to  become  colonists  in  the   New 
England  sense. 

But  these  French  qualities  have  undoubedly  meant 
much  in  the  history  of  Canada  and  now,  on  the 
threshold  of  this   definite   and    permanent    French 
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occupation,  it  would  be  well  to  ask  ourHulves  why  the 
ambitious  Bchemes  of  Champlain  and  his  followers 
were  bound  to  fail,  and  why  the  centralised  and 
concentrated  province  was  bound  to  succeed,  even 
under  an  alien  flag,  perhaps  even  through  its  pro- 
tection. 

So  long  as  French  gentlemen,  with  a  medloy  of 
hurriedly  hired  adventurers,  Huguenot  or  Catholic, 
were  equipped,  by  one  means  or  other,  for  expeditions 
beyond  the  ocean,  they  camt-  as  explorers,  as  teachers 
of  Christianity,  and  as  fur-traders,  but  they  never 
renounced  the  thought  of  returning  to  France. 
Constantly  beaten  from  the  New  World,  they 
returned  like  waves,  only  to  fall  back  again  Uke 
waves.  In  no  single  instance  under  the  Fleur  de 
Lys,  either  in  Florida  or  in  Acadia  or  in  Quebec,  or 
by  Hudson's  Bay  or  in  Louisiana  have  the  French 
ever  attempted  that  doggedly  pious  transference  of 
home  life  which  the  "  Mayflower,"  under  equally 
atrocious  conditions,  established  in  New  England. 
French  successes  tbllowetl  each  other  in  brilliant 
sequence,  but  their  failures  came  with  equal  rapidity 
and  the  germ  of  each  failure  was  in  the  success  that 
it  followed.  The  French,  in  short,  with  their  love  of 
adventure  for  its  own  sake,  and  their,  perhaps,  too 
quick  assimilation  of  the  Indian  nature,  dissipated 
their  energies  in  a  hundred  directions,  hurled  them- 
selves against  an  environment  instead  of  adapting 
themselves  to  it,  though  they  were  more  naturally 
adaptable  than  their  rivals,  fought  the  Indians,  or 
baptised  them  with  ecpial  readiness  but  depended  all 
the  time  for  the  means  of  subsistence,  not  on  New,  but 
on  Old  France. 
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But  w}ien  once  French  Canadians  instead  of 
Frenchmen  had  their  habitation  by  the  St. 
Lawrence,  a  new  type  of  being  showed  itself. 
Torn  from  France,  the  French  Canadian  had  not 
lost  the  earth-love  of  France,  or  that  sense  of  home 
which,  so  peculiarly  French,  is  by  some  odd  kink  in 
the  Anglo-Saxon  comprehension  deniea  to  the 
French  people.  The  French  Canadian  from  the 
beginning;  loved  Quebec,  was  the  willing  slave  of 
the  Church  which  had  brought  him  to  Quebec,  and 
would  willingly  have  devoted  his  energies  to 
colonising  the  Province  in  the  centralised  and 
comparatively  unambitious  French  manner,  had  not 
other  forces  drawn  him  away. 

There  were  such  long  lines  of  French  kni<:ht- 
errants  in  the  New  World  from  Villegagnon  to 
Dominique  de  Gourgues,  from  Poutrincourt  to  Lrt 
Salle,  from  Champlain  to  Frontenac,  and  such  long 
lines  of  heroic  Jesuit  explorers,  that  a  large  and 
ever-growing  section  of  the  French  Canadians  took  to 
the  woods  and  the  streams  as  naturally  as  birds  take 
wing  to  southern  lands.  They  fell,  roughly,  into 
two  groups,  one  of  which,  as  conrenrs  de  hois, 
veritable  outlaws  of  the  woods,  fought  the  battles 
of  the  fur-trade,  and,  afterwards,  the  battles  of  New 
France.  The  other  group  comprised  the  Donnes, 
those  intrepid  servitors  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers,  who 
accompanied  them  on  their  remote  and  dangerous 
missions.  All  of  these  helped  in  the  exploration  of 
a  vast  unknown  country,  and  the  coureurs  de  hois 
became  experts  in  those  Indian  methods  of  war, 
which  so  astonished  the  British  regulars  under 
Braddock.     But  the  French  Canadians,  whether  on 
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exploration  or  war-mid,  Clui,stian  misHion  <.r  diplt)- 
matic  errand,  always  returned  j,'ladly  lo  tlieir  home 
by  the  St.  I^wronce.  That  was  their  coiiriirv.  and 
beyond  that,  even  in  the  later  days  of  '^'rontenac, 
w<(re(.nly  frontier  posts  and  passea  t<.  U-  taken  aruj 
re  taken  accordin','  to  the  chancts  (.f  war.  This 
system  of  holdinn;  the  western  passes  and  estahhshing 
the  necessjiry  lines  of  cominiinication  dn-w  tlio  very 
life-hl(K)d  from  a  naturally  prolific  Colony,  and  as 
soon  as  that  strain  was  rolaxed,  (.^)u(ljec  expanded 
naturally  and  easily  into  a  stronjr  and  self  eentred 
Province. 

The  stay-at-home  populatir.n  of  Queljec,  Montreal 
and  Three  ]{ivers  were  contented  enoujrh  under  the 
protection  of  the  Church  and  the  supervision  of  the 
Seigneur,  thus  cotitinuing  a  tradition  that  was  to 
become  soon  enouirh  obsolete  Ix-side  the  Seine.  So 
fiir,  then,  as  this  splendid  French  energy  was  really 
useful  to  the  worM,  its  object  was  accomplished  by 
Champlain  and  La  Salle,  and  many  other  wanderers 
including  several  honourable  and  heroic  Jesuit 
Fathers.  But  for  the  concentrated,  centralised— one 
cannot  repeat  these  words  t(X)  often— outlook  of  the 
French  Canadian,  a  Province  rather  than  a  con- 
tment,  was  all  that  was  even  wanted  and  that  is 
precisely  what  he  retains  so  tenaciou.sly  at  the 
pre.sent  moment. 

Champlain's  work,  then,  was  not  in  vain,  when 
he  watched  that  crude  erection  of  wooden  buildings 
rising  in  what  is  now  the  lower  town  of  Quebec.  Of 
course,  there  was  a  garden,  almost  at  once;  in 
French  Canadian  history,  a  garden  is  the  >ne  side  of 
agriculture   rarely  neglected.      Then  came  another 
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side  of  French  entcrprine,  still  rnoru  rarely  ne^'lected, 
conspiracy.     Clianipliiin  dealt  witli   it  promptly,  and 
a    conHpirator'N   l)o<ly  Kwiing     from    a    ^'ibl»et   as    a 
warnin<(   to   traitors   on    the  Heij,'ht.s  of  Abraham, 
while  Font^'rav,'  tfK.k  his  three  accomplices  back  to 
France   fl»r  punishment  in  the  ^'alleys.     (Jharnplain 
waa  now  left  to  hold  (^uel)t'c  with  twenty-eijrht  men, 
and  a   band  of  Montagnais  Indians  built  their  huta 
around  this  isolated  j^roup  of  Frenclinien.     A  little 
later   some  famished    Indians  crossed    the  river  on 
rafts  of  ice,  the  wpiaws  carrying'  their  childrei»,  ami 
reached  Quebec   on   the   verj^r^  „f  starvation.      Food 
was  given  them  at  once,  but  not  content  with  thia 
they  devoured  a  dead  do^r,  frozen  in  the  snow,  which 
had  been  left  as  a  Ijait  for  foxes.     The  French  were 
disgusted   and   horrified  at  this  state  of  thing's,  but 
soon    learned    that    it  was   (piite  usual  among'  the 
Algonquins  of  Acadia  and  the  lower  St.  Lawrence 
during  the  winter,  as  all  these  hunting  tribes  refused 
obstinately  to  till  the  soil.     In  the  Spring  a  sail  tK)at 
came  with  Marais,  Pontgrave's  son-in-law,  on  board. 
His  father-in-law  had  returned  to  Tadous.sjic,  and  a 
little    later    a    meeting    between  the    two   leaders 
followed,   at   which  it    was  agreed    that  Pontgrav^ 
should    take   charge   of  Quebec,    while   Champlain 
went,  as  did  La  Salle  some  seventy  years  later,  in 
quest  of  the  phantom  route  to  China. 

And  now,  Champlain  in  Quebec  was  lured,  as 
Laudonniere  in  Spanish  Florida  had  been  lured,  by 
an  Indian  Chief  to  fight  his  battles.  The  enemy  in 
this  case  was  the  mo.st  dangerous  tribe  of  Indians  on 
the  continent,  the  Iroquois  or  Five  Nations,  whose 
pah.saded  villa— s  sprawled  arrogantly  over  what  is 
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to-day  the  State  of  N'^w  York.  The  Father  of  New 
France  delighted,  quite  in  Laudonnifere's  manner,  in 
the  notion  of  joining  a  war-party  of  +he  Hurons.  It 
was  an  adventure  after  his  own  heart,  but  it  was 
also  one  of  extreme  political  importance,  for  it 
definitely  ranged  the  French  on  the  side  of  the 
weaker  Indian  party.  Marais  and  La  Routte.  the 
pilot,  together  with  eleven  followers  of  Pontgrav^, 
accompanied  the  Father  of  New  France  on  this 
lightly-accepted  but  dangerous  adventure. 

Steel-clad  among  these  naked  savages,  the 
Frenchmen  fla.shed  like  gods  who  had  deigned  to 
take  the  war-path  with  these  yelling  and  whooping 
Red  men.  But  the  Frencli  never  kept  up  the  tension 
of  awe,  and  there  were  soon  quarrels  and  bickerings 
around  them,  while  fishing  and  hunting  excursions 
and  long  garrulous  feasts  still  further  delayed  this 
most  ty])ical  enterprise,  which  again  and  again  in 
after  years  was  to  be  repeated  on  a  larger  scale. 
The  French  had  supplied  their  allies  with  axes  of 
steel,  iind  they  were  very  quick  in  constructing 
defences  of  birch-bark,  open  on  the  river  side,  where 
their  canoes  lay  waiting.  On  the  war-trail  itself 
they  were  not  wholly  without  strategy,  or,  at  least, 
caution.  Scouts  always  preceded  them,  but  except 
for  this  one  precaution  they  had  no  other  guard,  but 
slept  soundly,  heedless  of  any  terror  of  the  scalping 
knife.  But  they  were  most  careful  to  have  the 
opinion  of  their  oracle,  the  medicme-man,  and 
Champlain,  bored  by  bis  antics,  was  compelled  to 
watch  him  as  dripping  with  perspiration,  he  con- 
vulsively appealed  to  the  Great  Spirit. 

Afler  this,  the  canoes  started  once  more  passing  in 
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view  of  mile  after  mile  of  island  country,  from  Isle 
La  Motte  to  the  Grand  Isle,  and  Champlain  glided 
tranquilly  into  the  lake  which  hears  his  name. 
Nearer  and  nearer  lay  their  dangerous  goal,  those 
high  rocks  where  Fort  Ticouderoga  was  afterwards 
reared  only  to  be  fought  over  again  and  again  in  the 
turmoil  of  Canadian  history.  The  expedition  was 
making  for  the  River  Hudson,  hut  near  Crown  Point 
they  fell  in  witli  a  flotilla  of  Iroquois.  All 
through  that  night  the  Iroquois  and  Hurons  abused 
each  other  sarcastically,  in  Champlain's  words : 
"  much  like  the  besieged  and  besiegers  in  a 
beleaguered  town."  In  the  morning  an  encounter 
took  place,  and  the  French  leader  noted  at  once  the 
steady  advance  of  the  enemy.  His  allies  clamoured 
for  him,  and  opened  their  ranks  gladly  to  let  him 
pass.  The  Frenchman  advanced  to  the  front  with 
levelled  arquebus,  and  for  the  first  time  the  Iroquois 
were  brought  in  contact  with  the  new  magic  of 
death.  A  chief  fell  dead,  and  the  Montagnais, 
Huron  and  Algonquin  allies  yelped  in  hideous 
delight.  The  Iroquois  continued  to  fire  their  feeble 
arrows,  but  another  gun-shot  on  their  flank  scattered 
them  terror-stricken  through  the  forest. 

There  followed  a  scene  of  horror  which  was  to  be 
only  too  often  re-enacted  in  the  war-path  annals  of 
Canada.  A  fire  was  lit  and  a  captive  Iroquois  was 
bound  to  a  tree  close  to  it,  while  around  him  the 
Hurons  danced  with  fire-brands.  "  Let  me  send  a 
bullet  through  his  heart,"  urged  Champlain,  but 
they  had  torn  the  scalp  from  tlie  living  head  of  the 
Iroquois  before  the  French  leader  gave  him  the 
bullet  of  mercy.     Champlain  loathed  these  scenes  of 
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torture  which  were,  among  the  Indians,  the  reward 
of  battle.  Long  afterwards,  French  officers,  equaUy 
disgusted,  were  compelled  at  least  to  connive  at  the 
infamies  of  their  allies,  which  they  were  powerless 
to  suppress.  But  when  the  English  were  associated 
with  the  Indians  they  put  down  torture  with  a 
strong  hand,  and  their  allies  in  surprise  asked  them 
"Why  they  did  not  turn  their  heads  away  as  the 
French  did  ? "  The  women  were  equally  ferocious 
and  even  more  ingenious  in  cruelty.  After  this 
particular  engagement  the  squaws  at  'Jadoussac 
swam^  naked  to  the  canoes  to  receive  the  heads  of 
the  dead  Iroquois,  which  they  hung  triumphantly 
around  their  necks. 

On  their  side,  the  Iroquois  gave  torture  to  th.^ 
conquered   and    expected   it   from   the   conquerors. 
They  were  the  most  formidable  tribes  of  all,  and  now 
for   good   or    for   evil,    Champlain  had  take.,  sides 
against    them.      His    allies    were   delighted  ;    the 
Montagnais  undertook  to  guide  him  to  Hudson  Bay, 
and  the  Hurons  promised  to  show  him  the  copper 
mines  on  the  shores  of  their  great  lakes.     In  return 
for   these   favours,    they  asked  from  him  only  one 
thing— to  use   again    his   magic    arquebus   against 
the  common  foe.     Champlain  was  willing  enough  for 
this,  and    in  the  Spring  of  1610,  he  set  out  for  the 
mouth  of  the  Richelieu  to  meet  his  allies,  and  in  the 
battle   that    followed,    French  arquebuses   wrought 
havoc   once  more   amoug    the  Iroquois.     Scenes  of 
torture    and   cannibalism    celebrated   the   occasion 
but   the   allies    were  careful  to  keep  a  few  of  the 
captives   for   the   amusement   of  their  women  and 
young  girls. 
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Champlain  was  now  the  hero  of  the  allied  Hurons 
and  Montagnaia,  but  the  French  Colony  was  still  in 
a  precarious  state,  and  De  Monts'  affairs  in  France 
were  becoming  worse  and  worse.  Champlain  was 
forced  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  leaving  his  lieutenant, 
Du  Pare,  in  command.  The  following  Spring,  how- 
ever, he  returned  with  a  whole  horde  of  adventurers, 
hungry  for  spoil  and  eager  to  establish  a  new 
Colony,  animated,  perhaps,  by  a  more  worldly  spirit 
than  the  others,  but  none  the  less  founded  on 
the  familiar  French  lines.  Traders  Hooded  Montreal. 
The  Hurons  soon  followed,  and  the  chatFering  and 
haggling  over  beaver  skins  began  with  a  new  zest. 
The  Huion  chiefs,  suspicious  of  these  strangers, 
retained  their  confidence  in  Champlain.  "  Come  to 
our  county,"  they  pleaded,  "  buy  our  beaver,  build  a 
fort,  teach  us  the  true  faith,  do  what  you  will,  but 
do  not  bring  this  crowd  with  you."  Champlain  tried 
to  re-assure  them,  but  they  very  soon  betook  them- 
selves to  the  other  side  of  the  rapids,  where  they 
were  visited  by  the  great  French  leader. 

A  few  months  later  the  indefatigable  Champlain 
was  discussing  Canadian  affairs  with  De  Monts  near 
Rochelle,  and  on  his  way  back  to  Paris,  his  horse 
fell  on  him,  and  he  was  very  nearly  killed. 
Determined  to  secure  important  patronage  for  New 
France,  he  interested  no  less  a  person  than  Charles 
of  Bourbon,  Comte  de  Soissons,  who  became  Viceroy, 
with  the  title  of  lieutenant-general  for  the  King. 
The  Comte  delegated  his  powers  to  Champlain,  who 
thus  acquired  complete  control  of  the  fur-trade  in 
Quebec  and  its  vicinity.  The  Comte  de  Soissons, 
however,  died  suddenly,  and  the  Protectorship  of 
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Canada  passed  to  Henry  of  Bourbon,  father  of  the 
great  Cond^. 

Champlain  was  now  dominant  in  New  France  but 
he  was  too  restless  to  confine  himself  to  the  practical 
and  prosaic  problems  of  settling  a  new  country.  His 
dreams  were  still  of  the  northern  route  to  China,  and 
homes  for  French  settlers  seemed,  to  this  ardent 
churchman,  wholly  insignificant  compared  with  the 
salvation  of  Indian  souls.  Religion  and  adventure 
alike  lured  the  French  to  those  forest  encampments 
and  already  a  young  Frenchman  had  wintered  among 
^he  Indians  and  had  returned  to  tell  of  his  experi- 
ences. 

Fired  by  this  example,  Nicolas  de  Vignan  went 
up  the  Ottawa  in  one  of  the  Algonquin  canoes  and 
appeared  suddenly  in  Paris  in  1612  with  the  kind  of 
story  that  was  sure  to  appeal  to  the  imagination  of 
the  Old  World.  He  had  found,  it  seemed,  a  great 
lake,  at  the  sources  of  the  Ottawa,  had  crossed  it  and 
then  descended  a  river  flowing  northwards.  This 
river,  he  maintained,  reached  the  shore  of  a  sea  and 
there  he  had  found,  as  convincing  evidence  of  his 
adventure,  the  wreck  of  an  English  vessel,  whose 
crew  had  been  slaughtered  by  the  Indians.  More- 
over, De  Vignan  assured  the  Parisians  that  this 
phantom  water-way  was  within  seventeen  days  of 
Montreal  by  canoe. 

Important  people  at  the  French  Court  greedily 
accepted  thi«  story,  which  seemed  to  be  confirmed  by 
the  rumour  of  a  recent  English  wreck  in  the 
Northern  seas.  Champlain  determined  to  test  its 
truth,  and  early  in  1613,  he  advanced  in  canoes  up 
the  Ottawa  with  De  Vignan  accompanied  by  three 
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other  Frenchmen  and  an  Indian.  It  seemed  to  him 
now  that  he  was  at  last  definitely  on  the  way  to  the 
Spice  Islands  of  the  East  and  the  wealth  of  the 
Indies,  whereas  he  was  realJy  on  the  way  to  the 
scarcely  less  mysterious  depths  of  the  Canadian 
forest.  Above  the  RapJds  of  Calumet,  between  the 
forks  of  the  divided  river,  lies  the  Isle  des  Allumettes, 
where  was  a  settlement  of  the  ancestors  of  our  modern 
Ottawas.  These  Indians  watched  the  advancing 
canoes  m  bewildered  amazement.  Then  Nibachis 
their  Chief,  proffered  the  Calumet  of  Peace  and 
spoke  words  which  may  be  accepted  as  the  Indian 
estimate  of  Samuel  Champlain  :  "  These  white  men 
must  have  fallen  from  the  clouds.  How  else  could 
they  have  reached  us  through  the  woods  and  rapids, 
which  even  we  find  it  hard  to  pass  ?  " 

The  Indians  escorted  the  expedition  past  the  head 
of  Lake  Coulange  and  thence  through  mysterious 
trails  to  the  huts  of  a  Chief  named  Tessouat  who 
thought  that  he  was  dreaming  as  he  looked  at  the 
white  strangers.     Champlain  visited  a  cemetery  in  a 
neighbouring  Island  and   noted   with  astonishment 
that  these  savages   who  cared   seeming]  v  so   little 
for  the  living,  were  punctilious    in   preservin.^-  the 
prestige   of  the   dead.      Tessouat  gave  a  feast   in 
honour  of  Champlain,  and  these  forest  feasts  to  the 
white   wanderers  became   almost   as    traditional   as 
service  on  the  war-path.       Pounded   maize    mixed 
with   unsalted  scraps  of  fish  and  sombre  morsels  of 
meat  formed  the  first  course  which  was  fbllowed  by 
broiled  fish  and  flesh  accompanied  by  a  kettle  of  cold 
water.     After  the  dinner  the  sqaws  filled  and  lighted 
the  pipes  and  then  noiselessly  withdrew.     The  two 
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leaders  smoked   in  silence  for  an  hour,  and   then 
Champlain  asked  for  four  canoes  and  eight  men  to 
accompany    him    to    the    Northern    Lake  of    the 
Nipissings,       But    the    old    Chief    distrusted    the 
Nipissings  as  a  race  well  versed  in  spells,  hut  useless 
in  service  of  war  and  only  too  prone  to  kill  by  stealth 
those  who  trusted  them  as  allies.     Champlain  per- 
sisted  in   his  request,   which  was  at   last  granted. 
He  then  went  out  to  visit  the  fields  and  noted  the 
novelty  of  French  peas,  struggling  gallantly  among 
the   crops   of  pumpkins   and  beans.     But  when  he 
returned,  Tessouat  had  already  changed  his  mmd, 
whereupon  Champlain  asked  him  for  only  two  canoes. 
The  Indian  begged  him  to  desist  and  reminded  him 
of  rocks  and  cataracts  and  above  all,  of  the  infamy  of 
the  Nipissings.      Champlain  urged  in  reply,  that  as 
De  Vignan  had  already  made  the  journey,  it  could 
not  be  so  terrible  as  Tessouat  sought  to  describe  it. 
Then  the  phantom   route  to   China  dissolved  once 
more  into  the  smoke  of  the  wigwam.     For  the  old 
Chief  answered,   that  De  Vignan  knew  very  well, 
that  he  had  lived  with   him,  Tessouat,    night  and 
morning,  and  had  never  in  his  life  approached  the 
country    of  the    Nipissings,       De  Vignan  was  un- 
masked and  the  disgusted  French  leader  returned  to 
Montreal  where  Du  Pare  and  his  followers  had  been 
spending  their  time  in  hunting. 

Disheartened,  as  he  was,  by  this  imposture,  Champ- 
lain crossed  the  ocean  again  in  the  interests  of  New 
France.  This  time  he  found  friends  among  the 
Rdcollet  Friars  and  as  he  was  always  more  anxious 
about  the  soul  of  the  Indian  than  the  fur  of  the 
beaver,  he  appealed  for  a  mission,  and  funds  for  this 
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purpose  were  duly  subscribed  by  the  States  General 
Four  Friars  were  named  for  this  historic  enterprise- 
Denis  Jamet,  Jean   Dolbeau,  Josepli  le  Carron  and 
Pacifique  du  Plessis.       "  They  packed  their  Church 
ornaments,  and  we  our  lu-irajre,"  nays  Champlain 
Ihere  was  no  delay  and  the  Udvsseus  ot  New  France 
arrived  at  Quebec  with    his    heroic    mendicants    in 
theSprmgof  1615,  and  mass  celebrated  this  latest 
phase  ui  colonization.     The  Colony  was  now  split  up 
into  missions,    the   Hurons   bein<r   assigned   to   Le 
Carron,  and  the  xMontagnais  to  Dolbeau,  while  Jamet 
and  Du  Plessis  remained  lor  the  present  in  Quebec 

Champlain  had  now  satisHed  his  spiritual  aspira- 
tions and  he  could  turn  his  attention  to  his  natural 
inclinations.     The   allies    were  clamouring  Ibr    war 
against  the  Iroquois  and  Champlain  and  Pontgrave 
agreed   that   war    they   should  have.     The  system 
was  definitely    established.     French  priests  were  to 
baptize  the  Indians  and  save  their  souls.     French 
soldiers  were  to   fight  the  battles  of  the  converts 
and    French    traders    were   to  supply   them    with 
material    necessities.     The    Colony,    as    a    whole 
continued  in  practice  and  in  theory  to  draw  its  life- 
blood  from  France,  and  so  long  as  its  interests  were 
served   by   an    intelligence   such  as   Champlain  all 
went  comparatively  well,  but  it  required  such  men 
as  he  to  stimulate  the  wandering  imagination  of  the 
Parisians.     He,  on  both   sides  of  the  Atlantic  was 
the  very  soul  of  this  great  French  Christian  trading- 
mission.     And  very  soon  with  ten  Indians  he  was  on 
his   way   up   the    Ottawa    in    the   track  of  Father 
Joseph  le  Carron,  who  had  already  left  for  his  newly 
established  mission.     The  journey  was  no  lijrht  task 
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"  It  would  be  hard  to  tell  you,"  writes  the  Father, 
"  how  tired  I  was  with  paddling  all  day,  with  all  my 
strength  among  the  Indians  ;  wading  the  rivers,  a 
hundred  times  and  more,  through  the  mud  and  over 
the  sharp  rocks  that  cut  my  feet ;  carrying  the 
canoe  and  luggage  through  the  woods  to  avoid  the 
rapids  and  frightful  cataracts  ;  and  half-starved  all 
the  while,  for  we  had  nothing  to  eat  but  a  little 
sagamite,  a  sort  of  porridge  of  water  and  pounded 
maize,  of  which  they  gave  us  a  very  small  allowance 
every  morning  and  night.  Kut  I  must  needs  tell  you 
what  abundant  consolation  1  found  luider  all  my 
troubles;  for  when  one  sees  so  many  intidels  needing 
nothing  but  a  drop  of  water  to  make  them  childien 
of  God,  he  feels  an  inexpressible  ardour  to  lal)our  tor 
their  conversion,  and  sacritice  to  it  his  repose  and 
his  life." 

Neither  Champlain  nor  his  interpreter,  Etienne 
Prul^,  thought  anything  of  these  hardships 
and  as  they  stood  en  the  shore  of  Lake  Mipissing, 
they  were  only  too  impatient  to  glide  onward  in 
search  of  the  unknown.  Once  more  the  canoes  were 
launched  and  they  paddled  through  islands  until 
they  reached  z.  vdlage  of  the  >iipissings,  an  Algonquin 
band  whom  the  Jesuits  were  afterwards  to  call,  "  the 
Sorcerers."  Champlain  feasted  with  them  for  two 
da'>',  after  which  he  floated  away  from  them  into 
the  solitude  of  the  French  River.  Days  of  utter 
loneliness  followed,  and  then  a  band  of  Indians, 
yelling  from  the  shore,  told  them  that  the  Great 
Lake  of  the  Hurons  was  actually  in  sight.  To 
Champlain  and  Brule  the  cry  of  Lake  Huron  was 
almost   as   significant  as   that  of  "  The  Sea !   The 
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Sea  ! "  to  the  Greeks.  Here,  was  one  of  the  great 
pivots  of  the  new  mission  and  here  lay  the  strong- 
hold of  their  allies  aj^ainst  the  still  unknown  and 
not  sufliciently  dreaded  Iroquois.  Champlain  had 
prolonged  his  journey  of  1613,  not  to  the  phantom 
Northern  jmsKage,  hut  to  the  heart  of  the  Huron 
country.  :,e  Carron  was  already  established  at 
Carhagouha,  where  Champlain  visited  him.  Twelve 
Frenchmen  had  followed  the  mi-ssionary  and  with 
Champlain  and  his  little  party  they  formed  together 
a  congregation  for  the  Hrst  mass  ever  pronounced 
in  the  land  of  the  Hurous. 

That  mass  was  in  the  deepest  sense  historic,  for 
in  the  Huron  mission  the  most  devoted  eftbrts  of  the 
French    priest   were   to    be   unweariedly   expended 
without  hope  or  thought  of  material  reward.     It  was 
at  once  the  frontier  outpost  of  French  Chri.stianity 
and  the  target  of  Iroquois  hate.      And  even  to-day, 
something    of   those    interwoven    memories   seems 
to  lurk  in  the  forests  and  islands  of  the  Northern 
shore   of  the   Georgian    Bay.     Here,  at  least,    the 
old-time  genius  of  Canada  seems  still  to  brood  as 
though  the  little  comparatively  mo<lern  towns  were 
powerless  to  break  the  spell  of  history.     It  is  true 
that    a    few    straggling     Indians   and   half-breeds 
scarcely  suggest  the  high  hopes  of  the  Hurons  when 
Champlain  came  Hrst  to  their  great  inland  sea.     It  is 
true  that  the  small,  more  than   half-French  towns 
hardly   justify    the   great   ambition   of  Champlain 
to  found  a  French  Empire,  whose  living  heart  was  to 
remain   ever  a  Catholic  mission.      But   the   spirit 
of  environment  in  the  natural  places  is  still  curiously 
the  same.   Now,  as  in  the  days  of  Champlain,  nature  is 
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infinitely  stronger  than  man  in  this  pai  j  of  the  Lake 
of  the  Hurons.  In  these  recesses  of  the  wilderness 
the  little  flag-Hying  steamers  pass  as  incongruous 
intruders,  forgotten  as  the  puffs  of  their  own  smoke, 
lost  in  the  trantiuiliity  that  broods  everywhere, 
in  tliis  place,  whose  spirit  no  tourists  will  ever  sub- 
due. Particularly  at  nij^ht  in  the  open,  one  catches 
the  spirit  of  Canadian  history  among  these  islands, 
veritably  haunted  by  the  genius  of  Champlain,  the 
devotion  of  tlie  early  Jesuit,  and  the  avenging 
madness  of  the  Iroquois,  On  the  deck  of  some  old 
sailing  boat,  having  escaped  from  some  neighbouring 
island  at  the  ever  punctual  onrush  of  mosquitoes, 
hearing  from  time  to  time  the  whip  ©'wheel's  chance 
answer  to  the  laughter  of  the  loom,  watching 
perhaps  those  mysterious  northern  lights  tliat  seem 
to  add  a  fantastic  glamour  to  the  shadowed  islands, 
one  recalls,  almost  in  spite  of  oneself,  a  hint  of  the 
old-time  spirit  of  the  place.  Under  these  conditions, 
at  nightfall,  it  is  easy  enough  to  reconstruct  in 
fancy  the  flotillas  of  Indians  passing  noiselessly 
by  ghostly  islands,  easy  enough  to  visualize  tho.se 
first  Frenchmen,  who  plunged,  veritably  like  gods, 
into  the  Red  man's  tttstnesses.  And  here,  even 
to-day,  a  French  mission  persists  in  the  district  of 
this  well-nigh  obliterated  race,  and  the  Red  man  in 
his  heart  is  not  so  very  different  from  those  who 
shouted  their  welcome  to  Champlain.  Talk  to  the 
Indian  who  paddles  you  to  the  best  fishing  places, 
undertakes  the  duty  of  portages,  lights  your  fire,  cooks 
for  you,  lies  to  you  about  fish  that  were  never  seen, 
and  furred  things  that  have  long  ceased  to  rustle  in 
these  woods.      Talk  to  him  when  he  is  tired  of  these 
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thing's,  ami  listen  to  him  when  he  is  really  talking  to 
himself.  Then  you  will  realiHe  that  at  heart  he 
i8  still  one  of  the  timeless  things  ofthese  invaded 
solitudes  that  are  still  the  sajictuary  of  so  much 
unknown  "  wood  magic." 

You   may  hire  him   for  peaceful  occupations,  hut 
in  his  heart  he  is  restive  as  the  furretl  fugitives  that 
stir  at  night  among  the  pines,  and  like  theirs,  his 
day,   as  he  would  have   it,  seems   passing   always. 
And  for  the  next  generation,  it  will  be  yet  harder  to 
live  the  Refl  man's  unlx)ught  life.       He  knows  that 
what  is  best  for  his  son  and   his  son's  son,  is  to  live 
in  the  open,  to  shoot,  to  fish,  to  traverse  at  will  the 
distances  of  his  lakes.     Books,  in  his  soul,  he  even 
now  half  fears  as  symbols  of  that  pale  life  which  will 
rob  him  of  his  innermost  secret  of  earth -love,  with- 
out ever  imparting  to  him  then  own.      But  in  these 
4uiet  places,  and  in  his  scattered  reserves,  the  Indian 
clings  to  the  natural  life.     Gone  for  him,  the  glamour 
of  the  war-path,  the  ecstacy  of  scalps,  the  anticipa- 
tion of  the  hunting  ground,  the  coma  of  primeval 
feasts.     Gone  for  him  that  first  wonder  at  the  white 
man  who,  while  saving  his  soul,  knew  how  to  remain 
his  friend.       Gone  for  him,  the  manitou,  and  all  the 
old  rites  of  his  materialistic  faith.     Hut  still,  like  the 
needle  to  the  north,  the  Indian  responds  to  the  lure 
of  lake  and  rapid  and  island,  as  though  here,  and  not 
in  his  respectable  little  ramshackle  villages,  must  be 
ever  his  roofless  home.     Tbt   paternal  government  of 
England  has  most  wisely  lett  him.  as  far  as  jwssible. 
to  his  own   inclinations  and  in  tlie  vast  stretch  of 
country  around  Lake  Huron,  thee  is  still   scope  for 
at  least  a  mirage  of  tlie  old  Indian  life.     Modified 
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environment  throughout  th«  Dominion  may  be  naid  to 
have  raiBed  the  Indian  to  a  level  of  bonused 
agricultural  independence,  may  be  said  to  have 
housed  him,  fed  him  und  clothed  him,  and  educated 
him   without  stupidly  trying  to  transform  a  tixed 

*yP''-  ... 

Their  industries  and   their  aj^ricultural  pursuits 

have  been  alike  protected  and  the  surviving  Red 
men  have  no  cause  whatever  to  complain  of  the 
observation  of  the  proclaniiition  of  17<);J  by  which 
they  were  guaranteed  justice  and  protection  in  the 
hunting  grounds  of  the  great  country,  which  they 
could  never  make  their  own.  But  the  Indian's  day 
of  hunter  and  warrior  and  fur-trader  on  a  wholly 
independent  scivle  was  over  from  the  moment  that 
Samuel  Chumplain  penetrated  into  the  remote  fast- 
nesses of  ( ''inatla. 

This  expedition  to  Lake  Huron  was  of  great 
significance,  not  only  I'rom  the  standpoint  of  Christian 
mis:>..)UH,  but  fronj  the  stJindpoint  of  French  policy  in 
Canada,  (/hainplain  was  received  as  the  champion 
of  the  llurons  and  after  endless  feasting,  speech- 
making  and  tiinfarades  of  Indian  joy,  he  was  allowed 
to  enter  their  capital,  which  was  situated  on  the  site 
of  that  pleasant  little  town  on  Lake  Simcoe,  Orillia. 
This  modern  town,  with  its  coiicessions  to  the  highest 
standard  of  comfort,  certainly  seems  to  have  wholly 
forgotten  the  uproar  of  squaws  and  children  that 
greeted  Champlain  nearly  three  hundred  yeai-s  fgo. 
Warriors  poured  in  from  every  direction  and  the 
new.s  came  that  the  Eries  would  join  the  Hurons 
with  five  hundred  warriors.  Brule,  one  of  the  most 
intrepid  pioneers  in  all  the   long  annals  of  French 
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gallantry  in  Cimada,  was  denpatcheil  with  twelve 
Indians  to  meet  them.  It  was  a  dangerous  mission 
for  the  party  had  to  pass  the  dreaded  lx>rder8 
of  the  Iroquois  country. 

Champlain  remained  with  the  Huron  fleet,  which 
pass*"'  T  L'ik»f  Sitncoe,  entered  the  River  Talbot, 
an'.  t  titer  "(jptagin^  to  Halsam  Lake,  made  its 
V  '  •  ..  ■  I'  s  of  th(^  Trent  On  thi*  way 
''I'  ■  I'il/  ■'.  t'.'  !ri-  'ves  in  a  deer  hunt  and  Chain- 
■   ■'  ■'    'f'  :     '  I   i  interlude  of  sport  as  keenly 

'       •*'      1'^  i'       1  ■    Anabasis.       Incidentally,  au 

•it  'ily  shot,  hut  as  he  was  not  killed, 
■I  e't  iiiid  his  clamourinjj;  friends,  more 
•n  (lis  injuries.  The  canoes  then 
'n.ii  I  .e  mouth  of  the  Trent  over  I^ake 
d  '■'.'.  lod  within  the  confines  of  New 
Piercing  the  forest,  they  crossed  Lake 
Oneida,  and  another  finir  days'  march  brought  them 
well  within  the  zone  of  war.  Huron  scouts  now 
succeeded  in  capturing  a  tisliing  party,  consisting  of 
eleven  men,  women  and  children.  So  prjud  were 
the  Hurons  of  this  small  e.xploit  that  a  (Jhief  cele- 
brated it  at  once  by  cutting  off  the  finger  of  a  woman 
prisoner,  but  when  Clianipl.aiQ  angrily  protested 
against  further  torture,  the  allies  yielded. 

But  he  was  unable  to  discipline  them  in  battle. 
They  attacked  the  Iroquoi  in  noisy  confusion  and  were 
repulsed  until  the  jirqueb  as  drove  back  the  enemy 
to  the  town  of  the  Onondaga.s,  a  rather  effectively 
palisaded  village  of  far  greater  pretentions  than  the 
ordinary  fortified  village  of  the  Hurons.  In  the 
assault  that  followed,  the  French  leader  was  wounded, 
but  contirnied  to  spur  on  his  allies,  who,  however, 
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wished  to  wait  for  the  :  ve  hundred  Eries.  As  these 
reinforcements  did  not  arrive,  the  Hurons  insisted, 
after  a  few  more  useless  skinnishe?,  on  retreat,  and 
the  wounded  were  placed  in  baskets  on  the  backs  of 
warriors,  "  bundled  in  a  heap,"  in  Champlain's  words, 
"  doubled  and  strapped  together  after  such  a  f:\shion 
that  one  could    move    no   more  than  an   infant  in 

swaddlinjir  clothes I   lost  all  patience, 

and  as  soon  as  I  could  bear  my  weight  I  got  out  of 
this  prison,  or  to  speak  plainly,  out  of  hell." 

The    Hurons    blamed  the    "  man   with    the    iron 
breast  "  for  their  own  failure,  and  he  was  compelled 
to  winter  with    them    and    to   accept  the  doubtful 
hospitality  ot    their  Chief,    Darontal.      It  was   not 
until    1G18,  that  he  met  at  Saut  St.  Louis,  Etienne 
Brul6,    and   he,    too,   had  a  typical  tale  to  tell  of 
adventures   among   the    Indians.       He    had    been 
captured  by  the  Iroijuois,  tied  to  a  tree  and  burned 
with    firebrands.      During  this  torment,   an   Indian 
asked   him  what  he  was  wearing  at   his  breast,  and 
thrust  out  a  hand  to  grasp  the  Frenchman's  Agnus 
Dei.  "  If  you  touch  it,"  said  Brule,  "  you  and  your  race 
will  die."      The  Indian  defied  the  threat  and  Brul^ 
pointed   to  the  dark  clouds,  already  threatening  a 
storm,  and  warned  the   Irocjuois  th.it  they  expressed 
the  anger  of  the    Frenchman's   God.      The   storm 
broke  and  the  torturers  fied,  after  which  a  Chief,  who 
had  all  along  been  well-disposed  towards  the  French- 
man,  returned  to  release  him.     He  then  made  his 
way  back  to  the  friendly  Hurons  and  joined  one  of 
their  yearly  expeditions  to  Montreal.     Such  stories 
as  tiiese,  l)ecame  afterwards  only  too  familiar,  and 
every  Jesuit   priest,  who  ventured  into  these   wild 
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places  knew  well  that  he   was  facing    the    slow, 
cunning  torments  of  the  Iroquois'  hatred. 

The  Hurons,  it  must  be  remembered,  were  almost 
equally  cruel  and   quite  as  treacherous,  and  Brul^ 
was  to  meet  death  at   their  hands  seventeen  years 
later  near  Penetauguishine.     Champlain's  own  glory 
was    now    dimmed    among    the    Hurons,   but    his 
personalty  soon   forced  them  to  admire  and  respect 
him  even  after  defeat.      He  had  many  adventures 
among  them,  and  once  he  was  lost  for  days  in  the 
forest,  after  which  Darontal   would  never  allow  him 
to  be  in  the  woods   alone.     At  last  he  was  able  to 
make  his  way  towards  Quebec,  but  a  serious  quarrel 
was  in  process  between  the  Algont|uins  and  Hurons, 
and  he  was  delayed  at  the  Lake  of  the  Nipissings, 
where,  however,  he  was  successful  in  settling  the 
dispute.       After    this    the    indefatig.ible  wanderer 
returned  to  Quebec  for  a  brief  spell  of  rest.     The 
permanent    inhabitants   of  this   town,    mainly  fur- 
traders  and  friars,  consisted  of  rather  less  than  sixty 
people,    who  were,    as   a  rule,    ill-disposed  towards 
each    other.       The    situation    was    still  most   dis- 
couraging,   but    Champlaiii    clung    to   Quel)ec   and 
worked  for  the  Colony  in  France. 

In  1620,  he  brought  out  his  young  wife  to  Quebec. 
She,  much  to  his  horror,  had  a  leaning  towards  the 
Huguenots,  but  he  succeeded  in  converting  her,  and 
on  her  return  to  France  Madame  Chaniplain  desired 
to  become  a  nun.  Her  husband  would  not  permit 
this,  hut  they  were  virtually  .separated,  and  on  his 
death,  his  widow  fulfilled  her  ambition  and  became 
an  Ursuline  nun. 

Such    already    was  the    influence  of  (^>uelH>c,  and 
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it  was  to  become  more  aud  more  permeated 
by  ecclesiasticism.  The  Jesuits  determined  to 
capture  Canada,  and  in  1 625,  the  R^collets,  doubtless 
owing  to  diplomatic  pressure,  invited  the  followers 
of  Loyola  to  help  them  in  the  Canadian  mission. 
The  same  year,  as  the  Jesuits  were  without  houses  in 
Quebec  and  so  had  been  compelled  to  accept  the 
hospitality  of  the  Rucollets,  Father  Noirot  and  Father 
De  la  None  arrived  with  twenty  labourers  to  build 
a  permanent  habitation  un-  their  Order.  Needless 
to  say,  from  that  inst .  >  Jie  hopes  of  Protestantism 
in  New  France  were  at  an  end.  The  Huguenots 
were  rigorously  excluded  from  the  Heights  of 
Abraham,  but  other  enemies  of  the  Faith  could  not 
be  dealt  with  so  easily.  In  1(528,  the  inhabitants  of 
Quebec,  who  were  on  the  verge  of  starvation, 
expected  a  S(juadron  of  transports  from  Dieppe. 
Almost  at  the  same  time  an  English  squadron  was 
on  its  way  to  the  same  destination.  War  had 
broken  out  between  England  and  France,  and  very 
soon  those  Scottish  Frenchmen,  the  brothers  Kirk, 
who  had  Ijeen  expelled  froni  New  France  as 
Huguenots,  were  to  wreak  a  terrible  vengeance. 
The  Kirks  had  oftered  their  services  to  the  Enfrlish 
fleet  ;  the  French  Heet  was  beaten  and  Quebec 
surrendered.  After  all  his  labours,  his  heroic  energy, 
his  unflinching  persistence  against  difficulties  in  the 
Old  World  and  in  the  New,  Champlain  found 
himself  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  Thomas  Kirk,  who 
seems  to  have  treated  him  courteously  and  even  to 
have  gone  on  shore  with  Kim  to  shoot  larks. 

But   the  Father  of  New  France  had  not  yet  done 
with  the  New  World.      A  little  later,  he  interviewed 
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the  French  Ambassador  in  London,  and  it  was 
through  his  agency  that  the  Colony  ^vas  restored  to 
the  French.  The  transfer  was  made  on  July  5th,  1632, 
when  Emery  de  Caen  anchored  off  Quebec  w  ith  a 
commission  to  take  the  place  under  the  protection  of 
the  French  flag,  to  hold  for  one  year  a  monopoly  of 
the  fur-trade,  and,  after  the  expiration  of  that 
period,  to  hand  it  over  to  that  almost  bankrupt 
syndicate,  The  Hundred  Associates  of  New  France. 

The  next  year,  Chami)laiii  received  from  Cardinal 
Kichelieu  a  new  commission  to  command  in  Quebec 
on  behalf  of  the  Company.  But  the  fur-trade,  like 
every  other  material  interest,  was  already  in  the 
background  throughout  New  France.  Even  before 
the  death  of  Champlain,  the  Jesuits,  and  tlie  Jesuits 
alone,  were  masters  in  Canada.  The  great  leader 
died  in  16;55,  and  he  may  be  acce|)ted  as  perhaps  the 
most  wonderful  expression  on  the  new  continent  of 
that  restless  French  daring,  which  in  history  is  found 
to  be  so  olten  united  with  the  deepest  and  humblest 
devotion  to  the  authority  of  Konie.  Others  were  to 
centralise  French  dominance  in  the  New  World  ; 
others  were  to  develop  the  mercantile  side  of  French 
Canada  ;  others  were  to  woo  the  Indians  into  a 
systemised  fold  of  the  Catholic  Church.  But 
Champlain,  in  the  restless  largeness  and  bountv  of 
his  nature,  included  in  a  single  personality  all  the 
three  types  which  were  to  mean  so  nmch  to  French 
Canada. 

The  Father  of  New  France  had  stood  for  Old 
France  with  all  the  proud  fidelity  of  Count 
Frontenac.  The  restless  explorer  had  exhibited  the 
same  demonic  energy  that  iiersued  La  Salle  down 
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the  Mississippi.  Moreover,  Samuel  Champlain, 
without  for  a  moment  losing  sight  of  the  claims  of 
the  Indian  soul,  had  been  mindful  of  the  secular 
interests  of  the  trader.  By  nature,  a  governor,  a 
soldier,  an  explorer,  and  a  loyal  Christian  without 
fanaticism,  he  exemplified  at  their  best  those  winning 
and  amiable  qualities  of  supremacy  that  made  the 
Indian,  who  feared  the  very  shadow  of  the  Spaniard, 
greet  the  Frenchman  as  a  personal  friend.  Moreover, 
it  was  Champlain's  championship  of  the  Hurons  in 
their  death-grapple  with  the  Iroquois  that  shaped, 
for  good  or  evil,  the  whole  policy  of  the  French  in 
Canada.  He  had  become,  at  least  for  his  allies,  the 
Indian's  Father,  tlie  real  Onoiitio,  as  Frontenac  was 
afterwards  to  style  himself,  and  with  his  coming, 
the  Red  man's  independent  day  in  Canada  had  closed 
for  ever. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  EARLY  JESUITS. 

T"HE  Huguenots  had  now  been  beaten  back  from 
*       Canada  quite  as  efficiently  as  they  had  been 
beaten  back  from  Florida,  and  as  though  this  were 
not  a  sufficient  misfortune  to   a   Colony   so  much 
in  need   of  secular   energy,   the   less   concentrated 
and    less    fanatical    Kecollet    Friars    were    to    be 
supplanted  by  the  followers  of  Loyola.     It  was  at 
once  the  task  and  the  delight  of  the  Jesuits  not 
only  to  convert  the  Red  Indian,  but  to  knead  and 
mould   the  whole   life   of  that  New  France  which 
clung  so  despairingly  to  an  environment  with  which 
as  yet,  it  seemed  to  be  wholly  unable  to  cope.     Like 
their  sisters  in  France,  Canadian  women  were   to 
become    zealous    in    the    interests   of  the   mission 
Madame  Hebert,  the  widow  of  the  first  settler  in 
Canada,   worked  devotedly   for   Father   Le  Jeune 
Superior  of  the  Residence  of  Quebec,  and  his  brother 
Jesuits.     The  missionaries  had  no  easy  task  before 
them  in  this  desolate  country,  whose  few  isolated  forts 
bore  witness  to  recent  <!evastation.     But  their  hearts 
and  souls  were  dedicated   to  converting   the  Red 
man  and  the  Superior  commenced  by  lerrning  with 
great  ditiiculty  an  Indian  languacre. 

There  were  six  Jesuits  in  the  Refectory,  and  even 
in  this  small  number  the  types  are  varied.  For  the 
Jesuits  were  Frenchmen,  and  some  of  them  re- 
produced, as  it  were,  in  spite  of  themselves,  precisely 
those  qualities  that  had  contributed  so  much  to  the 
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exploits  of  the  French  adventurers  who  liad  preceded 
them.  The  last  four  Jesuits,  Brf^ibeuf,  Mass^, 
Daniel  and  Devest,  had  come  to  Quebec  when 
Champlain  took  command  after  the  evacuation  of  the 
English.  These  priests  were  for  one  reason  or 
another,  either  by  temperament  or  from  a  sense  of 
duty,  wanderers  and  explorers,  and  even  the 
Superior  determined  to  accompany  a  roving 
expedition  of  the  Montagnais  in  the  hope  of  baptising 
converts  and  mastering  the  language  of  the  people. 
It  is  the  familiar  story  of  French  Christianity 
across  the  ocean.  The  cultivated  French  Jesuit, 
isolated  tim<>n<'  twentv  Indian  hunters,  watches  them, 
studies  them  and  endures  all  hardships  with  that  half 
ironical  stoicism  which  is  his  national  birthright. 
One  of  the  Indians  Bung  the  contents  of  a  boiling 
kettle  into  his  brother's  face.  "  He  Wtus  never  so 
well  washed  in  his  life,"  comments  the  Superior, 
"  he  lost  all  the  skin  of  his  face  and  breast.  Would 
to  God  his  heart  had  changed  also  " !  The  Indian 
howlin*'  with  pain,  sought  at  once  a  hatchet  to  kill 
Le  Jeune  who  had  to  pass  that  night  in  the  woods. 
"Though  my  bed,"  he  notes,  "had  not  been  made 
up  since  the  creation  of  the  world,  it  was  not  hard 
enough  to  prevent  nie  from  sleeping.'  He  continued 
on  the  e.xpedition  as  though  nothing  had  happened, 
and  the  old  grievances — cold,  heat,  smoke  and  dogs 
— blending  easily  with  the  perpetual  squalor  of 
scjuatting  savages,  were  occasionally  illumined  by 
Indian  jugglery.  Hunger  was  at  hand  and  priest 
and  sorcerer  were  rivals  in  wishing  for  game.  The 
intrepid  Jesuit  has  set  down  a  bill  of  fare  for  Christ- 
mas Eve  which   sheds  an   interesting   sidelight  on 
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home  life  in  the  forest.  "  The  Lord  gave  us  for  our 
supper  a  porcupine,  larfre  as  a  sucking  pig,  and  also 
a  rabbit.  It  was  much,  it  is  true,  for  eighteen 
nineteen  persons,  but  the  Holy  Virgin  and  St' 
Joseph,  her  glorious  spouse,  were  not  so  well  treated 
on  this  very  day  in  the  stable  of  BethlLem  " 

These  Algonquins  lived  by  fishing  and  hunting, 
and  there  was  a  period  befon   the  Spring,   as    the 
^rench  had  already  discovered,  when  semi-starvation 
was  expect  d.     After  five  months'   wandering    the 
hunting  i,arty  made  their  way  to  the  banks  of  the  St 
Lawrence,  and  a  well-known  Indian  hunter  conveyed 
the  Jesuit  111  his  canoe  to  Quebec.      On  the  way  the 
canoe  narrowly  escaped  being   crushed   by  Ho-itin-r 
ice,  and   the  Superior  was  tbankiul  to  arrive  .dive  at 
the  Convent  on  the  St.  Charles  at  three  oclock  in 
the    morning.      Le    Jeune    bad     made    but    little 
impression  upon  the  Algon(,u.ns,  but  his  zeal  for  the 
l<aith    was   quite    unabated.      He   was    inclined    to 
he  more  hopeful  in  regard  to  the  Hurons,  to  which 
mission  he  dispatched   Brebeuf.  Daniel  and  Devest 
Jean     de    Bret^uf    sprung    Irom    a    noble    Norman 
family,  has  been  well  called  bs  Parkn,,.n.    'the  Aiax 
ot  the  mission."     This  ...a^niticent  f,  ,i]ower  of  Loyola 
ta       and     strong,    delighting     ,n    physical    danger' 
wdl.ng   to   assert    his    l>odiJy   st.engtl,    in  the   cure 
of  souls   was  exactly  the  type  that  nuuld  and  would 
have  followed  Champlain  or  La  Salle  tiuou.rh  any 
and  every  adventure.  ° 

It  is  not  witiiin  the  scup,.  of  this  sketch  to 
attempt  re-teUing  the  Odvssev  „f  the  French 
oesuits  ,n  Canada.  But  one  must  glance  at  the 
bfe-work  of  a  few  of  these  priests,  because   it  con- 
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tributed  in  no  small  degree,  not  only  to  the  evolution 
of  the  Red  Indian,  but  to  the  evolution  of  the  French 
Canadian,     The    Jesuit's    grip    is    a    by-word    for 
tenacity  and  his  enemies  have  always  regarded  it  as 
inseparable    from    political    intrigue.     Not    without 
good  reason    has  he   been  driven  from  country   to 
country,  and  rarely   has    he  left  any  land  without 
having  placed  upon  it  the  impress  of  his  convoluted 
mentality.      But  in  these  early  days  of  Canada,  the 
duplicity  of  the  Jesuit   was  subordinate  to  nobler 
qualities.     These  French  priests  faced  unflinchingly, 
in  the  name  of  the  Cross,  perils  before  which  the 
imagination  recoils.     And  whereas  some  of  them  did 
these  things  in   the   spirit   of  martyrs,  others   did 
them,  in   spite  of  themselves,  in  the  spirit  of  that 
unconquerable     French     manhood    which    met    the 
Iroquois    torturer    on    his    own   ground  and    bade 
him  do  his  very  worst. 

That  was  perhaps  the  sort  of  man  to  appeal  best 
to  the  Indians  and  Jean  de  Bn'beuf  was  emphatically 
the  type.  Brebeuf  knew  well  that  inlet  named 
Tlumder  Bay,  and  had  })reached  and  baptised  for 
three  years  at  Toanchu,  the  very  place  where  Etienne 
Brule  had  been  quite  recently  murdered.  Brt'beuf 
was  received  joyously  and  as  the  other  French  Jesuits 
arrivi'd  in  turn  tin;  Huron  mission  became,  in  16:34, 
the  year  before  ( 'hanipiain's  death,  a  great  centre  of 
French  activity.  And  here  once  more,  the  Indians, 
almost  automatically,  seemed  to  go  through  the  too 
famili;ir  stages,  tirsl  of  childish  friendliness,  then  of 
festive  familiaritv  and  finally  of  tierce  menace. 
Jesuit  influence  could  not  prevent  the  torture  of 
prisoners,   and    Huron    treachery    continued    to    l)e 
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quite  as  Bignificint  as  that  of  the  dreaded  Iroquoia 
One  case  maj  be  cited  as  illustrating  a  volume  of 
such  annals     A  small  band  of  IrcH,uois  wlreTaken 
m  ambt^h  by  some  Hur.ns.  who  killed  many  of  them 

r^  i7.      "^  i'"  ^"*-     ^^^'*^-«  prisonersVne  C 
led  m  tnumph  to  a   Huron  vilWe  where  h7  T 

tood.       In   accordance    w.th    custom,    he  was    then 
aligned  to  a  Huron  warrior,  who  had  lo^  near 
relative  m  a  recent  battle.     This  Huron  spoke  kmdTv 
to  the   already  lacerated    prisoner:    '' My  Lnhew 
when   I  heard   that  you   were  coming.  l\"?:l7: 
glad    thmkmg  that  you  would  remau    with  n^  n 
take  the  place  of  him  1  have  lost.     But  now  tUt  T 
3W  condition  and  your  hands  cr^^ed  an  'rnl' 
that  you  wdl  never  use  then,  I  change  my  mind 
Therefore  take  courage,  and  prepare  to  di.  to-nirht 

'h  U  t^'t  '^'°-"  T'^«  I^4-is  asked  qu  et^!^  what 
should  be  the  form  of  his  death  and  was'to  d  hat  1 
would  be  by  hre.  to  which  he  replied,  "  It  1  we  ,  -' 
After  tb,  ,i3ter  of  the  Huron  wL  l.d  bee^  kutd 
and  ,n  whose  place  the  prisoner  was  supposed  to 
man  b  \rtP''^'  ^"^^  ^^^  t«  tl^e  condemned 
TlhtleTf  '  ^"  '^  P'P^  ^"'  ^^"-^  him  tenderly 

deith 'Vt    Jh    K  T^  ''f  '^"°"«  ^°d'-  banquet  of 
death    at ^hich    he  addressed  his   hostile  Quests- 

^e.     1  do  not  fear  torture  or  death  " 
And  now  in  the  midst  of  all  this  mockery  of  kind 

a^n^th     H   ''^'"'^^"  ^^'"^^««-"  -sl-wed  itTelf 
among  the  Huron  captors,  and  a  woman  asked  the 
French  pnests  if  it  would  not  be  ri.dit  trkill  th 
capfve  so  as  to  save  him  from  the  «^S!es  of  Hu^' 
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justice.  But  the  Jesuits  were  thinking  of  other 
things.  They  appnmched  the  isolated  warrior,  who 
listened  to  them  attentively  and  at  the  eleventh 
hour  received  the  rite  of  Christian  baptism.  But 
more  than  thir,  the  Jesuits  were  jx)werle88  to  do. 
The  Irofpiois  wa4  hurnt  slowly  to  death,  every  means 
being  taken  to  prolong  his  consciousness  to  the  very 
last.  And  as  they  gloated  over  this  festival  of 
atrocity,  they  paid  him  compliments  and,  when  all 
was  over,  devoured  parts  of  his  charred  bcxly.  Years 
went  by  and  Jean  Br('*bcuf  himself  had  to  face  a  fate 
even  more  horrible. 

In  1649,  after  that  battle  at  St.  Louis  in  which  the 
Trcxpiois  had  takt'ii  such  Ravage  vengeance  on  the 
Indian  allies  of  the  French,  he  and  Gabriel  Lalemant, 
another  heroic  Jesuit  missionary,  were  oiptured. 
Stripped  naked  and  bound,  the  priests  wen;  led  to 
St.  Ignace,  which  had  been  captured  from  the 
Hurons.  To  the  ver\  last  Brcbeuf  was  anxious,  not 
for  himself  but  for  the  captive  Hurons  of  his  mission. 
Bound  to  the  stake  and  powerless  as  he  was,  the 
Frenchman  urged  the  Hurons  to  bear  everything, 
telling  them  that  they  would  receive  tlie  sure  reward 
of  Heaven.  The  Irociuois  scorched  him  slowly  from 
head  to  foot,  but  Bn'-beuf  thundered  out  that  these 
cat-like  assassins  would  burn  for  eternity  for  daring 
to  persecute  the  worshippers  of  the  Christian  God. 
And  he  continued  to  speak  to  them,  though  every 
subtlety  of  Iroquois  torture  was  only  too  well  known 
to  him.  Then  they  cut  off  his  lower  lip,  and  a  red 
hot  iron  was  rammed  down  his  throat.  Brcbeuf 
looked  thens  scornfully  in  the  eyes.  Nothing  that 
even  the  Iro<iUoi8   could   invent   seemed   likely    to 
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break    i.jb   spirit,    and     they  led  out  Lalemant  so 
that  Br^beuf  might  uitness  the  torture  of  his  weaker 
brother  jriest.      Lalemant  was  horror-struck  at  the 
condition  of  Br^beuf,  ami  exclaimed,  "We  are  made 
a  spectacle  to  the  world,  to  augels,  and   to  men " 
H«   then   threw   himHelf  at   the   feet  of   Jean   de 
Br^beuf ;    whereupon  the  Irocjuois  drag^eil   him  to 
a  stake,  covered   him  with  bark   and  set  fire  to  it 
A  c.llar  of  red-hot  hatchets  was  then  placed  round 
the  neck  of  Brrl^euf,  wh.)  bore  the  ordeal  unflinch- 
ingly.     Boiling  water  was  i)oured  over  his  head,  as 
they  shouted,   "  We  Imptise  you  that  you  may  be 
happy  in  heaven  ;  for  nobody  can  be  saved  without  a 
go^Hl   baptism."      Brebeuf  stood   motionless       The 
cold  courage  of  the  Christian  maddened  yet  further 
these  madmen,  who  began  to  cut  strips  of  flesh  from 
Ills  body  which  they  devoured  before  his  living  eyes 
Apostate  Hurons  from   his  own  missions,  however' 
were  allowed  to  utter  the  last  mockery      '•  You  told 
us,"  they  yelled,  "  that,  the  more  one  suffers  on  earth 
the  happier  he  is  in  heaven.     We  wish  to  make  you' 
happy  ;  we  torment  you  because   we  love  you  and 
you  ..light  to  thank  us  for  it."     At  last  they  scalped 
him  and  before  he  was  actually  dead,  they  opened 
his  breast  and  vied  with  one  another  in  drinking 
what  seemed  to  them  to  be  the  veritable  blood  of 
courage       A  chief  then  deyoure.l  the  unconquerable 
hear    of  Jean  de  Brdbeuf,  Jesuit  priest  and  stainless 
gentleman  of  France. 

It  is  well,  in  judging  the  followers  of  Loyola  to 
remember  such  types  as  these,  and  France  u4s  rich 
in  them.  Ihe  French  Jesuit  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  cut  off"  from   every  human  protection  and 
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coDROiation,  taught  the  Iroquois  eye  to  eye  that 
ne  had  nothing  to  learn  from  him  in  the  scornful 
endurance  of  pain.  Men,  like  Br^beuf,  would  have 
been  valuable  soldiers  in  any  army,  but  the  Jesuits 
produced  another  type,  less  physically  robust  but 
quite  as  spiritually  intrepid.  Such  was  Gabriel 
Lalemant,  who  was  despatched  with  a  hatchet 
shortly  after  Br^beufs  death,  and  such  was  Charles 
Gamier,  who  in  1639,  accompanied  Isaac  Jogues,  on 
a  peculiarly  dangerous  mission  to  the  Tobacco  Nation. 
Garnier  met  death  unflinchingly  at  the  hands  of  the 
Iroquois  and  maintained  to  the  very  last  the  high 
tradition  of  his  calling.  But  it  is  in  the  life  of 
Jogues,  a  veritable  Odysseus  of  the  savage  wilderness, 
that  we  have,  as  it  were,  a  synthesis  of  the  two 
great  types  of  French  priest. 

Born  at  Orlean  in  1607,  Jogues  was  a  man  of 
thirty-five  when,  in  a  Huron  canoe  that  glided 
slowly  along  the  Lake  of  St.  Peter,  he  and  his  party 
were  attacked  by  the  Iroquois.  A  scholar  of  a 
meditative  disposition,  Jogues  possessed  at  the  same 
time,  great  physical  endurance  and  agility,  and  he 
might  have  escaped  on  this  occasion  but  lor  his 
anxiety  on  behalf  of  Goupil,  a  faithful  donnC  of  the 
mission,  who  was  afterwards  tortured  to  death. 
Jogues  became  a  slave  of  the  Iroquois,  and  we  have 
a  picture  of  him  half-starved  and  carrying  firewood 
for  the  Iroquois  like  a  squaw,  irritating  them  by  his 
humility,  Imt  denouncing  them  always  sternly  when 
they  dared  to  gibe  at  his  God.  When  going  to 
trade  with  the  Dutch,  the  Iroquois  brought  Jogues 
with  them  to  Fort  Orange,  where  he  was  fortunate 
enough  to   meet   Van   Curler,   who  ofiered  him   a 
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passage   to  France.      Jogues   astonished    him    by 
asking  tSr  time  to  consider  the  matter,  and  to  con- 
sult his  God  as  to  whether  it  was  right  to  leave  the 
Iroquois,  while  there  remained  a  chance  of  saving  a 
single    soul.       Finally,    however,   he   decided  that 
remaining  with  his  captors  was  equivalent  to  suicide, 
and   he   escaped,   eventually  reaching  France  in  a 
terrible    condition.      Destitute,    half-famished,   his 
body  scarred,  his  hands  lacerated,  the  unfortunate 
man  made  his  way  to  the  Jesuit  College  at  Rennes, 
where   he   was  at   last  allowed  to  see  the  Father 
Rector,  who,  on  learning  that  he  came  from  Canada 
enquired  about  Father  Jogues.     "  I  knew  him  very 
well,"  came  the  answer.     "  The  Iroquois  have  taken 
him,"  continued  the  Rector,  "  Is  he  dead  t     Have 
they    murdered    him"?       "No,"    exclaimed     the 
wanderer  falhng  on  his  knees,  "  He  is  alive  and  at 
lit)erty  and  I  am  he." 

Only  priests  suffering  from  no  physical  deformity 
were  allowed  to  say  mass,  and  Jogues  bore  so  many 
marks  of  the  knives  and  the  teeth  of  the  Iro<iuois 
that  he  required  a  special  dispensation  from  the 
P()pe  before  he  could  be  allowed  to  resume  his  loved 
privilege.  The  dispensation  was  obtained  and  the 
following  Spring  Jogues  sailed  for  Canada. 

The  Mohawks  made  peace  with  the  French  in 
1640,  but,  in  spite  of  this,  certain  members  of  the  Five 
Nations  refused  to  recognise  the  treaty,  and,  as 
though  he  had  not  suffered  enough,  Father  Isaac 
Jogues  was  chosen  to  return  to  this  n.erciless  people. 
J  he  Mohawks  were  divided  in  their  reception,  but, 
on  the  whole,  Ins  embassy  was  successful,  and 
he  returned   to   consult   the   Governor  of  Quebec 
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after  leaving  behind  him  a  small  box  in  which 
he  kept  a  few  simple  and  necessary  personal 
belongings.  When  he  returned  to  the  Indian 
village,  he  found  that  the  sorcerers  had  per- 
suaded many  of  the  Indians  that  this  box  was 
inhabited  by  an  evil  spirit,  who  would  send  down 
upon  the  Mohawks  plague  and  misery  and  sudden 
death.  The  village  was  now  divided  into  two 
clamouring  parties,  those  who  wished  for  the  death 
of  Jogues,  and  those  who  desired  to  show  him  mercy. 
He  was  murdered  suddenly  on  his  way  to  attend  a 
feast  to  which  he  had  received  an  invitation.  He 
was  just  bending  his  head  to  enter  the  lodge,  when 
an  Iroquois  struck  at  Hm  with  a  hatchet,  which 
another  Iroquois  sought  to  intercept  by  his  out- 
stretched arm.  The  hatchet  cut  through  the 
interposing  arm  and  pierced  Jogues'  brain,  after 
which  his  head  was  hacked  off  by  the  murderer. 
Lalande,  an  assistant  in  the  mission,  who  had  already 
been  tortured  by  the  Iroquois,  was  killed  shortly 
afterwards,  and  the  bodies  of  the  two  Frenchmen 
were  flung  contemptuously  into  the  Mohawk  River. 
Such  were  the  sacrifices  to  Jesuit  zeal  and 
faith.  The  Superior  at  Quebec  was  satisfied 
with  the  interest  taken  in  the  mission  in  France, 
and  delighted  with  Champlain's  successor,  Charles 
Huaiilt  de  Montmagny,  the  new  governor,  who 
was  a  Knight  of  Malta,  and  came  to  Canada 
accompanied  by  a  large  oand  of  officers  and 
gentlemen.  Seeing  a  crucifix  planted  on  the  path 
in  front  of  him,  the  newly-arrived  governor  fell 
on  his  knees  and  the  whole  company  of  nobles  and 
soldiers,   sailors   and  priests,  followed  his   example. 
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By  the  same  boat  had  arrived  numerous  letters  from 
nuns  and  priests,  courtiers  and  soldiers  nd 
princesses,  all  showing  the  deep  interest  that  France 
continued  to  feel  for  Canada  as  a  mission.  Religion 
as  a  motif  was  now  unrivalled.  The  Island  of 
Montreal  had  belonfjed  to  the  former  President  of 
the  Hundred  Associates,  but  two  religious  enthusiasts, 
Jerome  le  Royer  de  la  Dauversiure  and  ■' ean  Jacques 
Olier,  succeeded  in  having  it  purchased  for  a  re- 
ligious community.  Part  of  the  money  was  subscribed 
by  devout  French  ladies,  many  of  whom  became 
zealous  members  of  the  Association  of  Montreal. 

Typical  of  these  enthusiasts  was  Mademoiselle 
Jeanne  Mance,  a  lady  of  good  family,  who,  inspired 
by  religious  enthusiasm,  came  out  to  Canada  in  the 
same  ship  as  the  new  military  governor,  Paul  de 
Chomedey,  Sieur  de  Maisonneuve.  These  two 
zealots  were  the  only  Associates  who  had  embarked. 
Even  Olier,  Dauversiiire,  and  the  Baron  de  Fancanip, 
one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  of  the  subscribers  for  the 
island,  had  remained  in  their  own  country.  Quebec's 
famous  rival  was  henceforth  to  be  known  to  the 
world  as  Villemarie  de  Montreal,  under  the  im- 
mediate patronage  of  Christ,  St.  Joseph  and  the 
Virgin.  There  was  to  be  a  seminary  consecrated  to 
Christ,  a  hospital  to  St.  Joseph,  and  a  college  to  the 
Virgin.  Marguerite  Bourgeois,  who  was  attached  as 
externe  to  the  Sisters  of  the  congregation  of  Troyes, 
was  responsible  for  this  last  endowment,  and  the 
instruction  of  children  in  New  Canada  is  ever 
associated  with  this  gentle  and  practical  enthusiast, 
who,  without  being  a  visionary,  shared  so  gracefully 
the  visions  of  New  France. 
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The  religious  enthusiasts   in   France   were  well 
satisfied  with  these  pious  settlements  on   the  St. 
Lawrence.     Priests    and    soldiers    protecting    the 
privileges    of    priests,    nuns    and   their  associates, 
novices  who  had  taken  the  oath  of  chastity,  sailors 
connecting  the  New  World   with   the  Old,  donnds 
attached  to  the  mission,  all  these  formed  a  popula- 
tion most  gratifying  to  the  dreams  of  the  Catholic 
Church.     Externally,  however,  it  showed  already  the 
signs  of  difficulty   and   confusion.      Quebec  seems 
to  have  been  jealous  of  Montreal  from  her  birth  and 
Montmagny  saw  in  the  new  governor  a  menace  to 
his  own  prestige.     He  urged  that  the  site  of  Montreal 
was  a  dangerous  one  and  that  it  should  be  exchanged 
for  the  Island  of  Orleans.     Maisonneuve  would  not 
listen  to  the  suggestion  "I  have  not  come  here," 
he  protested,   "  to  deliberate  but  to  act.     It  li  my 
duty  and  my  honour  to  found  a  Colony  at  Montreal ; 
and  I  would  go,  if  every  tree  were  an  Iroquois  "  ! 

In  the  meantime,  the  new  arrivals  found  accommo- 
dation difficult  at  Quebec.    Fortunately,  they  received 
hospitality  from  a  certain  M.  Puiseaux,  who  lived  at 
a  place  called  St.  Michel  some  little  distance  from 
Quebec.      Here  Maisonneuve  kept  his  men  occupied 
in  building  boats  and  in  other  work  connected  with 
the    future    Colony.     His   feta  day  was  celebrated 
on  January  25th,  1642,  and  the  muskets  and  cannon 
that  greeted  it  produced  discord  in  Quebec.       Mont- 
magny, indeed,  was  so  angry  that  he  had  Jean  Gory, 
the  principal  originator  of  the  festivities,   arrested.' 
On  his  release  Maisonneuve  gave  him  a  feast,  and 
shaking  hands  with  him  before  all  his  followers  said  : 
'  Jean  Gory,  you  have  been  put  in  irons  for  me,  you 
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had  the  pain  and  I  the  affront.  For  that  T  add  ten 
crowns  to  your  wagea"  He  turned  to  the  others 
and  continued:  "My  boys,  though  Je^n  Gory  has 
been  misused,  you  must  not  lose  heart  for  that,  but 
drink  all  of  you,  to  the  health  of  the  man  in  irons. 
When  we  are  once  at  Montreal,  we  shall  be  our  own 
masters,  and  can  fire  our  cannon  when  we  please." 

In  this  spirit  the  new  Colony  was  inaugurated 
and  the  rivalry  may  be  said  to  have  lasted  to  the 
end  of  French  dominance  in  Canada.  But  the 
religious  atmosphere  of  Montreal  under  Maisonneuve 
was  not  a  whit  less  absorbing  than  that  of  Quebec 
under  Montmagny.  What  that  atmosphere  was 
in  the  earlier  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  may  be 
gathered  fiom  these  sentiments  of  Jesuit  priests : 
"  In  the  climate  of  New  France,  one  learns  perfectly 
to  seek  only  God,  to  have  no  desire  but  God,  no 
purpose  but  for  God."  And  in  words  yet  more 
ecstatic :  "To  live  in  New  France,  is  in  truth 
to  live  in  the  bosom  of  God."  Le  Jeune  asked 
for  nothing  better  than  such  conditions  "If,"  he 
exclaims,  "  anyone  of  those,  who  die  in  this  country 
goes  to  perdition,  I  think  he  will  be  doubly  guilty." 
But  the  position  of  both  Colonies,  from  the  stand- 
point of  external  affairs,  was  perilous  in  the  extreme, 
and  the  distance  between  them  was  too  great 
for  mutual  aid  to  be  rendered  promptly  in  time 
of  need.  The  Iroquois  had  become  the  implacable 
enemies  of  the  French,  and  Maisonneuve  set  out 
to  fight  them  with  all  the  careless  courage  of 
Champlain.  On  one  occasion,  during  a  sortie,  he 
might  have  been  easily  killed  had  not  the  Iroquois 
concentrated    all    their   attention   on    sectiring   the 
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body  of  a  Chief,  whom  the  governor  of  Montreal  had 
shot  dead. 

But    internally,   the    situation    was    even    more 
precarious.       The   soldier   and   the   priest,   equally 
gallant,   equally    disinterested,   were    also    equally 
disinclined  for  the  routine  of  those   ordinary   and 
practical  labours,  which  are  the  only  sure  foundation  of 
a   Colony.      The   traditions  of  New   France   were 
wholly  hostile  to  organic  settlement.       Montreal,  no 
less   than   Quebec,   becam(;   a   mission  guarded   by 
French  soldiers   and  its  avowed  aim  was  to  plant 
a   Cross  in  the   wilderness  rather   than  to  extend 
European  civilization  slowly  and  steadfastly  through 
productive  labour.     Even  the  representatives  of  the 
worldly  side  of  French  colonization,  the  fur-traders, 
had  no  such  idea  as  this.      They  wished  to  uiake 
money  out  of  beaver  skins,  and  they  produced  the 
type  of  coureur  de  bois  as  inevitably  as  the  Jesuits 
produced   the  type  of  donn»'.     All  of  these   were 
more  or  less  wanderers,  either  by  inclination  or  from 
a  sense  of  duty,  and  the  stay-at-home  Canadians 
were  immersed  in  a  transplanted  feudalism. 

Land  was  given  to  officers,  who  became  seigneurs, 
and  the  private  soldiers  and  settlers  who  farmed  it 
became  imperceptibly  the  type  known  as  the  habitant 
of  our  own  day.  Thus,  from  the  very  dawn  of 
French  colonization,  the  French  Canadian  breathed 
an  atmosphere  of  almost  fanatical  religion,  centralisa- 
tion and  restriction.  It  was  unnecessary  to  deny  to 
him  the  liberty  of  thought,  because  the  idea  of  such 
liberty  had  never  entered  his  head.  His  battles 
were  never  to  be  those  of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau, 
but  he  was  perplexed  by  certain  concrete  difficulties 
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of  speculation  :  was  it  right  that  the  Jesuits  should 
sell  brandy  to  the  Indians  as  a  counter  attraction  to 
the  plentiful  rum  of  the  English  ?  How  far,  if  at  all. 
was  it  legitimate  for  the  Jesuits  to  support  themselves 
by  the  increments  of  the  fur-trade  '. 

Even  the  amusements  of  the  French  Canadians 
were  intimately  associated  with  religion,  and  their 
holidays  were  the  fete  days  of  their  saints.  The 
origin  of  the  drama  is  historically  religious  and  the 
French  Canadian,  celebrating  the  Dauphin's  birthday, 
found  it  perfectly  natural  to  witness,  in  a  dramatic 
performance,  an  Algonquin-speaking  Frenchman 
being  hunted  by  fiends  into  hell  because  of  bis 
unbelief  Religious  processions  were  always  very 
popular  and  the  Indians  frequently  took  part  in  them. 
In  one  such  procession  six  Indians  were  leaders, 
dressed  for  the  occasion  in  scarlet  velvet  coats  dashed 
with  gold,  which  had  been  sent  them  by  the  King  of 
France.  After  these  the  converts  walked  two  by 
two  and  then  came  the  famous  foundress  of  the 
Ursuline  convent  with  Indian  children  dressed  in 
French  frocks.  Next  came  the  governor  himself  and 
after  him,  the  whole  French  population  of  Quebec 
with  the  exception  of  the  gunners  at  the  fort  who, 
however,  saluted  the  Cross  and  banner  with  volleys 
of  cannon.  After  the  procession  the  Indian  converts 
were  feasted  by  the  governor  and  the  Jesuits. 

Of  this  pious,  but  non-productive  civilization,  the 
Ursulines,  Marie  de  St.  Bernard,  Madame  de  la 
Peltrie,  and  other  devoted  women  became  at  once  as 
it  were,  the  inspiration  and  the  symbol  :  "  Alas  !  " 
had  written  Father  le  Jeune  in  the  early  days  of  his 
mission,  "  is  there  no  charitable  and  virtuous  lady 
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who  will  come  to  th.s  country  to  gather  up  the  blood 
of  ChriHt  by  tmchrng  His  word  to  the  little  Indian 
giris  A   Huron  seminary    for   Indian   bovs  at 

yue},ec  had  been  one  of  the  earliest  works  of  the 
Jemnts  and  now  Madame  de  la   Peltrie,  a  widow  of 
noble   birth    reading  this  appeal  in   France,  deter- 
m  ned  to  be  herself  the  virtuous  and  charitable  lady 
who  would  teach  Christianity  to  little  Indian  girls 
Her  ;.eal  lorCWda,  illustrates  the  emotional  interest 
taken  ,n  the  New  World  by  so  many  French  ladies 
of  the   period.       She   wished    to  start  at  once  for 
Canada,  but  her  father  objected  and  insisted  on  her 
marrymg  again.     Madame  de  la  Peltrie  infused  guile 
into  piety  and    planned   a  marriage  in  name  only, 
somewhat  sun.lar  to  that  of  the  famous  mathema- 
tician   Sonya   Kovalevsky.      In  the  French  lady's 
case,  however,  the  perspective  husband.  M.  de  Ber- 
nieres,  had  himself  taken  an  oath  of  chastity  and  had 
scruples  about  even  an   apparent   violation  of  its 
sanctity.      A  sham    marriage,    none  the   less,    was 
celebrated,     and     after     endless     difficulties     with 
her  relatives  the  enthusiastic  lady  made  her  way  to 
the  Ursuhne  Convent  at  Tours  where  it  was  arrange,! 
that  she  should   be  the  foundress  of  that  Or.l..rin 
Quebec  and  that  Marie  de  St.  Bernard,  a  delicato  and 
distinguished  young    girl,    should    accompany   her 
fehe  was  chosen   first  and  after  her  Marie  Guyard" 
known  as  Marie  de  rincurnation,  and  on   May  4th; 
lbJ9    all     three    devotees,    with    another  Ursuline 
sailed  from  Dieppe  to  Canada. 

But  against  these  fbrce.s  of  religious  conviction  and 
deej,  moral  sincerity  the  Iro,,uois  shouted  more  and 
more  stridently  their  hnrbaric  challenge.     Except  for 
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Quebec,  Tluee  Rivers,  Montreal,  and  the  insij^nificant 
Fort  of  Richelieu,  the  Iroquois,  and  not  the  French, 
were  masters :  "  1  had  us  lief,"  writes  a  French 
priest,  "  be  beset  by  goblins  aw  by  Iro<iuois.  The  one 
are  about  as  invisible  as  the  other.  Our  people  on 
the  Richelieu  and  at  Montreal  are  kept  in  a  closer 
confinemei.t  than  ever  were  monks  or  nuns  in  our 
smallest  convents  in  France."  And  while  the  French 
were  thus  miserably  hemmed  in,  their  Indian  allies 
were  undergoing  a  process  of  extermination.  "  Where 
eight  years  ago,"  writes  the  same  Father,  "  one 
would  see  a  hundred  wigwams,  one  now  sees  scarcely 
five  or  six.  A  Chief  who  once  had  eight  hundred 
warriors  has  now  but  thirty  or  forty ;  and  in  place  of 
fleets  of  t  ree  or  four  hundred  canoes  we  see  less  than 
a  tenth  oi  that  number."  The  most  ferocious  cruelty, 
comparable  only  with  the  death-scene  of  Jean  de 
Br^beuf,  had  now  free  play.  The  Indian  allies, 
indeed,  were  being  tortured  into  extinction  by  this 
prowling  warfare,  and  the  French  were  powerless  to 
save  them.  None  the  le>.'-.  early  in  1614,  an  Italian 
Jesuit,  named  Joseph  ^ 'essaT  was  ordered  by  his 
Superior  to  visit  the  Hur«»» 
converts  and  a  French  boy  ^^ 
left  Three  Rivers  while  tht  n  « 
on  the  third  day  of  their  v<»\ 
overtaken  by  a  bnowstorn 
Iroquois  were  upon  them  a 
Bressani  wrote  to  the  General . 
from  the  heart  of  the  Iro(jUoi>- 
know  if  your  Paternity  will  ; 
writing  of  one  whom  you  once  Kut 
letter  va  soiled  and  ill-written     k» 
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has  only  one  finger  of  his  right  hand  left  entire,  and 
cannot  prevent  the  blootl  f,  jm  iiis  wounds,  which  are 
Btill  open,  from  staining  the  paper.     His  ink  is  gun- 
powder mixed  with  water  and  his  table  ie  the  earth." 
Horrible  details  follow  and   night  after  night  the 
Italian    priest  was   handed    over    to   the    Iroquois 
children,  who  would  thrust  at  him  with  shaijiened 
sticks  as  they  hade  him  sing  or  dance  to  their  hideous 
pleasure.     The  French  \x>y,   who  had  accompanied 
him,  was  tortured  in  his  presence.     Of  his  own  ntate 
Bressjini   observes  impassively,  "  I  could   not   have 
believed  that  a  man  was   so  hard  to  kill."      Like 
Jogues.  he  was  saved  by  the  generosity  of  the  Dutch, 
reached  France  alive,  and  a  few  mcmths  later  returned 
to   Canada   to   face   the   tortures  of    the    Iroquois 
once  more. 

Such  were  the  warnings  that  Father  de  Noue  must 
have  had  in  his  mind  when,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three, 
accompanied  by  two  soldiers  and  a  Huron,  he  set  out 
from  Three  Rivers  in  January,  164G,  to  reach  the 
French    lort   on    the    Richelieu.        The   old    priest 
walked  eighteen  miles  over  the  snow  before  night 
with  ease,  but  the  soldiers,  unaccustomed   to  snow 
shoes,  were  greatly  fatigued  and  so  the  next  morning, 
he  started  for  tlie  Fort  by  himself,  leaving  behind 
his  blanket,  and  promising  to  send  men  to  help  his 
companions  in  drawing  their  sledges.     He  started 
with  six  pranes  in  his  pocket  and  his  rosary  and  was 
fortunate  in   meeting  no  Iroi-jois,  but  was  found  a 
day  or  two  later  frozen  to  death  in  the  snow.     He 
has    been   called    the    first    martyr   of  this    Jesuit 
mission,  but  in  these  early  days  at  least,  the  whole 
lives  of  the  Jesuit  priests  were  those  of  martyrs. 
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But  these  gentle  heroes  had  not  implttnted  the 
seeds    of   tlieir    own    mercy   in   either    Huron    or 
Algon(|uin.     The  iiHieH  tortured  the   Iroquois,  and 
their  "  cares^Hes  "  were  just  us   ingenious  as  those  of 
the   common   enemy.      The    Algonfjuiiis,  moreover, 
possessed  in   Piskaret,  a  Chief  whose  ferocity  even 
the  Irocjuois  respected.     His  exploits,  indeed,  were 
occasionally    worthy     of     the    Mohawks    in    their 
moments  of  fiercest    inspiration.      The    wife  of  an 
Algonquin   convert,    named    Jeanne    Kaptiste,    also 
gave  evidence  of  a  hardihood  and  intrepidness  that 
compare  with  any  of  the  proudest  traditions  of  the 
Iroquois.     Marie  had  heen  a  prisoner  at  Onondaga, 
and   when  she  was    led   a   captive   to   one   of  tlie 
Mohawk  towns,  she  was  recognised  hy  some  of  the 
Onondagas  who  chanced  to  be  there.     1  hey  helped 
her  to  escape  to  Onondaga.     Oii  the  way  they  told 
her  to  hide  in  the  woods  and  wait  for  their  return, 
but  at  last,  terrified  by  the  yells  and  laughter  of  one 
of  her  countrymen,  who  was  being  burnt  to  death, 
she  fled,  and  made  her  way  to   Onondaga  across  the 
snow.     Close  to  the  grim  fastness  of  the  Iroquois 
she  halted.     Linking  in  a  thicket  and  fearing  the 
torture  that    might    only    too  surely    be   the   only 
hospitality  of  Onondaga,  she  tried  to  hang  herself 
by  her  girdle,  which  she  tied  to  a  branch  of  a  tree. 
The   girdle   broke,    and   once    more   she  attem})ted 
suicide   in  the  same  way.     The  girdle  broke  again^ 
and  this  time  she  believed  that  the  Christian  God 
willed  that  she  should  live.     Alone,  without  food, 
she  made  her  way  vaguely  towards  Canada,  found 
by  accident  a  bark  canoe  belonging  to  some  Iroquois 
hunters,  reached  the  St.   Lawrence,  killed  deer  on 
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the  way  with  a  hatchet,  and  paddled  to  Montreal 
after  a  journey  of  some  two  months'  duration  with  a 
store  of  venison  and  eggs  on  board. 

There  were  many  such  escapes,  but  the  deaths  by 
butchery   were   incomparably  more  numerous,  and 
the  Father  Superior  knew  well  that  the  triumph  of 
his  Order  was  not,  at  present,  for  this  world.     "  Do 
not    imagine."  he  writes,    "that   the   rage   of  the 
Iroquois  and  the  loss  of  many  Chistians  and  many 
catechumens,  can  bring  to  nought  the  mystery  of 
the  Cross  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  efficacy  of  His 
blood.     We  shall  die ;  we  shall  be  captured,  burned, 
butchered  :  be  it  so.   Those  who  die  in  their  beds  do 
not  always  die  the  best  death.     I  see  none  of  our 
company  cast  down.      On   the  contrary,  they   ask 
leave  to  go  up  to  the  Hurons,  and  some  of  them 
protest  that  the  fires  of  the  Iroquois  are  one  of  their 
motives  for  the  journey."  Their  whole  creed  was  one 
of  danger,  and  any  torture  was  to  be  faced  if  only 
the  water  of  baptism  might  be  sprinkled,  even  by 
stealth,  upon  some  dying  savage.     On  the  surface, 
their  heroism,  their  steadfastness,  their  compassion 
accomplished  little,  but  they  undoubtedly  converted 
some  hundreds  of  Red  men,  and  undoubtedly  they, 
at   least,    tended   to   modify    the   savagery  of  the' 
Indians. 

Their  missions,  as  time  passed,  assumed  occasion- 
ally a  political  character.  And  as  early  as  1646 
Gabriel  DruiUetes  left  Sillery  to  visit  the  English 
settlement  in  Maine.  Four  y  us  afterwards  he 
visited  Boston,  partly  as  an  agent  of  his  Abenaqui 
converts,  and  partly  as  an  envoy  of  the  Quebec 
Government.       The   French   Jesuit   was  struck  at 
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once  by  the  difference  between  the  colonization  of 
the  Puritans  and  that  of  his  own  country.  New 
England  seemed  to  him  to  be  prosperous  and  power- 
ful, but  it  was  in  vain  that  he  pleaded  for  aid  from 
New  Englanders  against  the  Iroquois  ;  for  not  even 
free  trade  with  Canada  was  considered  worth  the 
price. 

In  the  French  Colony  new  burdens  had  been 
added.  The  Company  of  the  Hundred  Associates 
had  transferred  their  monopoly  of  the  fur-trade  and, 
incidentally,  their  debts,  to  the  French  Colony.  In 
1645  the  inhabitants  found  themselves  compelled  to 
furnish  means  of  defence,  to  attract  emigrants,  to 
support  missions,  and  to  pay  a  thousand  pounds  of 
beaver  per  annum  to  tiie  Company,  which  retained 
the  seigneurial  rights.  Two  years  later  a  Council 
was  formed  and  invested  with  absolute  power,  legis- 
lative, judicial  and  executive.  It  was  compc  >ed  of 
three  people — the  Governor-General,  the  Superior  of 
the  Jesuits  and  the  Governor  of  Montreal.  Later  on 
this  Council  was  re-organised,  so  as  to  include  three 
of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  Colony  which  had 
become  a  Corporation  of  Merchants  ruled  by  the 
Governor  and  Council.  The  Superior  of  the  Jesuits, 
however,  retained  his  influence,  and  no  breath  of 
political  liberty  was  permitted  to  disturb  the  French 
Canadians. 

But  the  Colony  was  crushed  by  taxation,  and  the 
French  King  was  forced  to  send  troops  to  save  it 
from  annihilation.  The  Jesuit-controlled  Trading 
Company  sometimes  hesitated  between  the  acquisi- 
tion of  beaver  skins  and  the  salvation  of  souls,  but 
their  enemy   remained  steadfast  and   undivided  in 
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aim.  The  Iroquois  determined  to  obliterate  the 
HuroDS  and  the  Algonquins  in  spite  of  the  French. 
Only  a  few  years  afterwards,  indeed,  they  took  a 
number  of  Huron  prisoners  under  the  very  guns  of 
the  French  in  Quebec,  who  did  not  fire  on  them  for 
fear  of  the  vengeance  that  they  knew  would  follow 
upon  the  Jesuits  who  were  then  in  the  country  of  the 
enemy.  The  Hurons  having  been  almost  obliterated, 
the  Iroquois  turned  their  fury  upon  the  Neutrals, 
after  which  they  began  to  exterminate  the  Fries. 

The  Iroquois,  in  short,  had  stultified  the  whole 
policy  of  Champlain.  Tlie  fur-trade  had  been 
dwarfed,  and  the  Colonies  of  ^ew  England  had 
been  given  breathing  sj^ace  to  gain  strength  along 
the  Atlantic  coa^t.  Champlain's  dream  of  converted 
Indians,  inspired  by  Jesuit  priests  and  commanded 
by  French  officers,  had  already  fiided.  In  1663  the 
whole  population  of  the  country  was  only  two 
thousand,  of  whom  the  vast  majority  were  settled  at 
Quebec,  Montreal  and  Three  Rivers.  More  than 
ever,  they  depended  for  means  ot  subsistence  upon 
the  ships  of  France,  and  at  last  Colbert  advised  the 
youthful  Louis  XIV.  to  assume  royal  command  of 
Canada  and  make  of  New  France  a  royal  Province 
Under  this  system  the  Colony,  instead  of  becoming, 
gradually  independent,  was  drawn  closer  to  the 
mother-land.  Instead  of  a  meed  of  self-government, 
a  more  accentuated,  paternal  authority  was  imposed 
upon  them.  And  when,  on  the  30th  of  June,  1665, 
the  Marquis  de  Tracy  introduced  into  Quebec  the 
glitter  of  a  new  regime,  it  was  in  all  essentials 
merely  the  intensified  reflection  of  the  old. 


CHAPTER   VI. 


EMIGRATION  AND  MATRIMONY. 

But  prior  to  the  landing  of  Tracy,  there  had  been 
troubles  in  Quebec,  other  than  the  fear  of  the 
Iroquois  and  the  menace  of  starvation.  The  Jesuits, 
heroic  in  the  outposts  of  the  wilderness,  became 
insupportably  ambitious  in  Quebec.  They  had  ousted 
the  Rocollets,  and  when  in  1657,  the  religious 
founders  of  Montreal  were  forced  to  ask  the  seminary 
of  St.  Sulpice  to  relieve  them  of  its  burdens,  the 
Jesuits  anticipated  a  new  rivalry.  The  conveyance 
of  the  island  w  as  not  made  until  some  years  later, 
but  four  Sulpicians  came  out  at  once  to  take  charge 
of  the  Colony,  and  very  soon  expressed  their  desire 
for  a  Canadian  bishop,  bringinjj:  forward  a  candidate 
of  their  own  Order,  the  Abbe  Queylus. 

For  thirty  years  the  Jesuits  had  represented  the 
Church  in  Canada,  and  they  naturally  opposed 
Queylus,  choosing  in  his  stead  the  very  incarnation 
of  French  Jesuitism  in  Canada — Francois  Xavier  de 
Laval-Montmorency,  who  was  not,  however,  a  Jesuit 
since  no  one  of  that  Order  could  be  a  bishop.  The 
Jesuits  had  wished  for  a  bishop,  who  placed  papal 
supremacy  before  all  other  autocracies,  and  in  the 
famous  Laval,  they  found  a  man  after  their  own 
heart.  The  Ultra  Montaines  and  the  Jesuits  were 
now  at  war  with  the  Gallicans  and  the  Sulpicians, 
thus  adding  the  ingredient  of  ecclesiastical  hatred  to 
the  old  rivalry  between  Quebec  and  Montreal 
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The  new  bishop  arrived  at  Quebec  at  the  age  of 
thirty-six.     His  dream  for  French   Canada   was  as 
definite  and  as  ambitious  in  its  own  way  as  that  of  the 
Father  of  New  France.     He  took  the  high  hand  at 
once,  and  Queylus  was  twice  shipped  back  to  France 
after  which    that  intrepid  ecclesiastic   returned   to 
Canada  as  a  missionary.    But  Laval,  besides  fighting 
ecclesiastical   opponents  and  maintaining  ecclesias- 
tical authority,  set  himself  from  the  first  to  remedy 
a  concrete  evil.     Amid  all  the   confusion   of  war- 
parties,    huntmg-parties,   explorations  and  journeys 
to  far  off  missions,  there  had  grown  up  a  trade  with 
the  Indians  that  was  detrimental  to  the   prestige  of 
the  Holy  Church.     Whereas  the  English   provided 
the  Indians  with  rum,  the  French  gave  them  brandy 
and  when  the  Red  man  hesitated  in  his  Councils  as 
to  which  of  the  white  races  he  should  choose  as  his 
ally,  the  choice  between  rum  and  brandy   was  very 
far  from  a  neglible  quantity.     Laval   attacked   this 
scandal,     not     only   in    the   Colony    but    also    in 
France,  where  he  complained  of  the  governor,  Baron 
Dubois  d'Avaugour,  who   was   soon  afterwards   re- 
caUed.     Laval  was  the  veritable  dictator  of  French 
Canada  and  the  Sieur  de  Mesy  was  sent  out  as  the 
new  governor  at  his  request.     Mesy  himself  could 
not  cope  with  him,  but  if  the  bishop  was  implacable 
to  his  public   enemies,  he   was    both  generous   and 
charitable  in    private.      His   ambition     was    never 
personal,  but  always   for   the   Church.     He   might 
easily  have  acquired  great  wealth  but  money  meant 
nothing  to  him  except  for  the  religious  uses  that  he 
could  make  of  it.     He  encouraged  education  and  did 
much  for  the  seminaries  which,  associated  with  the 
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modern  University  of  Laval,  perpetuate  his  name  in 
the  ancient  capital  of  Canada. 

But  his  whole  weight  and  authority  was  against 
self-government  as  English  Colonies  have  interpreted 
it  all  over  the  world.  His  principles  were  as  nearly 
as  possible  those  of  the  Jesuits  themselves,  and  in  a 
sermon,  preached  in  the  Church  of  Notre  Dame  at 
Montreal  in  187-,  a  modern  Jesuit  preacher  catego- 
rically defined  them  in  words  that  might  have  been 
used  by  Laval  himself.  "  The  supremacy  and  infal- 
libility of  the  Pope  ;  the  independence  and  liberty 
of  the  church  ;  the  subordination  and  suhtnission  of 
the  state  to  the  church ;  in  case  of  conflict  between 
them,  the  church  to  decide,  the  state  to  submit :  for 
whoever  follows  and  defends  these  principles,  life  and 
a  blessing :  for  whoever  rejects  and  combats  them, 
death  and  a  curse." 

No  word  need  be  added  to  this,  for  it  sums  up  the 
church  point  of  view  in  New  France,  a  point  of  view 
which  produced  noble  martyrs,  but  feeble  colonists,  a 
point  of  view,  which,  had  it  expanded  without  check 
or  hindrance,  would  have  made  of  Canada,  not  the 
Dominion,  but  at  the  very  best,  the  Province  of 
Quebec.  The  bishoj)  triumphed  over  Mesy,  just  as 
he  had  triumphed  in  turn  over  Queylus  and  Avau- 
gour  and  in  1664,  the  Sieur  de  Courcelles  was 
duly  a])pointed  first  governor  under  the  new  regime 
while  Jean  Baptiste  Talor  was  made  Intendant. 
This  duplicate  system  of  government  was  to  add 
greatly  to  the  internal  confusion  of  Canada. 

The  Marquis  de  Tracy  had  been  appointed  lieuten- 
ant-general, and  to  him  had  been  entrusted  full 
powers  to  enquire  into  the  actual  state  of  the  newly 
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formed  Royal  Province.  He  brought  with  him  the 
famous  Carignan-Sah^res  Regiment  and  many  young 
French  nobles,  so  that  at  least  something  of  Ver- 
aailles  hovered  about  those  enduring  Heights  of 
Abraham.  Within  a  few  weeks  no  leis  than  two 
thousand  people  lollowed,  including  the  new  gover- 
nor, Courcelles  himself.  Even  Mother  Juchereau, 
who  has  chronicled  from  time  to  time  her  New 
World  aspirations,  was  almost  ecstatic  at  the 
opening  of  the  new  regime  :  "  At  length,"  slie  writes, 
"  our  joy  was  completed  by  the  arrival  of  two  vessels 
with  Monsieur  de  Courcelles,  our  governor  :  Monsieur 
Talon,  our  iutendant,  and  the  last  companies  of  the 
regiment  of  Carignan." 

The  governor,  on  his  side,  "  had  a  .superb  train, 
and  M.  Talon,  who  naturally  loves  glory,  forgot 
nothing  which  could  do  honour  to  the  King."  From 
the  standpoint  of  the  church  nothing  could  be  more 
satisfactory.  The  lieutenant  general's  piety  made 
an  excellent  impression :  "  It  is  a  ravishing  thing, 
to  see  how  marvellously  exact  is  Monsieur  de  Tracy, 
at  all  these  holy  ceremonies,  where  he  is  always  the 
first  to  come,  for  he  would  not  lose  a  single  moment 
of  them.  He  has  been  seen  in  church  for  six  hours 
together,  without  once  going  out." 

Actual  royalty  was  now  re})resented  in  New 
France  and  a  famous  regiment  of  French  regulars 
was  prepared  to  defend  the  Cross.  A  crusade  was 
at  once  declared  against  the  Iroquois  in  the 
persons  of  the  Mohawks  and  Oneidas,  who  were 
still  threatening.  Courcelles,  subordinate  though 
he  was  to  Tracy,  could  not  conceal  his  eagerness  for 
war,  and  very  soon  lieutenant-general  and  governor 
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were  on  the  road  to  meet  the  Mohawks.    A  chaplain 
on  thi8  expedition,  DoUier  de  Casson,  a  priest  of 
great  strength,  seems  to  have  continued  physically 
and  spiritually  the  splendid   tradition  of  Jean  de 
Br^beuf.     He  was  always  quite  as  willing  to  save 
lives  as  he  was  to  save  souls,  and  his  light-hearted- 
ness  and  kindliness  made  him  a  favourite  everywhere. 
The  Indians  understood  him.     On  one  occasion,  an 
Algonquin    interrupted   him  while  engaged   a\    his 
prayers,    whereupon   the   former   ofiBcer   under   the 
great  Turenne,   knocked  the  savage  down  with  his 
clenched  fist  to  the  approval  of  his  brother  Eed  men. 
DoUier    de    Casson     was    the    veritable     type     of 
those  French  priests  who  united  the  courage  of  the 
martyr   to    the   more    practical    manliness   oi    tlie 
soldier.     After  having  chastised  the  Iroquois,  Tracy 
and  his  French  nobles  returned  to  France.    Courcelles 
and   Talon   were    now    leit    to   govern   Canada   in 
Quebec  in  cunjimction  with  Colbert  in  Paris. 

The  intendant  was  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  governor  in  check  and  reporting  to 
Colbert  anything  that  seemed  worth  reporting. 
Talon,  at  least,  was  not  likely  to  consider  anything 
too  insignificant,  and  he  constantly  complained  of 
Courcelles'  successor,  the  famous  Count  Frontenac, 
who  became  governor  for  the  first  time  in  1672. 
Frontenac  had  the  real  interests  of  the  Colony  at 
heart  in  spite  of  the  strangling  system  of  which  he 
was  the  representative,  and  from  the  first  he  paid 
attention  to  the  most  important  question  of  popula- 
tion. 

For    some    time    past   the    Sulpicians  had   been 
sending  out  young  girls  to  supply  wives  for   the 
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inhabitants  of    Montreal.       Talon,    the   intendant. 

asked  Colbert  m  1667,  for  young  ladies  as  wives  for 

the  officers :  "  They  send  us  eighty-four  girls  from 

l^ieppe    and     twenty-five    from    Rochelle ;    among 

them  are  fifteen  or  twenty  of  pretty  good  birth; 

several  of  them  are  really  demoiselles  and  tolerably 

well  brought  up."     Sometimes  there  were  complaints 

ot  hardships  on  the  way  out.    "  I  shall  do  what  I  can 

t»  soothe  their  discontent,"  says  Talon,  "for  if  they 

write  to  their  correspondents  at  home  how  ill  they 

have  been  treated,  it  would  be  an  obstacle  to  your 

plan  of  sending  uh  next  year  a  number  of  select 

young  ladies." 

Count  Frontenac  complains  of  the  insufficiency  of 
the  supply  of  peasant  girls.     "  If  a  hundred  and  fifty 
giris  and  as  many  servants,"  he  writes  to  Colbert  in 
the  year  of  his  arrival,  "  had  been  sent  out  this  year 
they  would  all  have  found  husbands  and  masters 
withm  a  month."     The  mocking  La  Hontan  has  left 
a  vivid  sketch  of  this  system  of  marriage  by  emigra- 
tion, which  is  by  no  means  without  advocates  in  the 
present  century  :   "There  was  wherewith  to  content 
the  most  fantastical  in  these  three  harems;  for  here 
were  to  be  seen  the  tall,  and  the  short,  the  blond 
and  the  brown,  the  plump  and  the  lean  ;  everybody 
m  short,  found  a  shoe  to  fit  l,im.     At  the  end  of  a 
iortuight  not  one  was  left.     I  am  told  the  plumpest 
were  taken  first,  because  it  was  thought  that  beinir 
less  active,  they  were  more  likely  to  keep  at  home 
and  that  they  could  resist  the  winter  cold  better' 
Ihose  who  wanted  a  wife  applied  to  the  directresses 
to  whom  they  were  obliged  to  make  known  their 
possessions  and  means  of  livelihood  before  taking 
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from  one  of  the  three  classes  tlie  ;^irl  whom  they 
found  most  to  their  liking."  Priest  and  notary 
concluded  between  them  the  busine^ss  of  marriage, 
and  the  following  day  a  present  was  made  to  each 
couple  by  the  governor.  This  present  consisted  of  an 
ox,  a  pair  of  swine,  a  cow,  a  couple  of  fowls,  two 
barrels  of  salted  meat  and  eleven  crowns  in  hard  cash. 

Allowing  for  much  vivacity  of  presentation  in  La 
Hontan's  sketch,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  under  this 
paternal  system,  the  oflBcer  of  the  Old  France 
became  imperceptibly  the  seigneur  of  the  New,  and 
that  in  this  by  no  means  harsh  feudalism,  the 
clearing  of  waste  spaces  took  the  place  of  military 
service.  From  the  beginning,  piety  and  emigration 
had  been  only  too  intimately  connected  and  each 
had  been  protected  by  military  prestige.  Brides 
and  bachelors  had  been,  so  to  speak,  governed  into 
matrimony,  and  bounties  had  rewarded  marriage. 
The  French  Canadians  of  the  XVIIth  century  were 
a  hardy  people  innured  to  the  environment  of 
Canada,  but  in  public  and  private  life  they  were 
treated  as  children.  Absolutism  breathed  forth  its 
edicts  on  every  side,  and  even  the  heroism  and  self, 
sacrifice  of  the  early  Jesuit  Fathers  had  cubninated 
in  the  arbitrary  dictatorship  of  Laval. 

But  the  old  gay  spirit  of  France,  the  spirit  of 
Samuel  Champlain,  was  not  dead,  but  had  renewed 
itself  in  Count  Frontenac,  while  the  petty  squabbling 
mercenary  side  of  Canadian  enterprise  may  be  said 
to  have  found  full  expression  in  M.  Talon,  the 
mtendant.  In  the  background  now,  as  always 
priests,  soldiers  and  nuns  were  the  most  imposing 
figures. 
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The  French  Canadian  was  now  enterinji;  the  path 
from  which  he  was  never  to  stray  very  fur.     The 
type  was  becoming  as  fixed  as  that  New  England 
type  which  had  fashioned  itself  so  quietly  beside  the 
Atlantic  coast.     Is  it  any  wonder  that  with  these 
traditions    of    constant    martyrdom    in    a    savage 
country,    in    which    the   only   protection   was    the 
isolated   priest-ridden     fort,    the   French   Canadian 
remains    devout,    no    matter    how   indifferent   the 
Frenchman  by  the  Seine  may  be  ?     Is  it  any  wonder 
that  the   BVench    Canadian  is  conservative  in   the 
inner  sense,  however  the  Gaul  by  the  Seine  may 
still    be  y  eager    for    new    things"?     Cut  off  from 
France,    isolated    for    geneiation    after    generation 
ui  this  atmosphere  of  pious  repression,  the  French 
Canadian  has  ever  been  repelled  by  the  too  glittering 
facets   of  the   new.     By    no   means   devoid  of  the 
artistic  inheritance  of  France,  he  has  been  moulded 
less  by  books,  culture  and  art,  than  by  the  axe,  the 
rifle  and  the  canoe.       And  even  in  the  early  days  he 
was  the  fiather  of  many  children.     "A  poor  man,' 
says  a  devout  lady  of  this  period,  "  will  have  eight 
children  or  more,  who  run  about  in  winter  with  bare 
heads  and  teet,  and  a  little  jacket  on  their  backs, 
live  on  iioching  but  bread  and  eels  and  on  that  grow 
fat  and  stout."     This  is  the  more  remarkable,    for 
even  in  those  days,  the  families  of  Old  France  were 
meagre.     Moreover,  emigrants  of  both  sexes  found 
the  climate  healthy,  and,  on  the  authority  of  DoUier 
de  Casson,  it  was  very  much  more  so  for  the  female 
than   the   male.      All   the   intendants,   from  Talon 
onwards,   were    astonished    a";    the    fecundity  and 
longevity  of  the  French  Canadian  women. 
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ThuH  the  habitant  continued  to  Hurvive.  Some- 
tiniBB  he  was  the  vaHsal  of  the  neigneur,  but  often  he 
held  his  patch  of  earth  directly  from  the  crown.  It 
is  now  more  than  half  a  century  since  this  feudal 
tenure  was  alwlished  hut  in  his  frugality,  his 
simplicity  and  his  gaiety,  the  habitant  of  Quebec 
has  changed  but  little  from  his  forefathers  in  the 
days  of  Frontenac.  In  those  days,  the  sp 
had  no  voice  wliatever  in  the  government 
country  and  even  their  judicial  authon 
strictly  limited.  As  for  the  habitant.  th»v 
was  without  the  conception  of  politicjd  lil»  r 
was  by  no  means  so  crushed  as  tlie  French  \ 
of  his  day,  and  he  instinctively  scorned  and  a 
the  very  word  "peasant."  He  was  the  • 
Panza  to  that  Don  Quixote  of  New  FraiAjc,  tlu 
(/entilhomme,    wl  position  was  often    thte    m«re 

deplorable  of  the   i  "  It    is  pitiful,"  \«  rites  an 

intendant     in    the    lau       half  of  the   se\    iiteen»b 
centii.y.  "to  see  their  children,  of  whirl     iiey  ha- 
great   numbers,   passing  all    summer    \  nvh'v. 

on  them  but  a  shirt,  and  their  wives  a  i      daugi    fi 
working   in   the   fields."      But  it   is   ilie   gover- 
Denonville   who    gives   the   worst   pictures   of   rl.. 
material    ills    of   the    French    Canadian    n<  l^lessi 
•'  Two  days  ago,"  he    says  to  the  French  minister 
"  Monsieur  de  Saint-»^urs,  a  gentleman  of  Dauphiii    , 
came  to  me  to  ask   leave  to  go  back  to  France  in 
search   of  bread.      He   says   that  he   will   put   his 
ten  children  into  the  charge  of  any  one  who  w  11 
give  them  a  living,  and  that  he  himself  will  go  into 
the  army  again.    His  wife  and  he  are  in  despair  ;  and 
vet  thev  do  what  thev  can.      I  have  seen  two  of  his 
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girls  reaping  ^rrain  and  holding  the  plough.  Other 
tamilieH  are  in  the  nnme  conditior..  They  come 
to  n.e  w.th  tear,  in  their  eyes.  All  our  married 
oftcers  are  beggars,  and  I  entreat  yru,  to  send  them 
aid.  In  the  sjime  letter  the  governor  hints  that  if 
some  aH8ista„ce  is  not  given  to  the  children,  their 
lathern  will  seek  the  assistance  of  the  Knglish 

The  sons  of  New  France,  rebellious  u^rainst  the 
iron  tra.litions  of  I.ival,   .uuKicupied   by  any   civic 
duty     uninspired     by   any    sense   of  re'sponsibility. 
turned  inev.tubly  to  the  forest   for   liveliho.Kl  and 
excitement.     Here  they  shock  ofF  the  all-pervading 
guardianship  of  governors,  co.    ojs,  intendants  and 
priests    and   became  coureurg  ,      hois.     Drunkards 
and   debauches   as   they   often    were,    these    forest 
bandits   pro<luced  great  leaders,  such  as   De  Lhut 
and  it  was  through  their  Indian  system  ot  warfare 
that   tlie    trench  were  able   to  resist    the   English 
ior  so  Ic  ag.     They  were  also  explorers  and  in  them 
equally  with  the  Jesuit  priest,  and  the   mr.re  con- 
ventional  typo   <,f  French    gentleman,  the    love   of 
adventure  ibr  its  own  sake  persisted.     But  in  this 
as   m   so   many  other   respects.   New   France    was 
victmused  by  her  virtues.     It  is,  obviously,  an  evil 
thin^r  for   a   growincr  Colony  that  the   best   part  of 
Its  manhood  should  take  periotlically  to  the  life  of  the 
woods,    and  reports  from  French   Canada  complain 
with  goo<l  reason  of  this  habit  of  going  to  the  Indians 
ior  trade  instead  of  making  the  Indians  visit  the 
i^rench  settlements.    A  French  Fatlier.  after  dilating 
upon     the     mi.schief   done    to    families     by     these 
migrations  continues  :  "  But  it  is  less  as  regards  the 
body  than  as  regards  the  soul,  that  this  traillc  of  the 
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French  among  the  mivages  in  intitiitely  liurtful.  it 
carrieH  tlu;m  fiir  away  from  ohiircheK,  separateH  them 
from  priestH  and  nuns,  and  w'vcfrs  th«uri  from  all 
inBtruction,  all  exercise  of  religion,  and  all  spiritual 
aid.  It  sends  them  into  places  wild  and  almosi 
inaccesflible,  through  a  thousand  perils  by  land  and 
water  to  carry  on  by  base,  abject,  and  shameful 
means,  a  trade  which  would  much  letter  l)e  carried 
on  at  Mont  eal." 

The  laborious,  unromantic  duty  of  tillinjj  the  soil, 
was,  naturally  enough,  only  too  often  disdained  for 
the  dangerouB  lure  of  the  vvchkIs.  Tavern-keepers 
refused  to  till  their  own  ground,  and  endeavoured  to 
keep  the  habitant  from  tilling  his.  Beggars  and 
vagabonds  swarmed  in  this  new  country,  and  in 
Quebec,  Montreal  and  Three  Riveis,  the  alma- 
house  held  its  own  even  with  the  church  Idleness 
l)rolonged  poverty  and  the  French  love  of  the 
elegant  in  life  was  not,  in  the  French  Canadian, 
accompanied  by  any  tendency  towards  French  thrift. 
Before  the  end  of  the  beventeenth  century,  labourers 
were  so  scarce,  that  many  slaves  were  introduced 
into  the  country.  Fortunately,  however,  this 
miserable  system  never  prospered. 

The  French  Canadian  was  admitted,  even  by  La 
Hontan,  to  possess  a  force  of  character  distinct  from 
that  oi  the  Frenchman  :  "  They  are  vigorous^  enter- 
prising, and  indefatigable,  and  need  nothing  but 
education.  They  are  presumptuous  and  full  of  self- 
concei<  regtrd  themselves  as  above  all  the  nations  of 
the  eai  ch  and  unfortunately,  have  not  the  veneration 
for  their  parents  that  they  ought  to  have.  The 
women   are   generally   pretty ;    few    of   them    are 
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brunettes ;  many  of  them  are  discreet,  and  a  good 
number  are  Jazy.  They  are  fond  to  the  last  degree 
of  dress  and  show,  and  each  tries  to  outdo  the  rest  in 
the  art  of  '  catching  a  husband.' " 

Half  a  century  later,  an  intendant  was  to  sum  up 
the  Canadians  in  very  much  the  same  terms :  "They 
are  all  attached  to  religion,  and  criminals  are  rare. 
They  are  volatile,  and  think  too  well  of  themselves, 
which  prevents  their  succeeding  as  they  might  in 
farminp-  and  trjide.  They  have  not  the  rude  rustic 
air  of  our  French  peasants.  If  they  are  put  on 
their  honour  and  governed  with  justice,  they  are 
tractable  enough;  but  their  natural  disposition  is 
indocile. " 

To  the  very  end  of  French  rule,  the  type  remained 
practically  unraoditied.  Bougainville,  the  famous 
navigator,  found  the  habitant  undoubtedly  superior 
to  the  French  peasant  and  observed  of  him  impar- 
tially :  "  He  is  loud,  boastful,  mendacious,  obliging, 
civil  and  honest ;  indefatigable  in  hunting,  travelling 
and  bush-ranging,  but  lazy  in  tilling  the  soil."  Some 
time  before  this,  the  traveller,  Charlevoix,  writim^  to 
the  Duchesse  de  Lesdiguieres,  gives  this  interesting 
contrast  between  the  stock  that  was  to  people 
Ontario  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  and  the  stock 
that  still  flourishes  in  Quebec  :  "  In  New  England  and 
the  other  British  Colonies,  there  reigns  an  opulence 
by  which  the  people  seem  not  to  know  how  to  profit ; 
while  in  Nev/  France  poverty  is  hidden  under  an  air 
of  ease  which  appears  entirely  natural.  The  English 
colonist  keeps  as  much  and  spends  as  little  as 
possible;  the  French  colonist  enjoys  what  he  has 
^ot,  and  often  makes  a  display  of  what  he  has  not 
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got.     The  one  labours  for  his  heirs,  the  other  leaves 
them  to  get  on  as  they  can,  like  himself." 

Both  types  were  formed  definitely  long  before  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  each  has  con- 
tinued and  developed  on  its  original  lines.  The 
Province  of  Ontario  represents  a  more  expansive 
conception  of  life  than  the  Province  of  Quebec,  but 
French  Canada  still  clings  faithfully  to  her  own.  It 
is  almost  impossible  to  absorb  and  assimilate  the 
French  Canadian.  Even  the  United  States,  that 
absorber  of  all  European  nationalities,  has  failed  to 
make  the  French  Canadian  emigrant,  a  work-a-day 
American  citizen.  Such  as  they  are,  the  French 
Canadians  have  clung  to  their  individual  niche  in 
the  world  of  history.  Under  Frontenac,  the  roots  of 
French  Canadian  life  strengthened.  From  the  larger 
standpoint  of  imperial  colonization,  these  roots  were 
implanted  in  a  feebly  protected  soil.  But  at  least, 
they  were  organic,  and  they  have  persisted  to  this 
day.  There  has  been,  indeed,  but  one  theory  of 
French  colonization  at  work  in  the  New  World 
from  Villegagnon,  the  Huguenot  in  Florida,  to  the 
Catholic  Montcalm  on  those  lost  Heights  of  Abraham. 
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EXPLORATION. 

"PXPLORATION  had  held  its  own  in  seventeenth 
-^  century  New  France,  and  Jesuit  influence  had 
continue  to  foster  it.  Picture  after  picture  comes 
to  us  of  the  French-bred  ecclesiastic,  braving  tran- 
quilly the  terrors  of  the  scalping  knife,  half-suffocate, 
m  the  wigwam,  sleeping  thankfully  In  the  open  and 
from  time  to  time  polishing  those  long  "  relations"  in 
which  so  much  of  the  history  of  early  Canada  shapes 
:o8elf  It  IS  not  surprising  then,  that  Jacques 
Marquette,  the  Jesuit  missionary,  was  chosen  to 
accompany  Louis  Jolliet  in  his  search  for  the 
Mississippi. 

Jolliet  himself  had  received  the  tonsure  when  a  bov 
m  his  teens,  but  had  abandoned  the  priesthood  to 
become  a  fur-trader.  Talon,  the  intendant,  probably 
at  the  instance  of  the  Jesuits,  selected  him  for  the 
famous  expedition  of  1673.  The  old  duel  of 
interests,  between  the  fur-trader  and  the  missionary, 
was  Ignored  and  the  two  Frenchmen  paddled  con- 
tentedly down  the  river  which  they  knew  to  be  that 
ot  their  search,  encountering  cat-fish  and  spade-fish 
and  watching  the  buffaloes  grazing  on  the  banks  on 
either  side.  And  then,  after  days  spent  in  utter 
solitude,  they  plunge  in  among  the  Illinois  Indians, 
by  whom  they  are  feasted  and  complimented,  but 
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implored  not  to  descend  the  Mississippi  any  further. 
But  heedless  of  all  warnings  they  paddle  on  for 
hundreds  of  miles,  until,  on  nearing  the  mouth  of  the 
Arkansas,  they  are  greeted  with  the  ominous  war- 
whoop  of  strange  Indiana  But  they  escape  and  after 
endless  adventures,  return  to  their  own  country. 
JoUiet,  after  paddling  over  2,500  miles,  speaks  in  a 
letter  to  Frontenac  of  his  final  misfortune  quite  close 
to  Montreal :  "I  had  escaped  every  pei-il  from  the 
Indians  ;  I  had  passed  forty  two  rapids,  and  was  on 
the  point  of  disembarking,  full  of  joy  at  the  success 
of  so  long  and  difficult  an  enterprise,  when  my  canoe 
capsized  after  all  the  danger  seemed  over.  I  lost  two 
men,  and  my  box  of  papers,  within  sight  of  the  first 
French  settlements,  which  I  had  left  almost  two  years 
before.  Nothing  remains  to  me  but  my  life,  and  the 
ardent  desire  to  employ  it  on  any  service  whicli  you 
may  please  to  direct." 

Marquette  the  saintly,  was  a  genuine  successor  of 
Gamier  and  Lalemant.  He  undertook  another 
difficult  journey  a  little  later,  from  the  effects  of 
which  he  never  recovered.  He  died  ori  the  western 
shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  his  remains  were 
carried  by  some  Ottawas,  who  had  learned  to  love 
him,  to  the  Mission  Chapel  of  St.  Ignace,  under  the 
floor  of  which  they  were  buried.  Mnrquette  had  been 
faithful  to  his  tradition,  but  French  Canada  was 
never  for  long  without  the  tempestuous  energy  of  a 
more  restless,  though  not  more  intrepid,  type. 

Champlain  was  to  \\\e  again  and  again  in  French 
Canadian  history,  but  never  more  fiercely  than  in 
the  heart  of  Rene  Robert  Cavelier,  Sieur  de  la  Salle. 
As  early  as  1669,  this  explorer,  with   the   Sulpician 
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priests,  DoUier  de  Casson  and  Galinde,  had  met 
Jolliet  in  the  western  confines  of  Ontario.  The 
priests  had  made  their  way  to  the  Sault,  but  La 
Salle  had  continued  to  explore  by  himself.  Doubt 
overshadows  thdse  early  explorations  of  La  Salle  in 
search  of  the  northern  passage.  His  f'-uitless 
efforts  were  laughed  at,  and  his  seigniory  was 
nicknamed  "La  Chine."  It  was  claimed,  however, 
even  in  the  early  days,  that  he  "  reached  the  Illinois, 
or  some  other  affluent  of  the  Mississippi,  but  made  no 
report  and  made  no  claim,  having  failed  to  reach  the 
great  river." 

But  Count  Frontenac  found  in  La  Salle  a  man 
after  his  own  heart,  and  made  him  a  grant  of  Fort 
PVontenac,  which  had  been  built  in  1673  on  the 
site  of  Kingston  on  Lake  Ontario.  In  1678,  ac- 
companied by  Father  Hennepin  and  an  Italian 
oflBcer  named  Henry  de  Tonty,  who  possessed  all  the 
resourceful  gallantry  of  Chaniplain's  interpreter, 
Etienne  Brule,  he  explored  the  Niagara  district,  and 
built  near  Cayuga  Creek,  the  fi.-st  vessel  that  ever 
floated  on  a  Canadian  lake.  In  honour  of  the 
heraldic  device  on  Frontenac's  coat  of  arms,  she  was 
christened  the  "  Griffin."  On  her  way  from  Green 
Bay  to  Niagara  with  a  cargo  of  furs,  this  vessel  was 
lost,  but  La  Salle's  energy  continued  undiminished, 
and  he  built  Fort  Crevecoeur  in  the  district  now 
fo-ming  the  State  of  Illinois.  This  post  on  the 
Illinois  river  was  as  unfortunate  as  the  "  Griffin  " 
herself,  tor  it  was  demoli-siied  by  some  of  La  Salle's 
followers  during  a  temporary  absence  of  the  gallant 
T'onty,  who  had  been  left  in  charge.  All  this  time, 
Frenchmen    under   La  balle's   orders  had  been  far 
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from  idle.  Father  Hennepin,  Michel  Accaut  and 
Du  Gay  had  reached  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Mississippi,  where  they  had  been  captured  by  some 
wandering  Sioux.  Father  Hennepin  was  adopted 
by  an  old  chief,  and  when  wandering  near  the  Falls 
of  St.  Anthony,  was  fortunate  enough  to  meet  the 
famous  coureur  de  bois,  Du  Lhut,  who  understood 
the  Sioux  country  better  than  any  Frenchman  alive. 
Under  his  guidance,  the  father  reached  the  French 
outpost  at  the  Straits  of  Mackinic.  In  his 
"Description  de  la  Louisiane,"  printed  in  1083, 
Hennepin  made  no  claim  to  have  reached  the  Gulf 
of  the  Mississippi,  but  in  an  enlarged  edition  of  the 
same  work,  which  appeared  fourteen  years  later,  he 
did  make  specifically  that  preposterous  boast. 

In  the  meantime,  on  February  Gth,  1682,  La 
Salle,  with  Tonty  and  a  Re-'oUet  priest  named 
Membre,  started  in  canoes  down  the  Mississippi. 
Membre,  like  Hennepin,  was  a  Fleming,  and  during 
his  mission  work  at  Fort  Crevecoeur  he  had  had  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  subdueing  his  temperamental 
disfrust  for  the  Indians.  Day  after  day,  as  JolUet 
and  Marquette  had  drifted  before  them,  explorer  and 
priest  passed  down  the  great  river,  the  solitude  of 
which  was,  from  time  to  time,  broken  by  the  threaten- 
ing outcries  of  Indians,  liut  when  they  landed  at  a 
town  of  the  Kappa  tribe  of  the  Arkansiis,  they  met 
with  an  excellent  reception.  "The  -whole  village," 
says  Membre  to  his  superior,  "came  down  to  the 
shore  to  meet  us,  except  the  women,  who  had  run 
off.  I  cannot  tell  you  the  civility  and  kindness  we 
received  from  these  bar^  arians,  who  brought  us  poles 
to  make  huts,  supplied  us  with  firewood  during  the 
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three  days  we  were  among  them,  and  took  turns  in 
feasting  us.  But,  my  reverend  father,  this  gives  no 
idea  of  the  good  qualities  of  these  savages,  who  are 
gay,  civil  and  free-hearted.  The  young  men,  though 
the  most  alert  and  spirited  we  had  seen,  are,  never- 
theless, so  modest  that  not  one  of  them  would  take 
the  liberty  to  enter  our  hut,  but  all  stwd  quietly  at 
the  door.  They  are  so  well  formed  that  we  were  in 
admiration  at  their  beauty.  We  did  not  lose  the 
value  of  a  pin  while  we  were  among  them." 

The  familiar  sequence  of  feasting  and  dancing 
came  in  due  course,  after  which  La  Salle  and  Tonty 
marched  into  the  centre  of  the  village  and  solemnly 
claimed  this  vast  undefined  area  for  the  King  of 
France.  Eleven  years  before,  Daumont  de  Saint- 
Lusson  had  gone  through  a  somewhat  similar 
ceremony  in  the  Huron  country,  and  had  proclaimed 
with  a  sword  in  one  hand  and  a  sod  of  earth  in  the 
other  that  "  in  the  name  of  the  Most  High,  Mighty 
and  Redoubted  Monarch,  Louis  Fourteenth  of  that 
name,  Most  Christian  King  of  France  and  of 
Navarre,"  he  took  possession  of  "  Sainte  Marie  du 
Saut,  as  also  of  Lakes  Huron  and  Superior,  the 
Island  of  Manatoulin,  and  all  countries,  rivers,  lakes 
and  streams  contiguous  and  adjacent  thereunto : 
both  those  which  have  been  discovered  and  those 
which  may  be  discovered  hereafter,  in  all  their 
length  and  breadth,  bounded  on  the  one  side  by  the 
seas  of  the  North  and  of  the  West  and  on  the  other 
by  the  South  Sea."  The  bewildered  Indians  had 
howled  out  their  acquiescence  in  this  renewal  of  the 
high  hopes  of  Champlahi  and  Nicolas  Perrott,  the 
interpreter,  who  was  afterwards  accused  of  poisoning 
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La  Salle,  himself,  had  taken  part  in  the  (luite  futile 
ceremony. 

In   exactly   the  same  spirit,   La  Salle,   with    his 
lieutenant,  Henri  de  Tonty,  now  aajuired  nominally 
enormous  possessions  in  the  New  World  for  France. 
But  in  the  very  hour  of  triumph,  the  tjreat  explorer 
was  stniok  dowr   hy  illness,  and  he  was  forced  to 
send  Tonty  forward  to  Michillimackinic  from  which 
place  he  was  to  despatch  the  j<jyful  news  to  Canada, 
and    then    returned    to    the    Illinois.       The     new 
Dominion  was  called  Louisiana  and  La  Salle  was 
lying  helpless  at  Fort  Prudhomme,  which  had  been 
called  after  Pierre  Prudhomme,  a  hunter,  who  had 
strayed  into  the  forest  and  had  been  brought  back  to 
camp  half-famished  a  little  earlier  in  the  expedition. 
The  following  September  La  Salle  joined  Tonty  at 
Michillimackinic,  and  the  next  month  he  wrote  to  a 
friend  in  France  :  '•  Though  my  discovery  is  made 
and  I  have  descended  tlie  Mississippi  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  I  cannot  send  you  this  year  either  an  account 
of  my  journey  or  a  map.     On  the  way  back  I  was  at- 
tacked by  a  deadly  disease  which  kept  me  in  danger 
of  my  life  for  forty  days  and  left  me  so  weak  that  T 
could  think  of  nothing  for  four  months  after.     I  have 
hardly  strength  enough  now  to  write  my  letters  and 
the  season  is  so  far  advanced  that   I  cannot  detain 
a  single  day  this  canoe  which  I  send  expressly  to 
carry  them."     La  Salle  was  anxious  to  enlist  French 
interest  in  a  Colony  of  French  and  Indians  op  the 
Illinois,  which  would  be  at  once  a  defence  against 
the   Iroquois  and  a  trading-post   for    the   western 
tribes.     But  his  illness  prevented   him  from  going 
to  France,  and  so  Tonty  was  ordered  to  commence 
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the  Colony  at  once  Fort  St.  Louis  rose  proudly  and 
Hoon  afterwards  La  Salle  received  the  commissioD 
from  his  King  to  found  Colonies  in  Louisiana. 

Two  years  later,    in    1864,   La  Salle   went    on 
another  expedition  and  through  extraordinary  ill- 
fortune  passed  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  without 
recognising  it.     On  this  occasion  he  madt;  the  first 
French  settlements  near  Matagorda  Bay  in  what  is 
now  the  State  of  Texas.      Once  more  we  witness 
that  fatal  parabola  of  French  achievement   in  the 
New    World.       Once     more    splendid    energy     is 
rewarded  by  only  the  most  pale  success.     Tlie  litth^ 
Colony  was    thrown    on    its    own    resources    and 
whatever  energy  the  inexhaustible  La  Salle  might 
have  poured  into  it  was  cut  off  by  his  a-ssassination 
at  the  hands  of  Duhaut  and  Liotot,  two  of  his  own 
men.       Towards  the  end,  La  Salle  seems  to  have 
divined  something  of  his  fate,  and  Joutel,  born  like 
La  Salle  himself  at  ilouen,  has  left  in  his  history  of 
the  last  expedition,  this  curious  note  on   the  great 
explorer's  last  night  on  earth  :  "  That  evening,  while 
we  were  talking  about  what  could  have  happened  tv 
the  absent  men,  he  seemed  to  have  a  presentiment 
of  what  was  to  take  place.     He  asked  me  if  I  had 
heard  of  any  machinations  against  them,  or  if  I  had 
noticed  any  bad  design  on  the  part  of  Duhaut  and 
the  rest.     I   answered    that  I    had    heard    nott'ag 
except   that   they   sometimes  complained   of  being 
found   fault  with  so  often  ;  and  that  this  was   all 
I  knew,  besides  which,  as  they  were  persuaded  that 
I  was  in  his  interest,  they  would  not  have  told  me 
of  any  bad  design  they  might  have.     We  were  very 
uneasy  all  the  rest  of  the  evening." 
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The  career   of  La   Salle  seems   to  sum   up  the 
triumph  and  the  failure  of  French  achievement  in  the 
New  World.    '1  he  too  familiar  sequence  had  been  once 
more  completed.     Fir^t,  a   restless  adventure,  con- 
tending against  almost  unthinkable  odds,  establishes 
for  the  arms  of  France  an  undefined  and  undefended 
claim.     Then    D'^berville,    the    actual    founder    of 
Louisiana,   inherits  the   fruit  of    all  this  insatiable 
energy,  takes  up  the  claim  but  tails  to  secure  for  the 
new  Colony  those  imostentatious  foundations  upon 
which     Anglo-Saxon    commonwealths    have     been 
slowly   and    surely   evolved.     French  Colonies   rose 
with  the  meter-like  audacity  of  their  founders  and 
passed  almost  as  swiftly.     Neither  the  explorers  nor 
their  followers  were  naturally  colonists.     Th<  ir  very 
genius  for  adventure  on  the   one  hand   and    their 
unstable    love    of  excitement   on   the  other,    were 
against  leader  and  follower  alike.     La  Salle  could 
but  continue  the  restless  tradition  of  Champlain  in 
Champlain's   own    manner.     France   had    produced 
many  Don  Quixotes  in  this  New  World  and  for  that 
matter  Sancho  Panzas  also.     But  even  Sancho,  it 
must  bo   remembered,  was  a   governor  and  not  a 
Colonist ! 

It  was  always  the  same,  and  the  brilliant  flaw 
was  not  so  much  in  the  individual  as  in  the  Latm 
system,  itself  the  product  of  the  Latin  temperament. 
Canada  depended  always  upon  France,  and  depend- 
ence upon  France  meant  only  too  otten  dependence 
upon  the  capricious  cupidity  of  this  or  that  mistress 
of  a  French  King.  The  real  value  of  Canada  was 
never  realized  in  France  and  .enthusiasm  for  the 
coimtry    was    only    roused    when    emigration   was 
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regarded  in  the  light  of  a  crusade  for  the  Catholic 
Faith.  Again,  the  very  strongest  individualities 
who  performed  almost  superhuman  feats  in  the 
service  of  Canada  never  asserted  themselves  against 
either  the  authority  of  paternal  royalty  or  against 
the  authority  of  the  Cliurch.  France  gave  such 
men  as  Champlain  and  Frontenac  and  La  Salle  to 
Canada,  but  she  never  sent  to  her  the  equivalents 
of  Hampden  and  Pym. 

The  French  might  have  taken  one  uf  two  definite 
courses   in  the   New    World.      They    might    have 
permanently   settled   Quebec,   Montreal,  a"id  Three 
Rivers,    strengthened    Acadia     and     then     slowly 
extended    their    sphere    of    influence    by    natural 
increase  of  population  and  by  immigiation  until  they 
possessed,  not  vague  and  almost  delenceless  claims, 
but  an  organically  settled  Colony.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  French  might  have  fought  whole-heartedly  for 
dnniinion  in  the  New  World  against  the  English 
and   the   English   colonists.     As  a  matter  of  fact, 
France  took  neither  one  course  nor  the  other.     But 
in  spite  of  h.^r  own  remissness  it  remained  from  first 
to  last  her  fixed  policy,  even  under  such  an  able  and 
large-minded  governor  as  Frontenac,  to  stamp  out 
that  instinct  towards  self-government  without  which 
a  Colony,  however  honused  and  protected,  must  surely 
perish.     Moreover,  the  French  Government,  either 
directly  or   through  its  representatives  in   Quebec, 
only    too  often    impeded,  rather   than  assisted,  the 
exploits  of  brilliant  Frenchmen. 

La  Salle  himself  was  harassed  by  the  interference 
of  Froutenac's  successor.  La  Barre.  The  fur-trade 
bad   now    become  a   great  temptation   to    French 
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governors  and  even  the  Jesuits  took  an  interest  in 
it.  La  Salle,  of  course,  represented  monopolies,  and 
there  was  naturally  a  cotittict  of  interests.  But  the 
great  explorer,  like  so  many  other  adventurers  in 
the  fur-trade,  was  in  spirit  the  very  reverse  of  com- 
mercial. His  instinct  was  to  found  a  great  empire, 
rather  than  to  develop  the  fur-trade,  and  had  he  and 
his  compeers  been  less  ambitious,  it  is  probable  that 
they  would  have  been  of  mure  permanent  value  to 
their  coinitry. 

But  the  thought  of  utility  can  never  compress  or 
confine  such  individualities  as  La  Salle.  Their  lives 
burn  out  like  fire.  They  conquer  like  fire,  but  none 
can  retain  their  conquests.  From  century  to  century 
they  re-emerge,  always  dominant,  always  tameless, 
always  leaders  of  men,  and  always  obeying  only  the 
law  of  their  own  consuming  energy.  Even  in  our 
own  century,  we  can  find  a  counterpart  of  the  great 
La  Salle.  Sprung  from  that  old  transplanted  French 
stock,  with  the  love  of  adventure  stirring  in  his 
blood  as  sap  stirs  in  the  trees  in  spring.  Commander 
Peary,  that  idealist  of  action,  recalls  in  his  own 
deathless  and  ruthless  tenacity,  the  explorer  of  the 
Mississippi,  who  was,  perhaps,  the  most  brilliant  link 
of  all  in  the  chain  of  great  Frenchmen  that  leads 
back  to  the  Father  of  New  France. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

CORLAER  VERSUS    ONONTIO. 

r  F  La  Salle  summed  up  F>ench  enterprise  and  ex- 
^  plo?ati<m,  his  staunch  friend,  Count  Fronteoac, 
summed  up  thf  theory  of  French  centralisation  in 
the  actual  domain  of  New  France.  He  commenced 
his  career  as  fjovernor  at  the  age  of  fifty  two  and  he 
was  delighted  with  his  cjipital.  A  Louis  XIV.  on  a 
minute  scale,  Frontenac,  determined  thai  Quebec 
should  be  a  little  France,  rather  than  a  French 
mission.  On  OctoU^r  2;?rd,  1672,  he  convoked  the 
three  estates  of  Canada,  and  extolled  Louis  XIV. 
with  nuicli  tact  in  a  church  lent  to  him  by  the 
Jesuits  of  Quebec.  He  exhorted  the  priests  to  con- 
vert the  Indians,  the  nobles  to  iraprov(«  as  wcil  uB  to 
defend  the  Colony,  the  magistrates,  merchants  and 
colonists  t(  perform  their  functions  faithfully,  and 
promised  all  classes  the  King's  favour  as  a  reward 
for  faithful  service. 

Frontenac    was  soon   at    loggerheads     with     the 
Jesuits  and  also   with   his    intendant,    Duchesneau 

» 

and  during  his  first  period  of  office,  he  was  a  failure 
in  Canada  except  in  one  respect.  Count  Frontenac 
knew  how  to  deal  with  tlie  Indians  after  the  manner 
of  Charaplain.  Without  enraging  them,  he  would 
address  them  not  as  "  brothers "  but  merely  as 
"  children."  Even  the  Iroquois  considered  him  much 
the  greatest  of  all  the  Onontios,  as   they  called    the 
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governors  ofC'anada.  He  liked  tli^  IndianH,  and  he 
liked  the  eoureura  de  hoh,  iw  long  as  they  were  not 
in  the  employ  of  his  rivals  in  the  t\ir-trade.  The 
famouH  governor  weh  a  poor  man,  and  the  l)eaver  s 
fur  continued  to  Ije  the  material  attraction  of 
Canada.  Duchi'sneau  constantly  j'cciised  hiw  uhief 
of  illicit  trade  and  at  last,  in  1(581,  Count  Kioiitcnac 
waH  recalled  to  France. 

HiH  snccessor,  La  Barn;,  an  otHct^r  who  had  fought 
the  EngliHh  in  the  West  Indies,  was  (|uit»-  miahle  to 
hold  his  own  in  Canada,  and  powerless  to  cope  with 
the  InKjuois,  who  liad  become  re8tU's.s  even  undei- 
the  strong  hand  of  Frontenac,  though  he  had  gained 
the  affection  of  their  powerful  Chief,  'reganniHoreiis, 
La  Barre  wa.s  in  despair.  He  complained  that  in  all 
Canada  there  were  only  some  two  thousand  men 
capable  ot  l)earing  arms,  that  he  had  received  only  a 
hundred  and  fifty  raw  recruits  the  previous  year 
from  Fiance,  and  that  he  re<iuiretl  at  hast  seven  or 
eight  hundred  more  French  soldiers.  "  Hecall  me," 
fie  says  in  a  despatch  to  the  French  King  in  1084, 
"  if  you  will  not  helf)  me,  for  I  cannot  bear  to  see  the 
country  perish  in  my  hands."  It  is  tlu*  old,  old  cry 
of  Canada  acroHS  the  Atlantic. 

And  already,  there  were  other  factors  in  tiiis 
difficult  equation  besides  the  Inxjuois.  The  Dutch 
Colony  of  New  Nftherland  had  l)econi»'  tlif  British 
Colony  of  New  York,  and  a  certain  ('<»l<au'l  Thomas 
Dongan  had  been  made  its  governor  by  the  proprietor 
of  the  Colony,  the  Duke  of  York,  w  ho  was  after- 
wards James  II.  of  England.  This  Dongan  was  an 
ambitious  officer  who  was  quite  determined  that  the 
Dutch  and  Eu'dish  colonist     ■"•^'i.ld  b:)vp  their  ^    are 
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in  the  fur-trade  of  the  West,  which  had  heen  so  lonj; 
regarded  as  a  monopoly  .  '  F»-ench  Canada.  The 
Duke  of  York,  liinis.  if,  liowrtvci.  had  explicitly- 
warned  him  against  of  <iv<ii*i^  the  i  vernor  of  New 
France  and  so  it  was  u^;^cs-,;tr\  io  ...c  with  caution. 

Dongan  understood  the  ways  oi  the  Iroquois,  who 
year  after  yeiir  had  plundered  and  ravaged  the 
borders  of  Maryland  and  Virginia.  It  was  the  general 
belief  of  the  English  that  these  incessant  hostilities 
were  not  without  the  connivance  of  the  French 
Jesuits  in  the  Iroquois  villages.  In  1G84,  the 
governer  of  Virginia,  Lord  Howard  of  Effingliam, 
came  to  Albany  to  hold  a  Council  with  the  Iroquois. 
The  offending  tiibes,  the  Oneidas,  Onondagos,  and 
Cayugas,  promised  iViendship  for  the  English  in  tlie 
future.  The  traditional  hatchet  was  buried  and  the 
Song  of  Peace  was  sung.  This  Council  was  of 
considerable  importance,  for  the  Mohawks  attended 
it  from  the  l)eginning  and  a  little  later  the  Senecas 
})ut  in  an  ap})earance. 

La  Barre  had  already  made  a  false  move  in  this 
intricate  game.  The  French  go.ernor  had  informed 
Don  gun  that  as  the  Senecas  and  Cayugas  had 
plundered  certain  French  canoes  and  had  attacked  a 
French  fort,  he  would  liave  to  punish  them.  In  the 
same  letter  he  urged  that  Dutch  and  English  colonists 
should  be  prevented  trom  supplying  them  with  arms. 
Of  course  this  despatch  gave  Dongan  the  opportunity 
to  assert  the  claim  of  the  English  King  as  Sovereign 
over  tiie  Confederacy  and  as  the  Lord  over  all 
country  south  of  the  gi'eat  lakes.  Dongan  made  the 
very  most  of  the  opportunity  to  claim  the  Irocpiois 
as  ill-used  British  subjects.     C'harles  Le  Moyne,  wlio 
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was  greatly  respected  by  the  Iroquois,  did  all  in  his 
power  for  French  interests.  Iroquois  sentiment  may 
be  estimated  by  this  fragment  of  a  letter  from  Father 
Lamberville  to  La  Barre  :  "  You  cannot  imagine 
Monsieur,  with  what  joy  the  Senecas  learned  that 
you  might  possibly  resolve  on  war.  When  they 
heard  of  the  preparation  at  Fort  Frontenac,  they  said 
that  the  French  had  a  great  mind  to  be  stripped, 
roasted  and  eaten,  and  that  they  will  see  if  their 
flesh,  which  they  suppose  to  have  a  salt  taste,  by 
reason  of  the  salt  which  we  use  with  our  food,  be  us 
good  as  that  of  their  other  enemies." 

The  position,  with  all  its  endlessly  shifting  possi- 
bilities, is  now  at  least  iairly  indicated.  The  whole 
policy  of  Champlain  has  been  o})fnly  reversed. 
British  and  French  are  playing,  as  at  a  game  of  chess, 
for  the  always  doubtful  alliance  of  the  Iro<|uois,  for 
whom  the  Onondaga  orator,  known  to  history  as 
"  Big  Mouth,"  deprecated  tlie  notion  of  British 
ownership.  "You  say,"  he  protested  to  the  British 
envoy,  "  that  we  are  subjects  ol"  the  King  of  England 
and  the  Duke  of  York ;  but  we  say  that  we  are 
brothers.  We  must  take  care  of  ourselves.  The 
coat  of  arms  which  you  have  lasteiipd  to  that  post 
cannot  defend  us  against  Onontio.  '^'  t'  tell  you  that 
we  shall  bind  a  covenant  chain  ti.  our  arm  and  to 
his.  We  shall  take  the  Senecas  by  one  hand  and 
Onontio  by  the  other,  and  their  hatchet  and  his 
sword  shall  be  thrown  into  deej)  water." 

A  little  later  La  Barre  feasted  Big  Mouth,  with 
thirteen  other  deputies,  on  bread  and  wine  and 
salmon  trout.  At  the  Council  which  followed,  the 
Indian  orator  gave   fearlessly  his  national  attitude 
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towards  the  French  governor  at  Quebec  and  the 
English  governor  at  New  York.  The  speech  seems 
to  sum  up  all  the  long  series  of  French  expeditions, 
all  the  sequence  of  wanderings,  the  sudden  attacks, 
ambushes,  surprises,  chance  meetings,  councils,  with 
those  always  doubtful  accessories — the  scalping  knife 
and  the  pipe  of  peace.  Now,  in  1684,  Big  Mouth 
renews  the  old  challenge  of  the  forest  to  Onontio  at 
Quebec  and  Corlaer  at  New  York  :  "  We  are  born 
free,  we  depend  neither  on  Onontio  nor  on  Corlaer. 
We  have  the  right  to  go  whithersoever  we  please,  to 
take  with  us  whomever  we  please,  and  buy  and 
sell  of  whomever  we  please.  If  your  allies  are  your 
slaves  or  your  children,  treat  them  like  slaves  or 
children  and  forbid  them  to  deal  with  anybody  but 
your  Frenchmen." 

La  Barre's  punitive  expedition  had  ended  in 
humiliation  and  Big  Mouth's  insolence  was  left 
unadmonished.  That  orator  informed  the  French 
governor  that  his  nation  would  fight  to  the  death 
the  Illinois  who  were  the  allies  of  the  French. 
Furthermore,  he  insisted  that  the  place  of  Council 
should  be  changed  from  Port  Frontenac  to  La  Famine 
his    own  country.      La    Barre's  peace  with   the 


in 


Iroquois  may  be  judged  from  these  fragments  of 
dictation.  It  was  denounced  all  over  Canada,  the 
French  governor  was  recalled,  but  Lamberville 
believed  that  his  friend,  La  Barre,  had  acted  wisely. 
He  maintained  that,  had  the  French  entered  the 
Seneca  country,  they  would  have  met  with  a 
horrible  reception  :  "  All  the  Iroquois  were  to  collect 
together  and  fire  only  at  the  legs  of  your  people,  so 
as  to  master  them,  and  burn  them  at  their  leisure. 
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and  after  having  thinned  tlieir  numbers  by  a  hundred 
ambuscades  in  the  woods  and  grass,  to  pursue  you  in 
your  retreat  even  to  Montreal  and  spread  desolation 
around  it. " 

L:i  Barre  was  succeeded  by  the  pious  well-meaning 

Denonville,    whose   duty    it    became    to    undo    the 

disgraceful  treaty  with  the  Iroquois,  and  to  defend 

the  Illinois.     The  English  of  New  York,  of  Hudson's 

Bay,  and  of  New  England  increased  the  difficulties  of 

the  situation  tor  they  had  at  last  roused  themselves 

to  compete  with  the  French  in  Canada  for  dominion 

of  the  West.       Like  Frontenac,  Denonville  was  ulso 

a  soldier  of  experience  and  had  been  a  courtier  in 

France.     Like  Frontenac,  too,  he  believed  absolutely 

in  the  c    ^tral  authority  of  the  Mother-Country.   But 

unlike  Frontenac,   he  was  a  blind  adherent  of  the 

Jesuits.     Such  as  he  was,  he  grasped  (juickly  enough 

the  true  position  of  Canada.     "  If  we  have  war,"  he 

wrote,  "  nothing  can  save  the  country  but  a  miracle 

of  God."      The    Iroquois   were   not   alone   in   their 

hostility.     Many  of  the  Huions  of  Michillimackinic 

were  beginning  to  show  symptoms  by  throwing  in 

their  lot  with  the  English.     "  They  like  the  manners 

of  the  French,"  comments  Denonville,  unconsciously 

summing  up  the  essence  of  Indian  relations  with  the 

two  rival  European  races,  "but  they  like  the  cheap 

goods  of  the  English  better." 

In  the  meantime,  Dongan  was  beginnirg  to 
grasp  the  system  by  which  a  small  population  was 
able  to  hold  so  vast  a  territory  and  at  the  same  time 
to  evince  great  celerity  in  striking  when  the  time 
came  to  strike.  He  .saw  the  French  established 
in  the  valley  of  the  Illinois,  on  the  lower  Mississippi. 
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They  wished  to  build  a  strong  garrison  town  at  its 
mouth.     They  held,  alter  a  fashion,  the  Great  Lakes, 
and  were  well  on  their  way  to  hold  all  the  avemies 
of  communication   throughout   the  West.     If  ever 
the    system    should    be    definitely   completed,   the 
English   Colonies,    naturally    capable    of    enormous 
expansion    and     development,    would     remain    per- 
manently hemmed  in  and  confined  to  a  mere  strip 
along  the  ocean.     But  if  the  English  conquered  in 
the  coming  struggle,   Dongan  realised,  the  French 
in   their   turn   woidd   be    hemmed   in  and  confined 
strictly  to  the  St.  Lawrence.     That   was  the   issue 
between  Denonville  and  Dongan.     The  population  of 
New     York   was    eighteen   thousand,    and   that   of 
Canada  not  much  more  than  twelve  thousand.     New 
York's  population  as  a  whole,  however,  apart  from 
the  fur-traders,  were  indifferent  to  the  issues  at  stake, 
and  James  IL  had  far  too  many  troubles  in  England 
to   give   adequate    support   to    his    British    Colonies 
across  the  Atlantic.     On  the  other  hand,  Louis  XIV. 
was  powerful   at  home  and  quite  prepared  to  pursue 
a  strong  policy  abroad,  at  all  events  for  the  time 
being.       Denonville     was    ordered     to     punish    the 
Iroquois,  support  his  allies,  checkmate  Dongan,  and 
fight   him  if  he  dared  to   show    himself  in  French 
Territory.     Dongan   would  have  been  delighted  to 
receive  similar  orders  from  his  King,  but,  unsupported 
as  he  was  by  the  home  Government,  he  had  to  fall 
back  on  intrigue,  in  which,  to  do  him  justice,  he  had 
little  to  learn  from  the  Jesuits  themselves.     And  .so 
the    bickerings    and    irritations   and  subterfugts   of 
diplomacy  continued  with  wearisome  pertinacity  and 
as  yet  no  blow  was  struck  on  either  side. 
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And  now  we  see,   clearly  defined,  what  one  may 

call  the  two  Canadas.     The  one  by  the  St.  Lawrence 

consisted  of  a   pious    and  home-lovinn,    population, 

on    the  whole    frugal    and   hardy,    unquestioningly 

subordinate  to  king  and  church,  and,  for  all  their 

tendency  towards  truculence,  easily  manipulated  by 

the   followers  of  Loyola.     But  that  other    Canada 

is    already     something    different,    something    even 

antagonistic.     It  has  pushed  ovtr  the  Great  Lakes, 

over  the  Illinois  and  the  Mississippi  in  its  claim  of  a 

continent  that  it  cannot  even  fringe  with  population. 

But  in    this  Canada   also,    the    French   priest    had 

played   his  indomitable  role,  shirking  no  hardship, 

receding  from  no  menace,  unconquered  by  distance, 

and  unawed  even  by  the  annals  of  Jesuits'  sufferiiigs. 

But  French  regulars  and  French  priests  could  not  by 

themselves    have    effected    these    inroads   through 

the  wilderness,  that  were  in  their  way,  by  no  means 

to  be   despised.     Another  type  was  required,    and 

French  Canada  supplied  it  only  too  willingly  in  the 

coureur  de  bois.     This  type  of  bush  ranger  seems 

to  have  had  more  than  the  average  defects  of  his 

qualities,  at  a  time   when  such  detects  were   most 

sorely    embarrassing    to   French    interests  in    this 

greater  Canada,  that  has  become  already  so  distinct 

from  New  France  by  the  St.  Lawrence.     "'  In  spite 

of  the    King's   edicts,"    wrote  Denonville   in  1G86, 

"  the  coureurs  de  f>ois  have  carried  a  hundred  barrels 

of  brandy  to  Michillimackinac  in  a  single  year  ;    and 

their  libertinism  and  debauchery  have  gone  to  such 

an  extremity  that  it  is  a  wonder  the  Indians  have 

not   massacred    them    all  to  save   themselves  from 

their  violence  and  recover  tlieir  wives  and  daughters 
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from  them.  This,  Monseigneur,  joined  to  our 
failure  in  the  last  war  has  drawn  upon  us  such 
contempt  among  all  the  tribes  that  there  is  but  one 
way  to  regain  our  credit,  which  is  to  humble  the 
Iroquois  by  ourupsiided  strength  without  asking  the 
help  of  our  Indian  allies." 

A  buccaneering  exploit  in  Hudson's  Bay,  in  which 
the  French  were  successful,  attracted  English 
attention  definitely  towards  those  too  long  neglected 
British  interests  in  the  New  World.  War  'was  in 
the  air,  and  Dongan  succeeded  in  humbling  the 
Iroquois  sufficiently  to  treat  with  him,  and  they 
at  last  deigned  to  call  him  "father"  instead  of 
merely  "  brother."  Dongan,  however,  could  not 
promise  them  troops,  but,  ignoring  a  quite  recent 
treaty,  he  furnished  them  with  ammunition.  At  the 
same  time,  this  astute  Irishman  urged  them  to  recall 
the  war-parties,  recently  despatched  against  the 
Illinois  so  that  they  might  be  prepared  to  meet  the 
militia  that  Denonville  was  at  last  mustering.  In 
the  meantime,  two  Jesuit  priests,  the  brothers 
Lamberville,  remained  at  their  posts  in  the  country 
of  the  Iroquois.  The  younger,  howeve-  was  sent 
witli  letters  to  the  French  governor,  but  the  elder 
was  left  to  face  alone  the  vengeance  of  the  Iroquois. 
What  that  vengeance  would  probably  be,  is 
suggested,  only  tiiO  vividly,  hy  the  treatment  ni'.ted 
out  by  Christian  converts  to  a  party  ot  Iroquois,  who 
were  entrapped  by  treacherv  and  who  were  not 
members  of  the  tribes  against  whom  the  French 
expedition  was  proceeding.  Each  of  these  Iroquois 
captives  had  been  tied  to  a  post,  "  in  such  a  way," 
notes  La  Hontan,  who  accompanies  tne  expedition, 
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"  that  he  could  neither  sleep,  nor  drive  off  the 
mostjuitoes."  After  tliis.  the  (Jhristian  converts  of 
the  French  burned  the  fingers  of  these  unfortunate 
beings  in  their  pipe  bowls,  while  the  Iroquois 
sang  disdainfully  their  death  songs.  Ijamberville, 
however,  was  not  held  answerable  for  this  act  of 
cruelty  and  treachery,  but,  through  an  unexpected 
magnanimity  on  the  part  of  the  Iro<[uoi8,  was, 
actually  allowed  to  escape. 

In  this  expedition  against  the  Seiiecas,  the 
coureum  de  hois  displayed  qualities  invaluable 
for  a  type  of  warfare  upon  which  the  fate  of  the 
continent  was  eventually  to  be  decided.  It  was 
mainly  through  them  that  Denonville  was  victorious. 
The  results  were  satisfactory  to  Canada.  The  French 
had  not  only  invaded  the  Senecas  but  had  captured 
English  traders  on  the  Lakes  and  had  built  a  fort  at 
Niagara.  These  successes  were  followed  by  a  furious 
correspondence  between  the  rival  governors,  in  the 
course  of  which,  Dongan  ridiculed  the  French  claims 
to  the  Territory  of  the  Five  Nations.  The  dispute 
was  transferred  to  London  and  argued  between  the 
French  Ambassador  and  the  English  Commissioners 
who  had  been  appointed  to  adjust  the  matter. 
Soon  afterwards  Dongan  was  recalled  but  his 
successor,  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  continued  to  claim 
the  Iroquois  as  dutiful  subjects  of  the  English 
King. 

The  French  position  had  become  perilous  once 
more.  Again  and  again  Denonville  implored  his 
King  to  send  him  sufficient  troops  to  punish  the 
Iroquois :  "  They  hold  the  French  in  the  deepest 
contempt ;  and  unless  they  are  completely  humbled 
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within  two  years,  his  Majesty  will  have 
Colony  lelt  in  Canada."  Big  Mouth  was  not  inactivi' 
while  English  and  French  diplomacy  continued  to 
rage.  That  crafty  statesman  of  the  woods  realised 
that  it  was  for  the  Iroquois  to  avoid  hecoming  the 
tools  of  either  French  or  English.  He  wished  to 
play  one  against  the  other,  and  with  this  intention 
he  and  his  attendant  warriors  deigned  to  meet  the 
bewildered  and  baffled  Onontio  at  Montreal. 

But  Big  mouth  was  not  the  only  articulate  Indian 
at  this  crisis  of  Canadian  history.  The  Rat,  a 
Huron  Chief,  of  whom  the  ironical  La  Hontan 
obcerved  in  all  seriousness,  "  he  was  a  gallant  man, 
if  ever  there  was  one,"  was  determined  that  there 
should  be  no  peace  between  the  French  and  the 
Iroquois.  Through  his  trickery  in  attacking  with 
his  warriors  an  Iroquois  war-party,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  saying  mendaciously  that  he  was  doing  it  in 
the  name  of  the  French  Governor,  the  Eat  was 
enabled  to  announce  at  Fort  Frontenac,  with  no 
uncertain  voice,  "  I  have  killed  the  peace  :  we  shall 
see  how  the  governor  -^^  'U  get  out  of  this  business." 

There  had  now  been  a  case  of  real  treachery  and 
one  of  fictitious  treachery  on  the  side  of  the  French, 
and  the  Iroquois  were  not  the  people  to  overlook 
such  incidents.  There  followed,  only  too  swiftly, 
a  vengeance  that  Parkman  has  called.  "The  most 
frightful  massacre  in  Canadian  history."  Early  in 
August,  1689,  on  the  night  of  a  storm,  it  swept  that 
outlet  of  the  St.  Lawrence  above  Montreal  which  is 
called  Lake  St.  Louis.  During  this  storm,  fifteen 
hundred  Iroquois  crossed  the  lake  and  landed  at  I>a 
Chine,  veiled  t'leir  wur-whoop  of  vengeance,  burned 
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the  houses-ami  slaughtered  ni«!ii,  wovacii  iiiul  chililreu 
alike.  After  this  niassiicre,  quite  near  the  three 
stockade  forts,  Roniy,  Roland  und  La  Prostntation, 
all  of  which  were  garrisoned,  the  unpunished 
murderers  gorged  themselves  with  brandy  and 
withdrew  to  the  woods,  where  that  brave  French 
oflBcer,  Subercase,  would  have  afterwards  pursued 
them  had  he  not  been  stopped  on  the  verge  of  the 
forest  with  positive  orders  from  the  governor  to  act 
solely  on  the  defensive.  Subercase  was  forced  to 
obey,  though,  as  the  Indians  were  suft'ering  from 
the  results  of  their  orgy,  he  might  have  been 
successful :  whereas,  by  the  following  day,  they 
had  recovered  and  almost  annihilated  a  detachment 
of  eighty  troops  from  Fort  Remy  in  full  view  of 
Fort  Roiand. 

Montreal  was  helpless.  The  Iroquois  he'd  the 
o|)en  country,  plundering,  scalping  and  pillaging  at 
their  will.  At  last,  weary  ot  these  unopposed 
depredations,  they  embarked  on  Lake  St.  Louis, 
uttering  ninety  yells  to  assure  the  French  that 
ninety  captives  were  to  taste  their  hospitality.  The 
number  was  really  a  hundred  and  twenty,  and  some 
two  hundred  had  been  killed  in  La  Chine.  As  they 
j)assed  under  the  French  forts,  these  terrible  savages 
shouted  derisively,  "  Onontio,  you  deceived  us,  and 
now  we  have  deceived  you."  And  very  soon  across 
the  lake  scenes  of  torture  and  cannibalism  gleefully 
conmienced.  From  the  stricken  ..a  Chine,  the 
families  and  friends  of  these  hopeless  prisoners  could 
see  the  firebrands  playing  about  the  naked  flesh  of 
those  most  dear  to  them.  But  many  of  the  })risoners 
were   not  killed  that   night,  but   were   distributed 
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among  the  Iroquois  villaj^es  to  Hupjily  tliose  treats 
of  torment  wliicli  wen' a  recoj^nistnl  Indian  inHtitu- 
tion. 

Onuntiohad  indi'ed  been  deceived,  and  all  the  time 
(Jorlaer  was  ;iiting  grimly  for  his  moment.  Denon- 
ville  had  In'en  right  when  he  asserted  that  nothing 
but  a  miracle  could  sa\'(!  New  France.  That  miracle, 
by  the  irony  of  circumstances,  wus  aocomplished  by 
his  own  re-call,  and  by  the  re-aj)|)ointment  of  Count 
Fronteiiae,  who  returneil  as  Ciovermir  of  Canada  in 
his  seventieth  year. 

Frontenac's  |)lan  of  campaign  was  definite  from 
the  first.  New  York  was  to  be  conquered  by  a 
thousand  regulars  and  six  hundred  Canadian  militia, 
after  which  the  Iroquois,  no  longer  supplied  with 
arms  and  aiiununition  from  the  English,  would  l>e 
dealt  with  faithfully  by  the  French.  A  little  later 
New  England  would  Ix;  compelled  to  meet  French 
Canada.  English  and  Dutch  Protestants,  so 
Louis  XIV.  ordained,  were  to  be  driven  out  of  New 
York,  wiiich  was  to  l)e  re-settled  in  accordance  with 
the  princij)Us  of  CJatholic  France.  It  was  i. 
logical,  precise  programme,  and  Louis  XIV.  had  paid 
but  little  attention  in  it  to  the  desperate  resistence 
that  these  English  and  Dutch  farmers  would  most 
certainly  have  made. 

In  the  s;inie  ship  that  brought  out  ( Jount  Frontenac, 
there  happened  to  be  some  Iroquois  captives,  who 
were  now  being  sent  l)ack  to  Canada  in  freedom 
at  the  request  of  the  fi  irmer  governor.  Among  these 
was  the  chief  Cayuga,  and  Frontenac  made  a  friend 
of  him  on  the  voyage,  and  even  lodged  him  at  his 
owm  chateau  on  arrival,    Cayuga  sent  an  embassy  to 
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Onondaga,  telling  the  Irotiuois  that  the  great 
Onontio  had  returned,  and  advising  them  to  listen 
to  him  if  they  had  any  desire  for  life.  Gifts  of 
wampum  and  loi>g  speeohfs  followed,  and  at  last  the 
meHsengers  returned  with  a  demand  from  the 
Iroijuois  that  all  prisoners  should  l)e  sent  hack  to 
them.  "  You  are  not  to  think,"  the  message  con- 
cluded, "  becaiise  we  return  you  an  answer,  that  we 
have  laid  down  the  tomahawk.  Our  warriors  will 
continue  the  war  till  you  send  our  countrymen  back 
to  UH."  It  must  be  noted,  in  view  ot  this  firmness 
of  attitude,  that  as  soon  as  the  messenger  from 
Canada  had  soimded  the  glory  of  Onontio,  a 
messenger  from  Albany  had  sung  the  praises  of 
Corlaer,  and  that  at  this  very  Council  it  had  been  pro- 
posed to  form  an  Union  of  all  the  tribes  of  the  Great 
Lakes  in  conjunction  with  the  Iroijuois  and  the 
English,  a  triple  alliance  which  would  have  ended 
the  dominance  of  French  Canada. 

It  was  now  necessary  for  Frontenac  to  strike  at 
once  and  to  show  that  in  truth  the  real  Onontio  had 
replaced  his  pallid  reflection  in  Quebec.  At  all  costs 
the  tribes  of  the  Lakes  were  to  be  prevented  from 
seceding  from  French  influence  and  so  Nicolas 
Perrot,  the  voyageur,  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to  the 
rebels  of  Michilliraackinac,  who  were  urged  not  to 
allow  the  brandy  of  the  English  to  lure  them  into 
the  kettles  of  the  Iroquois.  On  his  way  to  Michilli- 
machinac,  Perrot  succeeded  in  routing  a  band  of 
Iroquois  and  captured  one  of  their  number.  At  this 
crisis  the  isolated  Indian  unit  became  a  person  of 
incalculable  significance,  concjrning  whose  fate  the 
Ottawas   and  Hurons  were  divided.     The  Ottawas 
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claimwl  that  he  should  be  killed  but  the  Hurons 
protested  stoutly  in  his  favour  for  the  sake  of  pro- 
pitiating the  Iroqu(  ).  French  interests  obviously 
demanded  his  death,  and  a  Jesuit  missionary  is  said 
to  have  warned  the  Indians  that  if  they  did  not 
"  put  the  Iroquois  into  the  kettle  "  the  French  would 
keep  him  in  tlieir  own  custody.  The  unfortunate 
captive  was  torture*]  Ibr  a  short  time  and  then,  as  he 
failed  to  show  the  usual  scorn  of  pain,  shot  dead. 

French  diplonmcy,  reduced  to  such  subterfuges  of 
ferocity,  was  unHU8tuine<l  by  any  notable  feat  of  arms. 
New  York  had  not  l)eeii  conquered  ;  the  exfHjdition, 
indeed,  had  been  made  impoasible  through  unavoid- 
able delay.  A  definite  blow  at  English  |H)wer 
became  more  and  more  imperative,  and  Frontenac 
formed  three  war-parties,  one  at  Montreal,  one  at 
Three  Rivers,  and  one  at  Quebec,  the  objectives  of 
which  were  respectively,  Albany,  tho  borders  of  New 
Hampshire  and  the  borders  of  Maine.  Inxjuois  con- 
vert.s,  who  had  long  ago  been  persuaded  to  .settle  in 
Canada  took  part  in  these  expeditions,  but  the  hack- 
bone  oi'  i.11  three  was  supplied  by  the  coureurs  de 
hois  undt  r  the  leadership  of  officers  of  the  Canadian 
noblesse  On  reaching  the  Hudson,  the  Montreal 
war-part  tuuud  th.  road  to  Albany  impassable  and 
made  their  wuv  towards  Schenectady  on  the  borders 
of  New  "^-srit. 

Tht-  laiaiJitamts  '»f  this  outpost  settlement  were  all 
D-utcti.  and  ita^r-  ciiance  incident  in  Frontenac's  early 
caimuai^D  thrf>w>!  u  lide-liglit  upon  the  devastating 
miae-^.-  rhat  .l^vcis  \IV  s  glorious  policy  t;ndeavoured 
r.  riring  upHi  rne  settlers  in  the  New  World.  Here, 
em   J,   -i:i:ah    ^aie.  the   horrible  ambition   was   made 
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"  The  women,  big 
thrown  into  the 
to   pieccH    against 
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the    throes    of 


good.  The  war-wh(X)p  soundwl  while  the  villaj^ers 
were  in  their  be<lH.  "  No  pen, "  sjiys  Schuyler,  "  can 
write,  and  no  tongue  express,  the  cruellieH  that 
were  committed."  And  again  : 
with  child,  and  the  children 
flames,  and  their  heads  dashed 
doors  and  windows." 

The  little  village  had  hten 
dissension  before  this  murderous  onslaught.  The 
villagers  had  threatened  to  kill  their  chief  magistrate, 
John  Sander  Glen,  who  very  soon  was  in  a  position  to 
repay  their  animosity.  Glen  had  in  old  days  saved 
the  lives  of  many  French  prisoners  captured  by  the 
Mohawks,  and  Iberville  now  told  him  that  not  only 
he  and  his  family,  but  all  his  kindred  should  be  pro- 
tected. Glen  was  then  brought  up  to  a  crowd  of 
prisoners  from  which  he  asked  for  so  many  lives,  that 
the  French  Indians  angrily  observed  that  the  whole 
population  of  the  village  seemed  to  be  his  relatives. 
By  the  middle  of  the  day  Schenectady  had  been 
reduced  to  ashes,  after  which  the  French  and  their 
allies  withdrew,  leaving  behind  them,  in  comparative 
mercy,  sixty  old  men,  women  and  chddren. 

In  this  miserable  episode,  one  may  read  not  merely 
an  isolated  assault,  but  a  whole  periotl  of  lurking 
menace.  The  borderers  might  expect  at  any  moment 
the  war-whoop  and  the  tomahawk  in  their  homes. 
And  now  French  and  Indians,  openly,  hand  in  hand, 
were  striking  at  one  outpost  after  another.  The 
somewhat  similar  French  victory  over  the  English 
fort  at  Casco  Pay  is  another  typical  incident,  but 
one  is  glad  to  know  that  the  Puritan  commander, 
Cantain  Svlvanus  Davis,  was  afterwards  well  treated 
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by  the  French  in  spite  of  the  violation  of  their 
promise  to  grant  good  quarter.  On  the  whole,  all 
three  war-parties  had  been  successful,  but  on  his  side, 
Corlaer  had  not  had  his  last  word  with  Onontio. 
But  curiously  enough,  it  was  the  Iroquois  who  first 
proposed  that  there  should  be  a  combined  attack  of 
the  different  Colonies  upon  French  Canada.  Montreal 
was  to  be  assailed  by  land,  and  Quebec  by  sea.  In 
the  meantime.  Sir  William  Phipps  sailed  raddenly 
into  the  harbour  of  Port  Royal. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
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THE  DRAMA  OF  ACADIA. 

PORT  Royal  had  had  many  vicissitudes  since  its 
devastation  by  Samuel  Argall  in   1613.     Two 
years  later,  Poutrincourt  had  died  in  the  service   of 
the  French  King  at  the  siege  of  Meri  on  the    Upper 
Siene.     His  sou,   Biencourt,   clung  desperately   to 
Acadia  in  despite  of  the  fact  that  his  home  and  those 
of  his  companions  were  mere  charred  ruins  on  the 
banks  of  the  Annapolis.     Acadian  history  began  with 
the  ambition  to  found  a  great  family  and  it  continued 
on  the  same  lines.     Long  before  an   American  poet 
had  touched  the  world  by  an  idealised  picture,  this 
strange  wilderness  had  been  at  once  the  playground 
and  the  battlefield  of  rival  families  as  tempestuous  as 
the  Montagues  and  Capulet.     But  Acadia  appealed 
to  personal  ambition  in  Great  Britain  as  well  as   in 
France.     Every  effort  had  been  made  to  prevent  the 
restoration  of  Quebec  and  Port  Royal  to  France,  and 
Charles  I.  definitely  renewed    a  Charter   which    his 
father  had  granted  to   Sir  William   Alexander,    se- 
curing to  that  learned  and  ambitious  Scot,  a  section 
of  Acadia  now  known  as  Nova  Scotia.    But  the  Treaty 
of  St.   Germain-en-Laye,  signed    in  lGS-2,   restored 
Acadia,  as  well  as  Quebec,  definitely  to  France. 

But  long  before  this  settlement  of  kings,  French 
gentlemen,  quite  on  their  own  responsibility,  sought 
to  revive  the  prestige  of  the  French  flag  in  Acadia. 
Among  these  were  conspicuous,  Claude  de  la  Tour 
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and  his  son,  Charles,  who  had  come  with  Poutrin- 
court  to  Port  Koyal  in  1610.  The  La  Tours  shared 
all  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  Biencourt  and,  as 
time  passed,  Claude  de  la  Tour  established  a  trading 
post  at  the  mouth  of  the  Penobscot,  an  objective  in 
Canadian  history  which  was  now  under  one  flag  and 
now  under  another,  according  to  the  chances  of  a 
more  or  less  clandestine  warfare.  The  little  Colony 
on  the  Annapolis  consisted  of  rude  huts,  but  there 
was  also  a  fort  of  logs  near  Cape  Sable  called  Port 
Louis.  Before  his  death  in  1623,  Biencourt  had 
made  over  all  his  rights,  claims  and  possessions  in 
Acadia  to  his  old  friend,  Charles  de  la  Tour,  who  af>er 
1623,  took  command  of  Fort  St.  Louis.  Three  years 
later,  his  father  was  driven  out  of  the  settlement  on 
the  Penobscot  by  Plymouth  traders  and  that  fort 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  English  for  years.  In 
1627  Claude  La  Tour  sailed  to  France  to  enlist  the 
sympathies  of  the  French  King  for  Acadia. 

On  his  side.  Sir.  William  Alexander  had  wholly 
failed  to  colonize  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  French  re- 
mained there  without  any  attempt  being  made  to 
expel  them  until  it  was  suspected  that  the  French 
King  would  assert  the  claims  of  the  younger  La 
Tour.  His  father  had  arrived  in  France  at  an 
opportune  time,  for  the  foundation  of  Richelieu's 
company  of  the  Hundred  Associates  had  drawn 
attention  to  Canada.  Charles  La  Tour  was  to  be 
appointed  King's  Lieutenant  m  Acadia  and  men  and 
supplies  were  despatched  in  a  squadron  under  the 
command  of  that  Claude  de  Roquemont,  who,  in  the 
summerof  1628,  was  captured  by  the  indetatigable 
Admiral  Kirk.    Claude  La  Tour  himself  was  on  board 
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one  of  the  prizes  and  was  taken  as  a  prisoner  to 
London,  where  he  made  himself  very  popular  and 
won  the  affections  of  a  maid  of  honour.  Alexander 
saw  at  once  how  useful  his  rival  might  be  and  made 
overtures  to  him,  through  which  Claude  La  Tour 
was  induced  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  English  King 
and  to  accept  on  behalf  of  himself  and  his  son,  large 
grants  of  land,  and  baronetcies  in  Nova  Scotia.  An 
English  expedition  with  new  colonists  was  leaving 
England  in  1630  and  Claude  La  Tour  joined  it  with 
the  expressed  intention  of  urging  his  son  to  throw  in 
his  lot  with  the  Scotch  Colony  and  accept  the  English 
flag. 

The  Scotch  poet  and  his  adherents,  in  spite  of  the 
Treaty  of  Susa,  signed  on  April  24th,  1629,  claimed 
that  Acadia  was  English  by  right  of  Cabot's  dis- 
covery, and  that  no  formal  claim  to  Acadia  had  'jeen 
advanced  since  Argall's  destruction  of  the  settlement. 
Moreover,  they  urged,  the  Treaty  of  Susa  could  not 
effect  conquests  that  had  been  made  after  its  ratifi- 
cation. But  as  Charles  La  Tour  refused  to  listen  to 
his  father,  and  would  not  abandon  his  fort  at  Cape 
Sable,  Alexander's  vessels  were  forced  to  repair  to 
the  Scotch  settlement  on  the  Annapolis.  Claude  La 
Tour  went  with  them  and  remained  with  them  until 
he  was  persuaded  by  his  son  to  join  him  at  Fort  St. 
Louis,  where  news  from  France  had  come  to  the 
effect  that  the  French  King  had  set  his  heart  on  the 
restoration  of  Port  Royal  as  well  as  Quebec.  A  new 
French  fort  was  built  on  the  river  St.  John  and 
Charles  La  Tour's  appointment  as  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Fort  Louis  and  other  dependencies,  gave 
a  much  needed  stimulus  to  French  interests  in  Acadia. 
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After  the  Treaty  of  St.  Germain-en-Laye,  however, 
Isaac  de  Launoy   de  Razilly,   a  personal  friend  of 
Richelieu  and  a  Knight  of  Malta,  became  governor 
of  all  Acadia  and  again  the  system  of  French  coloni- 
zation is  vividly  illustrated.     For,   though  the  new 
governor  brought    with    him   a   certain   number   of 
artisans  and  farmers,  swarms  of  Capucine  friars  ac- 
companied him.     And  from  the  first  "all  Acadia" 
bore  the  indelible  impress  of  the   protection   of  the 
Catholic  Church  and  the   patronage   of  the  French 
King.     W'th  Razilly  came  also  Charles   de  Menou, 
Chevalier  D'Aunay,  who  became  the  new  governor's 
deputy,  and  was,  from  the  first,  an  object  of  jealousy 
to  Charles  La  Tour,  who  had,  not  unnaturally,  ex- 
pected to  be  the  head  of  the  Colony  himself 

Razilly  received  Port  Royal  from  the  hands  of 
Captain  Forester  who  was  then  in  command.  The 
fort  •■  \s  destroyed  and  most  of  the  Scotch  emigrants 
left  >:  idia.  Those  of  them  who  remained  behind 
interijarried  with  the  French  colonists. 

Razilly  died  in  1635  and  D'Aunay  asserted  his 
right,  as  the  dejmty  of  his  late  cliief,  to  take  com- 
mand of  the  Colony.  After  obtaining  from  the 
brother  of  the  late  governor,  Claude  de  Razilly,  all 
his  rights  in  Acadia  he  moved  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment from  La  Heve  on  the  shore  of  Nova  Scotia, 
where  Razilly  had  made  his  original  settlement,  to 
Port  Royal.  Here  he  built  a  fort  on  the  site  of  the 
town  of  Annapolis  and  here  he  roused  the  deadly 
enmity  of  Charles  La  Tour. 

Charles  La  Tour  was  an  object  of  suspicion  at  the 
French  Court,  because  his  father  had  be  -  a 
Huguenot  and  had   become  too  easily  a  frienc    of 
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England.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Charles  La  Tour  was 
no  Huguenot,  but  merely  an  unenthusiastic  Catholic. 
D'Aunay,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  traditionally 
loyal  iservant  of  the  Church  and  now,  as  always, 
throughout  the  whole  history  of  French  colonization 
in  the  New  World,  religious  zealots  came  forward  to 
adjust  political  difficulties.  Once  more  it  was  a 
case  of  Frenchmen  against  Frenchmen  in  the  annals 
of  New  France.  Once  more  it  was  a  case  of  the 
intrigues  of  friars  in  the  Colony  and  the  manipulated 
influence  of  the  French  Government  at  home.  It 
was  not  in  the  blood  of  Charles  La  Tour  to  be 
thwarted  by  such  a  combination.  In  1640  he  took 
the  law  into  his  own  hands  and  attacked  Port  Royal, 
with  the  result  that  he  and  his  young  bride,  who 
had  only  just  come  out  from  France,  were  taken 
prisoners.  The  Capucine  friars  persuaded  D'Aunay 
to  set  them  free  on  the  understanding  that  La  Tour 
should  renounce  all  hostilities  for  the  future.  The 
dispute  was  then  referred  to  France  where  the 
verdict  went  against  Charles  La  Tour.  His  com- 
mission was  cancelled  and  his  rival  received 
permission,  noi  only  to  seize  all  the  property  of  the 
unfortunate  La  Tour,  but  also  his  person,  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  flatly  refused  to  obey  the  royal 
command.  La  Tour  had  so  refused,  alleging  that 
the  royal  command  had  been  gained  through  false 
representations.  He  retreated  with  his  gallant 
wife  to  Fort  La  Tour  on  the  St.  John,  where,  with  a 
handful  of  Frenchmen  and  Indians,  he  set  D'Aunay 
at  defiance. 

In  his  extremity  La  Tour  now  appealed  to  the 
Government  of  Massachusetts,  and  some  merchants 
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of  that  Colony  provided  him  with  seventy  men  and 
four  armed  vessels.  As  soon  as  D'Aunay  heard  of 
these  re-inforcements  he  retreated  westward,  leaving 
his  fortified  mill  to  be  destroyed  and  a  pinace 
containing  a  quantity  of  furs  to  be  divided  between 
the  Mi  Englanders  and  La  Tour.  Madame  La 
Tour  V  now  in  France  and  she  sent  word  to  her 
husbana  that  D'Aunay  was  returi-ing  with  a  force 
BuflBcient  to  annihilate  him.  Again  he  appealed  to 
Boston,  but  the  authorities  consented  to  do  nothing 
more  than  remonstrate  with  the  French  governor. 

And  now  once  more  a  Canadian  heroine  lights  up 
these  scenes  of  endless  conflict.     Madame  La  Tour 
having    failed    to    accomplish    anything     for    her 
husband  in  France,  sailed  from  London  to  Boston. 
The  vessel  was  searched  by  D'Aunay  off  Cape  Sable 
and  the  gallant  woman  remained  concealed  in  the 
hold  all  the  time.      After   this,  on  her  arrival  at 
Boston,  she  brought  an  action  against  the  master 
for  not  having  come  immediately  to  Fort  La  Tour  as 
he  had   contracted.     Madame  La  Tour  secured  a 
judgment    of   £2,000    in    her    favour,   but  as  an 
immediate  settlement  seemed  impossible,  the  intrepid 
Frenchwoman  seized   the  ship's  goods    and    used 
them    as    security    for    the    hire    of   three    ships 
with  which  she  set  out  to  help  her  husband.     All 
this  time  D'Aunay's  envoy,  a  certain   Marie,   had 
been  remonstrating  with  the  Massachusetts  Govern- 
ment, and   a   treaty   of  friendship   was   eventually 
patched  up  between  the  New  England  Colony  and 
the  Governor  of  Acadia. 

Left  master  of  the  situation,  D'Aunay  promptly 
attacked  La  Tour's  tort  on  the  St.  John.     La  Tour 
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was  away,  but  his  intrepid  wife  made  a  determined 
resistance  and  would  doubtless  have  beaten  back  the 
besiegers  had  not  a  traitor  informed  D'Aimay  of  the 
real  weakness  of  the  garrison.       D'Aunay   offered 
Madame  La  Tour  a  pledge  that  he  would  spare   the 
lives  of  her  men,  and  on  these  terms  she  surrendered 
the   fort.     But   D'Aunay    is   said   to   have   hanged 
every  one  of  the  garrison  except  one  man,  who  took 
the  part  of  hanguian.    It  is  even  said  that  the  heroic 
Madame  La  Tour  was  compelled  to  wait  with  a  rope 
round  her  neck  and  watch  the  murder  of  her  brave 
troops,   for  whose  sake  alone  she  hid  surrender,  d 
A  few  weeks  later  she  died  a  prisoner,  leaving  behind 
her  yet  one  more  tradition  of  magnificent  womanhood 
to  Canada.     After   this  D'Aunay  captured  jewels 
plate  and  furniture  from  his  enemy  who  was   for  a 
time  reduced   to  bankruptcy.     The  next  few  years 
of  his  life  are  surrounded  by  mystery.      His  rival 
however,    was    accidentally   drowned    in   1650    and 
three  years   later  La   Tour  married  his  widow  in 
order,  m  the  words  of   the  r^utract,  "  to  secure  the 
peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  foimtry,  and  concord 
and  union  between  the  two  families." 

But  peace  could  not  last  very  long  in   Acadia,  so 
often  regarded  as  the  ideal  home  of  peace      Verv 
soon  a  creditor  of  D'Aunay,   Le   Torgne  by  name 
endeavoured     to     take    possession    oi      D'Aunav's 
property.     He   was   also  desirous  of  as.un.ing   his 
debtors    position    in    Acadia,    and  he   managed  to 
capture  a  successlul  trader,  named  Nicholas  Denvs 
who,  after  a  brief  imprisonment  at  Port  Royal  now 
occupied  by  Le  Borgne,  was  allowed  to  proceed  to 
b  ranee.       Denys  emj.loyed    his    time    in    seeking 
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redress   for  wrongful   imprisonment,  and  when  he 
next  crossed    the    Atlantic,    it    was    as  the  first 
Governor  of  Cape  Breton.     These  internal  dissen- 
tions  paved  the  way  for  external  interference.     The 
English   turned  their  attention   to  the  French  in 
Acadia.     Le  Borgne  at  Port  Royal  and  La  Tour  at 
his  fort  on  the  St.  John,  were  alike  compelled  to 
surrender  and  in  1654,  the  whole  of  Acadia  passed 
once  more  into  the  grip  of  England.     La  Tour,  like 
his  father,  now  turned  to  the  English,  and  Cromwell 
granted  him   letters  patent,  dated  August  9,  1656, 
whereby  the  whole  territory  of  Acadia  was  granted 
to   Sir  Charles  La  Tour,  Sir  Thomas  Temple  and 
William    Crowne,   all    mines    and    minerals  being 
reserved  for  the  English  Government.     La  Tour's 
rights  in  Arcadia  were  subsequently  purchased  by 
Temple,  and  D'Aunay's  rival  died  in  1666,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-four.     The  very  next  year  Acadia,  by  the 
Treaty  of  Breda,  was  ceded  to  France  and  Temple 
found  himself  on  the  verge  of  ruin. 

Louis  XI  V's  great  blow  had  never  been  struck  and 
Frontenac's   border    warfare   was   of    a    nature   to 
provoke  retaliation.      A   Congiess  of  the   English 
Colonies  was  held    at  Kew  York  and  Acadia  was 
dealt  with  vigorously.     When  Phipps  received  the 
surrender  of  Meneval,  governor  of  Port  Royal,  it  is 
said  that   stipulations  were   made  that  the  troops 
should  be  sent  either  to  their  own  country  or  to 
Quebec,  and  that  private  property  should  in  all  cases 
be  respected.      Excuses,   however,   were   made    to 
plunder  the  defenceless  French,  and  Meneval  himself 
was  stripped  of  everything  he  possessed.     The  recent 
history  of  the  Colony  had  continued  on  too  familiar 
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lines.  After  the  Treaty  of  Breda,  the  Chevalier  de 
Grand  Fontaine  had  held  command  in  Acadia  and 
had  brought  with  him  from  France  the  customary 
handful  of  new  settlers.  There  had  followed  in  turn, 
as  military  governors,  Chambly,  Marson,  La  Valli^re 
and  a  too  well  known  person  named  Perrot,  who  had 
been  deprived  of  his  governorship  of  Montreal.  He, 
in  1687,  had  given  place  to  Meneval,  who  in  his  turn 
yielded  place  to  that  determined  New  Englander 
Sir  William  Phips. 

Acadia,  it  must  be  remembered,  included  not  only 
the   present   Provinces  of  Nova  Scotia  and    New 
Brunswick,  but  also  the  larger  part  of  Maine,   De 
Monts,  Poutrincourt,   Biencourt,  the  La  Tours  and 
D'Aunay  had  striven  and  stormed  and  passed,  but  at 
least  one  strong  personality  had  had  close  relations 
with  the  Indians  during  the  latter  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  in  Acadia,  without  troubling  himself 
over  the  broils  of  his  compatriots.     The  Baron  de 
Saint-Castin  had  come  with  the  Carignan  regiment 
to  Canada  in  lf)65,  and  had  at  first  settled  on  the 
Richelieu,  after  which    he    migrated  to  Penobscot 
Bay.     Here  he  married  the  daughter  of  an  Indian 
Chief,  Madocawando,  famous  as  being  the  scourge  of 
the  New  Englauders.     After  leading  an  active  life, 
during  which  he  had  amassed  a  fortune,  the  Baron 
left  his  half  Indian  son  in  command  of  the  trading- 
post  of  Saint-Castin  and  returned  to  France  in  1671. 
No  one  in  the  whole  country  had  had  such  influence 
over  the  Abenakis  as  the  Baron.     Less  intractable 
than  the  Iroquois,  these  Indians  were  comparatively 
easily  converted.       Not   only   those  who  had   been 
mduced  to  enter  the  mission  villages  of  Canada,  but 
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even  those  who  continued  t^  lurk  in  their  native 
forests,  became  servants  of  the  Catholic  Church  and 
consequently  firm  allies  of  the  French. 

For  the  rest,  the  old  system  had  been  followed  in 
Acadia.       Huge  grants  of  land  had  been  made  to 
distinguished  individuals,  who  iiad  made  no  practical 
use  of  them.     A  successful  mission  had  been  estab- 
lished  and,  as  in  Canada,  there  were  three  definite 
settlements,  namely  Port  Royal,  Beaubassin  and  the 
Basin  of  Minas.     Even  after  the  Treaty  of  Breda, 
Acadia  had  not  been  systematically  developed.     The 
French  Court  gave  orders  that  it  should  be  joined  to 
Quebec  by  lines  of  military  posts,  but  that  was  never 
done,  and  the  Acadians  turned  more  and  more,  not 
to  their  compatriots  in  Quebec,  but  to  their  New 
England   neighl)Ours,  who,  however,  constantly  en- 
croached upon  their  fishing.      Meneval   frequently 
protested     against     the     arrogance    of    the    New 
Englanders,    but    they    undoubtedly    imbued    the 
Acadians    with    a    faint    knowledge     of    political 
freedom.     The  Huguenots,  too,  had  not  been  totally 
excluded  from  the  lesser  French  Colony  and  some  of 
them  had  even  fraternised  with   the   Puritans  of 
Boston.     The  bishop  of  Quebec,  indeed,  was  alarmed 
at  such  symptoms.     "  This  is  dangerous,"  lie  writes 
to  the  King,  "  1  pray  your  Majesty  to  put  an  end  to 
these  disorders." 

The  Abenakis  were  to  the  Acadians,  what  the 
Iroquois  were  to  the  people  of  Quebec.  It  was  as 
important  for  Meneval  that  the  Abenakis  and 
the  "  Bostonnais"  should  be  at  enmity,  as  it  was  to 
Frontenac.that  the  British  and  Iroquois  should  remain 
Bworn  foes.       These  tribes  were  hIso  important   to 
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Canada,  for  they  held  all  the  northern  passes  through 
the   wilderness.       Consequently,    when   Villebon,  a 
native  Canadian  of  good  birth,  came  to  Acadia  as 
governor  in  1691,  he  loaded  the  Abenakis  with  gifts. 
The  pass-word  for  Indian  and  Frenchman  alike  became 
"  War  against  the  English."      Port  Royal  waft  at 
once  re-occupied  without  opposition,  wh«reuj)()n  the 
settlers   who  ha<l  remained  under  the  British  flag, 
renounced  their  allegiance  to  the  English  King  and  re- 
newed their  fealty  to  France.  Many  small  actions  t(X»k 
place  ;  the  most  significant  of  which  was  the  French 
attack   at  Oyster    Bay    which    was   followed    by   a 
massacre,  detestable  even  in  the  annals  of  border 
warfare.     Villieu,  who  was  in  command  of  the  allies, 
perceived  that  the  Indians  were   di.ssatisfied   with 
their  orgy  of  blood  and  were  going  in  search  of  fresh 
victima     "  They  mean,"  he  noted  in  his  diary,  "  to 
divide  into  bands  of  four  or  five,  and  knock  people  in 
the  head  by  surprise,  which  cannot  fail  to  produce  a 
good   effect."       The    governor    of   Acadia    himself 
admitted  the   value    of   this    infamous   butchery : 
"This  stroke,   is  of  jrreat  advantage,    because    it 
breaks  ofi'  all  talk  of  peace  between  our  Indians  and 
the  English.      The  English  are  in  despair,  for  not 
even  infants  in  cradles  were  spared." 

The  British  Colonies  were  not  united  in  this  war 
against  Canada.  More  developed  as  Colonies,  more 
politicidly  progressive,  they  were  as  yet  without  the 
swift  striking  power  of  New  France.  And  so,  at 
first,  they  were  unable  to  cope  with  these  savage 
contingents  of  allies  who  rushed  through  the 
wilderness,  fell  like  wolves  upon  some  isolated 
village,  massacred   itt  inhabitants,  and   then  with- 
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drew  in  triumph  to  the  forests.  The  AcadlaiiH 
might  easily  have  been  made  to  pay  dearly  for  their 
raids,  but  l)eyond  a  little  pillaging  and  considerable 
interference  with  their  hshing  rights,  they  had  no 
catise  of  complnint  against  the  New  Englanders, 
whom  they  victimised  by  these  excursions  of  murder. 
It  was  truly  a  detestable  system  of  warfare  that  was 
carried  on  both  in  Canada  and  Acadia.  But  it  was, 
at  the  same  time,  a  system  which  demanded  that 
adaptability  to  environment  which  was  the  supreme 
secret  of  forest  6ghting.  The  coureur  de  hois, 
revelling  in  a  life  in  which  he  became  little  better 
than  a  painted  savage,  learned  from  the  Indian  all 
his  skill,  his  endurance  and  his  pitiless  courage. 
These  wasps,  barren  and  solely  militant,  raided  joy- 
fully the  productive  New  England  bees. 

The  contest  between  the  British  and  the  French 
had,  of  course,  four  main  objectives.  But  Hudson's 
Bay,  Newfoundland  and  Acadia  were,  from  the 
beginning,  side-issues.  What  was  vital  to  Canada, 
was  control  of  the  communications  through  the 
West,  for  by  this  alone,  could  her  destructive 
striking  power  he  maintained,  and  by  this  alone 
could  she  continue  her  monopoly  of  the  fur-trade. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Canada 
possessed  a  population,  but,  as  Parkman  has  pointed 
out,  it  consisted  not  of  emigrants  like  the  Huguenots, 
who  were  willing  to  leave  their  country,  but  of 
unprogressive  French  peasants,  who  had  been 
literally  dragged  away  from  France.  It  is  diflBcult 
to  believe,  however,  that  the  Huguenots  would  have 
l)ecome  other  than  Frenchmen  in  Canada.  In  all 
probabilitv.  had   thev  been  allowed  to  settle     hev 
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would  have  colonized  oa  known  French  lines,  and 
would  have  succeeded  and  failed  on  these  lines,  and 
these  alone. 

Be  this  as  it  rnay,  early  in  the  struggle,  in  which 
up  to  this,  Old,  as  opposed  to  New,  England  liad 
taken  no  active  part,  Onontio  had  certaiiuid vantages 
over  his  rival,  Corlaer.  He  was  supplied  with 
necessaries  from  the  mothLT-country.  There  was,  at 
least,  comparative  unity  among  his  followers.  They 
had  had  long  experience  of  an  unmapped  country. 
They  possessed  a  natural  affinity  with  the  IndianH, 
and  they  had  the  inestimable  advantage  of  ^)eing 
governed  by  Count  Frontenac,  a  real  Onontio,  bef  re 
whom  even  the  Iroquois  trembled.  But  Corlaer  v.  ih 
rousing  himself  to  learn.  Slowly  he  was  to  grasp 
the  system  of  the  French,  and  as  slowly  to  fasten  on 
it  and  to  destroy  it.  He,  toe,  was  to  form  huge  war- 
parties,  striking  simultaneously  at  different  ohjec- 
tives.  He,  too,  was  to  learn  at  firsthand  fr<  u  tlie 
Indians,  and  to  produce  in  the  ranger  a  very  for- 
midable rival  of  the  coureur  de  hois.  And  as  soon 
as  his  lesson  was  mastered,  the  French  fell  ;  uck 
before  him,  until,  on  the  Heights  of  Abraham,  a  m-w 
flag  was  to  defend  permanently  an  idea  of  liberty, 
which  was  to  become  the  common  precious  inhent^iuce 
of  the  two  races 
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WASHINGTON    AND    BRADDOCK. 

OIR  WILLIAM  PHIPS  had  taken  Port  Koyal 
^  in  May,  1690.  In  October  of  the  same  year 
he  despatched  an  envoy,  who  was  conducted  blind- 
folded into  the  presence  of  Count  Frontenac,  in  the 
fortress  of  Quebec,  below  which  Phips  had  cast 
anchor.  The  envoy  read  the  letter  demanding  an 
instant  surrender  of  the  fortress,  but  Frontenac 
gave  him  a  defiar  answer,  and  though  another 
attempt  was  made  to  capture  Quebec,  the  New 
England  admiral  was  soon  force  to  retire  to  Boston. 
Another  action  in  which  the  French  were  partially 
successful  was  that  at  La  Prairie,  in  which  a  com- 
bination of  Canadians,  Hurons  and  Iroquois  under 
Varennes  fought  a  dra\..i  battle  with  a  force  of 
Mohawks,  Dutch  and  English  led  by  Major  Schuyler. 
But  the  Iroquois  were  by  no  means  the  united 
friends  of  the  French.  And  only  two  years  later 
Madelaiiie,  the  fourteen -year-old  daughter  of  the 
seigneur  of  Vercheres,  situated  some  ten  miles  from 
Montreal,  wsis  to  deieud  her  father's  fort  against  a 
band  of  this  dreaded  enemy.  Her  garrison  consisted 
of  six  people,  one  of  whom  was  an  old  man  and 
two  mere  boys.  For  a  whole  week,  by  day  and  by 
night,  this  heroic  demoiselle  animated  the  defence, 
spurred  the  dwindling  courage  of  the  soldiers,  and,  in 
her  own  words,  "put  so  bold  a  face  on  it,  that  they 
had  more  to  fear  than  we." 

(152) 
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Very  soon  the  Mohawks  themselves  were  humbled, 

trade  with   the   Indians  was    revived,   and  Count 

Frontenacwas  hailed  all  over  Canada  as  "the  father 

of  the  people,  the  preserver  of  the  country."  A  little 

later  the  English  settlements  in  Newfoundland  were 

ruined,  after  which  the  tradmg-posts  at  Hudson's 

Bay    were    re-captured    by    the    French.       Count 

Frontenac   seemed  to  be  playing  a  winning  game. 

French  arms  were  victorious  in  three  of  the  main 

issues,    and    it   seemed    more    than    probable    that 

Quebec  and  the  communications  of  the  West  could 

be  held  indefinitely.     In  1696,  the  tireless  old  man 

left  Montreal  at  the  head  of  over  two  thousand  men 

to  teach  the  Onondagas  what   he  intended   to  be 

their   last  lesson.      Frontenac  was  in   his  element. 

Here  for  him  was  the  genuine  spell  of  Canada.     As 

long  as  there  was  life  in    his  body,  he  would  love 

these  swarming    Indian    canoes,    the    bateaux    of 

regulars  with  Callieres  at  their  head,  Canadians  led 

by    Ramesay,    and    other    regulars    and    Indians 

under  the  command  of  the  Chevalier  de  Vaudreuil, 

all  organized  and  equipped  and  animated  by  his  own 

gusto.       The    old    Count    would   have    taken    the 

portages    on  foot   like   the    rest,    but   the    Indians 

carried  him  in  his  canoe,  singing  and  yelling  through 

the  forest  to  their  heart's  delight. 

Thus  they  reached  that  terrible  Luke  Onondaga 
which  is  associated  with  so  many  memories  of  torture 
and  death.  And  now  we  come  to  a  point  in  Canadian 
history  which  almost  suggests  the  artificial  inter- 
ference of  a  conscious  dramatist  at  work  upon  this 
limitless  stage  of  forest  and  lake  and  river.  The 
Iroquois  were  bemg  broken  by  the  French  for  the 
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last  time.  And  yet,  by  what  is  called  chance, 
an  Iroquois  was  to  utter  to  Onontio,  in  terrible 
fearlessness,  the  undying  message  of  his  race.  This 
captured  straggler  was  nearly  blind,  and  eighty 
years  old.  The  Count  would  have  spared  him 
gladly,  but  the  Indians  from  the  Christian  missions 
insisted  upon  tying  him  to  a  stake  and  torturing 
him  even  as  the  Iroquois  tortured.  But  nothing 
could  wring  a  cry  of  yielding  from  his  lips,  and  at 
last  one  of  them  gave  him  the  merciful  stab  of  death. 
"I  thank  you,"  said  the  dying  Iroquois,  "but 
you  ought  to  have  finished  as  you  begun,  and  killed 
me  by  fire.  Learn  from  me,  you  dogs  of  Frenchmen, 
how  to  endure  pain  ;  and  you  dogs  of  dogs,  their 
Indian  allies,  think  of  what  you  will  do  when  you 
are  burned  like  me." 

Nobody  understood  such  a  message  better  than 
Count  Frontenac,  and  no  race  assimilated  both  the 
good  and  evil  of  the  Iroquois  more  surely  than  that 
breed  of  Frenchman  who  became  French  Canadians 
in  the  sense  of  Champlain,  of  La  Salle  and  of 
Poutrincourt,  to  name  only  a  few  of  those  French 
leaders,  who  revelled  in  the  rustling  terrors  of  the 
forest  as  the  Vikings  revelled  in  the  terrors  of  the 
sea.  And  when  Oneida  was  destroyed,  and  when  at 
last  the  Iroquois  realised  once  and  for  ever,  so  far  as 
the  French  regime  is  concerned,  that  Onontio  could 
still  strike  to  the  death,  Frontenac,  in  the  spirit  of 
Big  Mouth  and  many  another  Red  lord  of  crafty 
council,  boasted  to  Louis  of  his  conquests  over  these, 
the  most  dreaded  of  all  the  Iroquois:  "By 
unexpected  good  fortune,  the  Onondagas,  who  pass 
for  masters  of  the  other  Iroquois,  and  the  terror  of 
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all  the  Indians  of  this  country,  fell  into  a  sort  of 
bewilderment,  which  could  only  have  come  from  on 
High  ;  and  were  so  terrified  to  see  me  march  against 
them  in  person,  and  cover  their  lakes  and  rivers 
with  nearly  four  hundred  sail  that,  without  availing 
themselves  of  passes  where  a  hundred  men  might 
easily  hold  four  thousand  in  check,  they  did  not  dare 
to  lay  a  single  ambuscade,  but,  after  waiting  till 
I  was  five  leagues  from  their  fort,  they  set  it  on 
fire  with  all  their  dwellings,  and  fled,  with  their 
families,  twenty  leagues  into  the  depths  of  the 
forest." 

In  reality,  the  expedition  had  been  a  failure,  in  so 
far  as  the  Iroquois  had  fled  and  only  an  old  man 
of  eighty  had  paid  to  the  French  arms  the  long  debt 
of  the  Iroquois.  But  for  all  that,  the  Count  had 
taught  them  the  much  needed  lesson  that  Corlaer 
was  powerless  to  defend  them  from  the  just  judgment 
of  Onontio.  Peace  was  refused  to  them,  except 
on  the  diflicult  terms  of  absolute  humility,  and  they 
had  not  been  pardoned  when,  in  November,  1698,  the 
dearly  loved  Count  Frontenac  died,  after  having 
given,  beyond  shadow  of  doubt,  a  fresh  lease  of  life  to 
French  Canada  Only  a  year  before  his  death,  the 
Treaty  of  Ryswick  had  established  peace  betwe  : 
England  and  France,  but  there  still  remained  matters 
of  deep  grievance  between  the  new  governor  of 
New  York,  the  Earl  of  Belle:aont,  and  Count 
Frontenac,  who,  in  the  very  grip  of  death,  handed  to 
Schuyler  a  last  challenge  to  English  supremacy. 

At  the  death  of  Count  Frontenac,  the  strategic 
position  of  the  French  was  excellent.  The  systei?:> 
still  held  good.     The  passes  of  the  West  were  still 
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maintained  by  their  forts.  French  military  lines  of 
communication  linked  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  In  the  side-issues  of  the 
struggle,  they  had  been  almost  equally  successful 
and  for  all  this  they  had  to  thank  the  return  of 
Count  Frontanac.  Another  man,  however,  was 
wanted  to  perform  another  miracle,  for  the  weakness 
of  New  France  lay  in  the  core  of  French  colonization. 
These  isolated  forts  jind  remote  settlements  were  at 
no  time  organic  communities.  They  were  but 
repetitions  of  those  perilous  adventures  in  Florida, 
and  to  the  transplanted  French  Canadian,  whether  of 
Quebec  or  of  Acadia,  meant  as  little  as,  for  example, 
the  occupation  of  Manchuria  meant  or  means  to 
the  Russian  people.  But  in  Quebec,  Montreal,  the 
Three  Rivers  and  in  Acadia  there  were  real  Colonies 
that  had  survived  the  difficulties  of  environment. 
Here  French  men  and  women,  torn  unwillingly  from 
their  loved  France,  had  concentrated  all  their  earth- 
love  upon  the  soil  of  the  New  World.  Submissive 
to  Church  rule,  inured  to  hardship,  habituated 
to  forest  war,  these  people  formed  a  population 
passionately  attached  to  an  environment  which 
had  long  ago  accepted  them  as  it3  children.  The 
Frenchman  in  these  settlements  had  become 
(vanadian  almost  in  the  sense  that  the  Indian  was 
Canadian  and  his  inheritance  was  ecjually  precious 
to  him.  How  that  inheritance  was  torn  from  him  in 
one  case  and  preserved  for  him  in  another,  is  by 
no  means  the  inexplicable  problem  that  it  has  been 
often  made  to  appear.  But  beyond  these  French 
Colonies,  that  is  to  say  beyond  the  Province  of 
Quebec  and  Acadia,  all  the  rest  ot  the  vast  ciaiuis  of 
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France  meant  to  the  French  Canadian,  either  a 
political,  a  commercial  or  a  religious  adventure. 

Difficulties  with  the  Indiana  had  followed  the 
Count's  death,  but  in  1701,  representatives  of  the 
Indian  tribes  of  the  West,  together  with  those  of  the 
Aberuakis  and  the  Iroquois,  assembled  at  Montreal 
where  the  Calumet  of  peace  was  smoked,  a  Treaty 
signed  and  the  fur-trade  set  free  from  its  long 
interruptions.  The  next  year,  however,  the  war  of 
the  Spanish  Succession  broke  out  and  Louis  XIV. 
was  once  more  in  conflict  with  England,  a  fact  which 
was  immediately  signalled  by  raids  of  French 
Canadian  and  Indian  war-parties  who  recommenced 
the  pillaging  and  burning  of  New  England  homes. 
Counter  attacks  were  naturally  made  on  the  com- 
paratively accessible  Acadia,  and  several  attempts 
were  made  to  capture  Port  Royal.  And  then  slowi}', 
the  definite  idea  of  finally  conijuering  Canada,  re- 
shaped itself  in  New  England  minds,  and  in  1710, 
Colonel  Nicholson  ca[)tured  Port  Royal,  which  from 
that  day  became  known  as  Annapolis  Royal. 

The  next  year,  a  British  fleet  under  Sir  Hovendeu 
Walker,  made  an  abortive  attack  on  Quebec,  and 
this  failure  may  be  said  to  have  postponed  for  half  a 
century  the  evil  day  that  was  so  surely  to  come.  In 
the  meantime,  the  claims  of  gallant  French  ad- 
venturers on  the  map  of  the  New  World  were  most 
imposing.  Into  the  valleys  of  the  Illinois,  the  French 
pioneers  pushed  lioldly.  Perrot,  with  Le  Sueur, 
held  the  region  aiound  the  iipper  Mississippi,  and 
Iberville,  the  founder,  and  Bienville,  the  fiather  of 
Louisiana,  had  formed  isolated  Colonies  on  the  great 
river.     Here,  too,  was  La  Salle's  old  comrade,    the 
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incomparable  Henry  de  Tonty,  who  had  left  his  fort 
on  the  Illinois  in  order  to  join  them.  By  the  time 
that  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  was  signed,  Louisiana 
had  become  a  separate  government.  Almost  all  the 
Indian  tribes  of  the  West  had  become  tranquil,  and 
only  the  Sioux,  the  Sauks  and  the  Foxes  dared  to 
show  open  hostility  to  French  interests. 

By  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  France  definitely  lost 
Acadia,  Hudson's  Bay,  and,  except  so  far  as  related 
to  certain  French  fishing  rights,  Newfoundland. 
Morever,  this  Treaty  acknowledged  the  Five  Nations 
to  be  under  British  propectlon  and  guaranteed  them 
from  French  interference.  For  the  next  fifty  years 
or  so,  however,  there  were  constant  disputes  as  to 
the  boundaries  of  Acadia  on  the  one  hand  and  those 
of  the  Five  Nations  on  the  other.  Baulked  in  so 
many  directions  on  the  soil  of  the  New  World,  Louis 
XIV.  turned  his  attention  to  Cape  Breton,  that 
guardian  island  of  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 
It  had  been  almost  forgotten  in  France,  though 
sailors  from  all  over  the  world  had  found  their  way 
into  its  harbours.  It  was  called  He  Royale  and  in 
1720,  the  French  commenced  to  construct  on  its 
eastern  coast  the  fortifications  of  Louisbourg  after  a 
design  of  the  famous  engineer,  Vauban. 

England  was  now  in  possession  of  Acadia,  but  so 
long  as  the  French  held  Cape  Breton  and  the  sym- 
pathy of  their  compatriots  in  Acadia,  to  whom  the 
Indians  were  strangely  faithful,  the  New  Englanders 
saw  plainly  that  their  neighbours  could  still  be 
dangerous.  The  old  intrigues  continued.  French 
priests  worked  indefatigably  among  the  Acadians 
and  Indians,  assuring  them  that  very  soon   France 
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would  again  be  mistress  throughout  that  large,  inde- 
finite  territory.  The  Abernakis  continued  their 
monstrous  raids,  scalping  and  pillaging,  as  though 
the  grip  of  England  had  not  fastened  upon  them. 
It  was  the  fixed  policy  of  Vaudreuil  and  other 
governors  to  stimulate  this  sleepless  hostility  of  the 
Abernakis  and  so  prevent  an  English  settlement  of 
Northern  New  England,  where  the  river  Kennebec 
leads  easily  to  the  St.  Lawrence  in  the  vicinity  of 
Quebec.  Nova  Scotia,  indeed,  was  isolated  and  the 
Indians  prowled  destructively  round  the  insignifi- 
cant  fort  at  Annapolis.  At  last  New  England 
struck  back,  and  the  Abernakis  were  punished  m  a 
way  that  they  never  forgot.  But  still  New  England 
believed,  not  without  reason,  that  her  borders  would 
always  be  insecure  so  long  as  Louisbourg  and  not  the 
English  Fort  at  Annapolis  remained  the  guarantee 
of  peace  and  order. 

In  the  meantime,  European  history  had  been 
shaping  the  d  i^tiuy  of  Canada.  Walpole's  War 
with  Spain  in  1739  was  followed  by  the  War  of  the 
Austrian  Succession.  England  was  now  the  ally  of 
Austria  and  France  of  Spain.  The  rather  dubious 
victory  of  Dettingen  was  followed  two  years  later  by 
the  defeat  of  Fontenoy  which  gave  renewed  hope  to 
France.  It  was  this  declaration  of  war  that  at 
once  stimulated  the  governor  of  Canada  to  strike  at 
the  British  outposts  in  Nova  Scotia,  but  though 
Canseau  was  easily  captured.  Colonel  Mascarene, 
governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  was  successful  in  his  gallant 
defence  of  Annapolis  Royal.  On  their  side,  early  in 
1745,  the  New  Englanders  prepared  resolutely  to 
attack  Louisbourg. 
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At  this  crisis,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the 
situation  in  America  as  a  whole.  Huddled  together 
between  the  ocean  and  the  mountains,  the  expanding 
English  Colonies  possessed  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  a  population  of  one  million,  one 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  inhabitants  exclusive  of 
Acadia,  which  was  British  only  in  name.  On  the 
other  hand,  France  with  all  the  old  Latin  pomp 
claimed  America  from  the  AUeghanies  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  from  Mexico  and  Florida  to  the 
North  Pole,  allowing  an  incidental  claim  to  the 
English  of  the  mere  fringe  of  Hudson's  Bay.  All 
this  indefinite  territory  boasted  the  flag  of  France, 
and  to  its  development,  guardianship  and  colonization 
the  French  contributed  a  population  of  rather  more 
than  eighty  thousand  white  men.  But  in  spite  of 
this  disparity  in  population,  and  in  .spite  of  the 
dift'usion  of  her  strength  over  so  vast  an  area,  France 
still  retained  a  striking  power  in  the  New  World, 
which  she  was  only  too  willing  to  use.  Her  regulars 
fought  in  Canada  with  ail  their  old  elan,  and  the 
native  Canadians  understood  Canadians  warfare  as 
well  as  their  Indian  instructors.  There  was  no 
division  among  the  French.  Their  very  defects  as 
colonists  had  in  them  veritable  virtues  of  necessity. 
They  obeyed  as  one  man,  the  French  governor  sent 
to  them  by  a  French  King.  They  obeyed  as  one  man 
the  will  of  the  Church.  Tliey  had  no  voice  whatever 
to  add  discord  to  their  country's  war  policy,  and  they 
asked  tor  none. 

On  the  other  hand,  tlie  thirteen  British  Colonies, 
all  sharing  t!ie  privileges  of  British  Government  and 
British  law,  were  always  at  loggerheads  as  to  the 
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best  means  of  united  action.     The  four  Northern 
CJolonies,  however,  known   as   New  England,  were 
agreed  absolutely  upon  the  necessity  of  war  with 
Canada.     French  policy  had  excluded  the  Huguenots 
from  New  France,  but  the  countrymen  of  Edwards 
and  Franklin  were  now  knocking  peremptorily  at 
the  door.     The  expedition  against  Louisbourg  was 
completely  successful  under  the  leadership  of  Colonel 
Pepperel,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  fortress  were 
transported   to   France.     Inspired   by   this   victory 
Governor  Shirley,  of  Massachusetts,  proposed  that  an 
expedition  should  be  sent  against  Montreal  by  Lake 
Champlain,   while    the    English  fleet   was  striking 
once  more  at  Quebec.     But  this  admirable    policy 
was     checkmated     by    the     domineering     imcom- 
petence  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who,  notwith- 
standing his  former  promise.now  refused  to  co-operate. 
And  while   they   were   discussing   another  plan  of 
campaign  in  the  western  Lake  of  Champlain,   news 
reached  them  that  a  French  fleet  was  on  its  way  to 
re-capture  Cape  Breton  and  Acadia  and  strike  at 
Boston. 

This  French  fleet,  like  its  successor  the  following 
year,  was  to  fail,  but  in  spite  of  her  two  unsuccessful 
efforts  to  re-capture  Louisbourg,  there  was  still  hope 
for  France.     The   two   great   passes  to  the  West, 
Niagara  and  the   fork  of    the   Ohio  were   in   the 
possession   of  the   French.     It   was   by   no  means 
impossible   for  them    to  obtain  the  whole-hearted 
support  of  the  Five  Nations,  and   French   adven- 
turers willingly  embarked  on  a  series  of  intrigues. 
Chief  among  these  was  Chalbert  de  Joncaire,  but 
he  found  himself  pitted  against  a  certain  Colonel 
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William  Johnson,  who  was  to  play  no  mean  part  in 
the  annals  of  a  struggle  that  was  now  nearing  its 
end.  Johnson  understood  the  Indians,  but  he  had 
to  complain  very  soon  to  his  governor  of  certain 
"  confounded  wicked  things  t' le  French  had  infused 
into  the  Indians'  heads  ;  among  the  rest  that 
the  English  were  determined,  the  first  opportunity,  to 
destroy  them  all.  I  assure  your  Excellency  I  had 
hard  work  to  beat  these  and  several  other  cursed 
villainous  things  told  them  by  the  French,  out  of 
their  heads."  French  methoc3  of  diplomacy  with 
the  Indians  continued  to  be  much  the  same,  and  the 
Jesuits  saw  in  the  end  the  justification  of  the 
means. 

And,  as  though  all  these  difficulties  were  not 
enough,  British  diplomacy  had  once  more  impeded 
the  enterprise  of  British  colonists.  The  Treaty  of 
Aix  la  Chapelle  in  1748  had  restored  Cape  Breton 
to  France,  and  the  French  began  at  once  to  construct 
forts  to  control  all  the  approaches  to  Cape  Breton 
from  the  St.  Lawrence.  Celeron  de  Bienville,  who 
had  been  sent  in  the  summer  of  1749  to  vindicate 
French  rights  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  found  the 
Indians  dangerously  lured  by  English  traders  who 
were  welcomed  in  Indian  villages :  "  Each,  great  or 
small,  has  one  or  more  Engli.sh  traders  and  each  of 
these  has  hired  men  to  carry  his  furs.  Behold  then, 
the  English  well  advanced  upon  our  lands,  and  what 
is  worse,  under  the  protection  ot  a  crowd  of  savages 
whom  they  have  drawn  over  to  them,  and  whose 
number  increases  daily."  This  rivalry  of  trade  was 
as  merciless  as  the  most  bloodthirsty  war,  and  in 
1750  Johnson  wrote  to  Governor  Clinton  :  "  If  the 
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French  go  on  so,  there  is  no  man  safe  in  his  own 
house  ;  for  I  can  at  any  time  get  an  Indian  to  kill 
any  man  for  a  small  matter.  Their  going  on  in  that 
manner  is  worse  than  open  war." 

Meanwhile  in  Quel)ec    itself,  a  state    of  oflBcial 
corruption   was   in   progress   by   which   the   whole 
Colony  was  to  be  eventually  ruined.     The  Colonial 
Minister    in    France   went    to  so   far  as    to   warn 
Governor  Duciutsne  that  "  His  Majesty  suspects  your 
advisers    of    interested    views,"    while     Duquesne 
himself  remarks  in  a  letter  to  the  Minister  :  "There 
are  so  many  rascals  in  this  country  that  one  is  for 
ever  the  butt  of  their  attacks  "     With  speculation 
at  headquarters  and  methotls  of  assassination  in  the 
frontier    parts,  Canada  was  beginning  to  rot  from 
within  as  well  as  to  show  signs  of  incompetence  to  cope 
with  the  pressure  without.     In  Acadia,  too,  French 
methods  were  crafty  and  indirect.     Le  Loutre   in 
April,  1750,  had  compelled  the  French  population  of 
Beaubasain  to  migrate  to  the  French  side  of  the 
river  by  burning  their   houses  with  his   own  hand. 
This  was  the  first  forcible  movement  of  Acadians 
and  it  must  be  noted  that  the  compulsion  came  from 
the   French,   though  even  in  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century  the  Acadians,  under  the  English 
flag,  were  too  close  to  their  compatriots  under  the 
French   flag    to    accept    the   role    of  the    French 
Canadians  of  to-day. 

An  interminable  dispute  about  boundaries  followed 
the  Treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle.  The  English  now 
claimed,  not  unreasonably,  that  they  were  the 
unquestioned  possessors  of  what  the  French  had 
claimed   prior   to  the  treaty.       Heedless     of    the 
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anticipated  wrangle  of  worda  the  French  prepared 
resolutely,  at  a  time  when  England  and  France  were 
at  peace,  to  hold  the  passes  of  the  West.  An 
expedition  advanced  to  occupy  the  Ohio  early  in 
1753,  and  the  Canadians,  rather  than  the  regularH, 
distinguished  themselves  on  this  or  ...  Thpy 
bore  almost  gleefully,  the  hardshi.ir.  .<"  tiiis  '  ■'» 
march  and  surmounted  the  innun  ih'  .iuv- 
of  conveying  enormous  quantitic  ■  ■'  <*<> 
the  long  iKjrtages.  The  expen  '  .  ..  ; 
imagination  of  the  Indians  ai><i  ,■  t<  .',< 
entered  the  French  camp  and  :.irt,<  i  i 
carrying  the  baggage.  But  di6o  ivi  ;u  ■ 
ravaging  the  Canadians,  and  while  Iim,* 
were  kept  to  garrison  Fort  Presqu'il  i 
Boeuf,  the  rest  were  despatched  t. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  Autumn  Legardeur  de  Saint- 
Pierre  took  command  at  Fort  Le  Boeuf  and  two 
months  later,  a  youth,  attended  by  a  small  party  of 
white  men  and  Indians,  handed  him  a  letter  from 
Governor  Dinwiddle,  of  Virginia. 

It  was  apparently  an  insignificant  incident,  but 
the  youth's  name  happened  to  be  George  Washington. 
He,  the  Adjutant-General  of  the  Virginia  Militia,  had 
been  chosen  to  bear  this  protest  against  Canada's 
invasion  of  Britisli  territory  and  to  demand  an 
immediate  withdrawal  from  Lake  Erie  and  the  Ohio. 
Day  after  day  the  little  party  had  followed  the 
trailer's  path  through  rain  and  snow,  until  they  had 
reached  an  English  trading-house,  at  the  point  where 
French  Creek  joins  the  Alleghany.  This  trading- 
house  had  been  seized  by  the  French,  who  had 
turned  it  into  a  militarv  outpost  of  which  Joncaiie 
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Wfts  in  command,  with  two  subalterns.  Tho  orticern 
treated  their  viHitors  with  hospitality,  invited  them 
to  Bupper,  and  even  spoke  their  minds  to  thorn. 
'  They  told  me,"  «iys  Washin^'ton.  "  that  it  wa.,  cheir 
absolute  design  to  take  possession  of  the  (Jhio,  and 
by  G— ,  they  w<-uld  do  it ;  tor  thut  jdthough  they 
were  sensihle  the  English  cotild  raise  two  men  lor  theii 
one,  yet  they  knew  their  motions  were  too  slow  and 
dilatory  to  prevent  any  small  underlaking  of  theirs." 
It  was  then,  with  a  firsthand  knowledge  of  French 
intentions  that  George  Washington  presented 
Governor  Dinwiddie's  letter  to  Saint -Pierre,  who 
seemed  to  him  "an  elderly  gentleman  with  much  the 
air  of  a  soldier." 

The  commander  of  Fort    Le    Boeuf    despatchetl 
Dinwiddie's  letter   to   the    Marquis   Duquesne   and 
French   eftbrts   to   win   over   the    Indians   and    to 
strengthen   their   own    position   at  the    psisses   was 
stimulated   rather   than    checked    by   this    British 
embassy.     Washington,  on  the  other  hand,  received 
little   support  from  the   Colon i's.      In  a  period  of 
nominal  peace,  the  English  were  forced  to  surrender 
a  fort  that  they  were  constructing  at  the  forks  of  the 
Ohio  on  the  site  of  Pittsburg.    The  French  demolished 
it,  rebuilt  it  on  a  larger  scale  and  called  it  Fort 
Duquesne.     This  last  insult  seemed  to  Washington 
the  signal  for  action.     Backed  by  tlie   iadef.itigable 
Dinwiddie,  he  determined  on  immediate  reprisals  in 
spite  of  the  dilatoriness  of  the  Assembly,  by  whi'. 
he  had  so  long  been    hampered.     An   insignifica   t 
skirmish  followed  in  which  Coulon  de  Jumonville,  t.ie 
young  otficer  in  command  of  the  French,  was  killed. 
The  French  pretended  to  consider  his  death  a  murder^ 
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and  Parkman  has  claimed  that  it  was  this  skirmish 
that  "  began  the  war  that  set  the  world  on  fire." 

Already  the  differentiation  between  the  French 
Canadian  and  the  Frenchman  had  been  made  plain 
by  the  test  of  war.  The  even  more  important 
differentiation  Ijetween  the  British  colonial  and  the 
Englishman  was  very  soon  to  come  into  equally  clear 
perspective.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  at  this  time 
represented  the  military  brain  of  England,  and  he 
appointed  Major-General  Braddock  to  take  charge  of 
the  troops  in  the  New  World.  Walpole,  who  has 
illustrated  the  brutality  of  Braddock  by  spiteful 
anecdotes,  admits  that  he  was  "still  intrepid  and 
capable."  The  same  mocking  critic  has  called  him 
with  little  felicity  "  a  very  Iroquois  in  disposition." 
At  all  events,  Braddock  crossed  the!  Atlantic  to 
strike,  and  to  strike  after  the  French  and  Iroquois 
manner,  with  four  simultaneous  blows.  Somehow  or 
other,  unconfused  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  this 
typical  British  General  had  really  grasped  the  only 
possible  strategy  to  be  applied  to  Canada.  Braddock 
himself,  with  two  British  regiments  were  to  take 
Fort  Duquesne  ;  two  provincial  regiments  under  the 
King's  pay  were  to  seize  Niagara;  provincial  regi- 
ments, consisting  of  troops  from  New  England,  New 
York  at.J  New  Jersev,  were  to  march  on  Crown 
Point ;  otiier  provincial  troops  were  completely  to 
reduce  Acadia.  Shirley  was  to  command  the  Niagara 
expe<lition,  while  Colonel  William  Johnson,  who  was 
as  well  versed  in  Indian  warfare  as  any  Canadian, 
was  to  take  charge  of  the  advance  on  Crown  Point. 
The  Acadian  subjection  was  entrusted  to  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Monokton. 
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It  must  be  remembered  that  this  vigorous  action 
was  taken  in  a  time  of  profound  peace,  that  Crown 
Point  had  been  in  French  possession  for  about  twenty- 
five  and  Niagara  for  seventy-five  years.  William 
Shirley,  Governor  of  Maasachuaetts,  however,  knew 
well  that  the  French  had  no  cause  for  complaint,  and 
withdrew  joyfully  to  New  England,  as  soon  as  the 
Council  was  over,  to  prepare  for  these  three  expedi- 
tions, one  of  which  he  was  to  command  in  person. 
In  the  meantime,  Braddock's  personality  began  to 
grate  on  the  provincials.  He  wished  them  to  be  as 
much  like  regulars  as  possible.  Reconsidered  it  the 
provincial  soldier's  duty  to  imitate  the  British  soldier. 
He  spoke  his  views  openly,  just  as  they  came  into 
his  blurred  head,  and  his  attitude  towards  his  com- 
panions in  arms  was,  if  he  had  only  known  it,  of  far 
more  vital  importance  to  the  history  of  the  world, 
than  the  success  or  failure  of  these  four  combined  and 
simultaneous  blows.  "  He  looks  ujwn  the  country," 
says  Washington,  "  as  void  of  honour  or  honesty. 
We  have  freijuent  disputes  on  this  head,  which  are 
maintained  with  warmth  on  both  »ides,  especially  on 
his,  as  he  is  incapable  of  arguing  without  it  or  giving 
up  any  point  he  asserts,  be  it  ever  so  incompatible 
with  reason  or  common  sense." 

General  Braddock,  in  short,  for  all  his  gallantry 
and  sense  of  duty,  helped  to  deepen  the  gulf  between 
the  Englishman  and  the  Colonial,  which  might  have 
been  bridged  by  the  use  of  a  little  conciliatory  tact. 
And  he  did  this  at  the  very  moment  when  his 
country  was  determined  to  crush  that  French 
Canada,  whose  shadow  beyond  question  kept  the 
New   England   Colonies  submissively  depeiulent  on 
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England.  Moreover,  the  British  general  was  in- 
capable of  exercising  that  good-humoured  authority 
over  the  Indians  of  which  Count  Frontenac  had 
known  the  secret.  "  He  looked  upon  us  as  dogs,"  said 
a  famous  chief,  '*  and  would  never  hear  anything  that 
we  said  to  him."  And  though  Braddock  understood 
the  kind  of  strategy  that  was  necessary,  he  knew 
less  than  nothing  of  the  tactics  that  should  be 
employed.  An  opposing  expedition  of  Indians  and 
French  set  out  from  Fort  Duquesne  to  initiate  him 
in  this  new  warfare,  whose  intricacies  he  was  never 
allowed  to  master. 

The  Battle  on  the  Monongahela  was  to  illustrate 
fatally  well  that  terrible  and  invisible  warfare  by 
which  the  Iroquois  had  become  what  he  was.  The 
Indians  and  French  fought  from  a  forest  against  the 
English  in  the  open  with  the  inevitable  result.  The 
}  idians  were  particularly  ferocious,  and  at  a  signal 
from  Beaujeu,  the  Canadian  commander,  sounded 
their  war-whoop.  In  spite  of  this  unexpected  sound. 
Gage's  advance  column  wheeled  steadily  into  line 
and  commenced  so  unwavering  a  fire,  that  the 
Canadians  retreated.  Beaujeu  himself  was  killed, 
and  Dumas,  who  was  left  in  command,  believed  that 
the  battle  was  lost.  Braddock  had  now  pushed 
forward  with  the  main  body  of  troops.  He  arrived 
at  the  very  monjent  that  Gage's  column  was  falling 
back  before  the  invisible  fire  of  the  Indians. 
Advancing  and  retreating  troops  became  inter- 
mingled, and  all  alike  were  a  target  in  the  open 
for  a  concealed  and  pitiless  fire.  The  Virginians, 
however,  who  had  accompanied  Braddock,  under- 
stood   the    situation,    and  were    fighting    like   the 
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Indians  behind  trees  to  the  amazed  disgust  of 
the  British  general.  Some  of  the  reg\ilars  tried  to 
imitate  their  example,  but  Braddock  stnick  them 
with  his  sword  and  compelled  them  to  maintain  their 
position.  In  spite  of  everything,  the  Virginians 
might  have  saved  the  situation,  had  not  Braddock 
ordered  them  with  oaths  and  curses  to  form  into  a 
British  line.  Braddock  did  not  underatand,  but  so 
far  as  personal  gallantry  went,  his  death  was  in 
accordance  with  the  best  traditions  of  his  race. 
Gasping  and  bleeding,  the  dying  Englishman 
watched  his  army  reduced  to  a  wild  mob.  Nothing 
could  save  the  day  now,  "And  when,"  observes 
Washington,  "  we  endeavoured  to  rally  them,  it 
was  with  as  much  success  as  if  we  had  attempted  to 
stop  the  wild  bears  of  the  mountains." 

A  New  England  prisoner  at  Fort  Duquesne  has 
supplied  the  last  comment  on  this  disaster  :  "  About 
sundown  I  beheld  a  small  party  coming  in  with 
about  a  dozen  prisoners,  stripped  naked,  witli  tlieir 
hands  tied  behind  their  backs,  and  their  faces  and 
part  of  their  bodies  blacked ;  these  prisoners  they 
burned  to  death  on  the  bank  of  Alleghany  River, 
opposite  the  fort.  I  stood  on  the  fort  wall  until  I 
beheld  them  begin  to  bum  one  of  these  men  :  they 
had  tied  him  to  a  stake  and  kept  touching  him  with 
firebrands,  red-hot  irons,  etc.,  and  he  screaming  in  the 
most  doleful  manner ;  the  Indians  in  the  meantime 
yelling  like  infernal  spirits.  As  this  scjne  appeared 
too  shocking  for  me  to  behold,  1  retired  to  my  lodgings 
both  sore  and  sorry.  When  I  came  into  my  lodgings 
I  saw  Russel's  '  Seven  Sermons,'  which  they  had 
brought  from  the  field  of  battle,  which  a  Frenchman 
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made  a  present  to  me."  The  Indians  had  won  a 
battle  for  the  French  through  Indian  warfare,  and 
they  celebrated  their  victory  in  the  Indian  way. 

Thus,  so  far  as  the  British  regulars  were  concerned, 
ended  the  first  phase  of  this  preliminary  struggle. 
Fort  Niagara  was  reinforced  and  Shirley  abandoned 
his  project  of  attack.  General  Johnson,  however, 
won  the  Battle  of  Lake  George  in  which  the  Frencli 
commander,  Baron  Dieskau,  was  wounded.  Dieskaii 
was  so  hated  by  the  Mohawks  for  the  loss  that  he 
had  inflicted  on  them  that  it  required  all  Johnson's 
influence  to  protect  his  prisoner's  scalp.  While 
they  were  disputint;  about  him,  Dieskau  asked 
what  they  wanted,  to  which  William  Johnson 
replied,  "  What  do  they  want  ?  To  burn  you,  by 
God,   eat   you   and  smoke  you    in   tlieir   pipes 
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revenge  for  tliree  or  four  of  their  chiefs  that  were 
killed.  But,  never  fear  ;  you  shall  be  safe  with  me, 
or  else  they  shall  kill  us  both."  The  victory  of  Lake 
George  was  of  doubtful  value,  and  of  all  four 
expeditions  only  one  was  permanently  successful. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE   EXPULSION   OF   THE   ACADIANS. 

LET  us  admit  it  at  once,  Evangeline  is  not  tlie 
only  symbol  of  Acadia.  There  was  another 
symbolic  figure  in  that  unhappy  country,  the  priest, 
Le  Loutre,  who  worked,  as  only  the  French  priest 
knew  how  to  work,  against  British  interests.  Le 
Loutre  told  the  Acadians  that  help  would  come  to 
them  from  their  compatriots.  The  Governor  of 
Quebec,  indeed,  had  officially  urged  the  prie.st 
to  incite  the  Acadians  by  every  means  in  his  power 
against  their  conquerers.  At  the  same  time,  the 
French  had  grudged  tl;em  regiments  for  adequate 
defence,  and  when  Fort  Beausejoui-  became  Foit 
Cumberland,  the  English  were  forced  to  make  up 
their  minds  definitely  as  to  what  must  be  done  with 
the  Acadians.  The  position  of  the  contpierors  was 
one  of  extreme  difficulty.  For  when  the  New 
England  troops,  who  hf.d  enlisted  for  only  one  year, 
returned  to  their  own  coxuitry,  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  hold  a  foreign  and  hostile  population  so 
long  as  there  was  any  hope  of  its  own  Hag  flyiug 
once  more  in  Acadia.  Shirley  understood  the 
situation  and  he  believed  that  Moncktou's  victory 
was  useless  so  long  as  the  native  population  were 
allowed  to  remain  in  their  own  homes. 

"These  dangerous  neutrals  "  were  ui.que.stionably 
simple  people,  who  might  have  lived  contentedly 
enough,  freed  from  taxation  as  t!.../ had  lived  before 
under  the  Driti-sh  Government.     They  might  have 
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continued  to  breed  their  cattle,  sheep,  hogs  and 
horses  and  brew  the  spruce  beer  of  which  they  were 
BO  tbnd,  quite  easily  under  the  flag  of  England. 
Under  that  flag,  they  might  have  continued  to 
enjoy  their  outbursts  of  litigation,  and  they  might 
have  been  left  wholly  unmolested  in  their  relations 
with  their  good  friend,  the  Cure.  It  seemed 
possible,  in  short,  that  Acadians  might  live  con- 
tentedly as  citizens  of  the  British  Empire,  as 
inhabitants  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  were  so  soon 
afterwards  to  live.  Several  Acadian  families,  indeed, 
after  following  the  French  flag  to  Cape  Breton,  had 
returned  to  Halifax,  had  been  re-instated  in  their 
old  homes,  and  had  even  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  British  Crown. 

Few,  however,  of  the  Acadians  followed  the 
♦example  of  these  returned  emigrants.  Placed 
between  the  French  of  Canada  and  the  French 
of  Cape  Breton,  the  Acadians  shrank  from  an  oatli 
of  allegiance,  which  was  as  iiecessiiry  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  English  as  it  was  detestable  from  their 
own.  Credulous  and  superstitious  as  they  were,  the 
oath  seemed  to  them  less  an  act  of  political  necessity 
than  one  of  religious  a])08tacy. 

On  their  si'le,  the  New  Englanders  had  an  old 
quarrel  against  the  simple  people  of  Aaidia.  They 
knew,  and  Governor  Lawrence  of  Nova  Scotia  knew, 
who  it  was  who  supplied  Louisbourg  with  })rovision8, 
who  it  was  who  helped  to  build  the  Fn^nch  torts, 
who  it  was  who  sympathised  surruptitiously  witli 
every  raid  of  the  Al)enakis  and  their  Canadian 
allies.  To  the  Ne%v  Knglanders,  then,  it  seemed 
that  the  time  liad  come  for  a  hnal  sitth'ment  ot'  an 
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old  grievance,  which,  in  their  opinion,  would  never 
end,  so  long  as  Acadians  lived  in  Acadia.  And  so  it 
came  about,  that  Governor  Lawrence  of  Nova  Scotia, 
following  the  advice  of  Shirley  and  the  other 
representatives  of  New  England,  determined  tliat 
unless  the  Acadians  took  the  oath  of  allegiance,  they 
must  leave  their  homes.  Much  as  they  loved  these 
homes,  it  had  been  instilled  into  them  from  childhood 
that  such  an  oath  meant  ranging  themselves  on  the 
side  of  the  declared  enemies  of  God  and  their  King. 
"  If  the  Acadians  are  miserable,"  wrote  a  French 
oflScer  to  a  missionary,  "  remember  that  the  priests 
are  the  cause  of  it."  At  all  events,  the  oath  was 
retiised  and  the  horrible  duty  of  expatriation  was 
carried  out  with  as  little  cruelty  as  possible. 

The  Acadians  were  busy  at  their  harvest,  and  in 
all  probability  they  did  not  realise  even  now  what 
their  refusal  of  the  oath  meant.  Colonel  Winslow 
left  his  camp  at  Fort  Cumberland  on  August  14th, 
1755,  to  perform  his  share  of  the  distasteful  task. 
The  Acadians  were  ordered  to  assemble  in  a  church 
at  Grandpr^.  They  came  on  Sunday  between  lines 
of  armed  troops.  In  the  centre  of  the  church  was 
a  table  at  which  stood  the  New  England  colonel  and 
one  or  two  subalterns.  The  peasants'  suntanned 
faces  stared  incredulously  as  Winslow  "  delivered 
them  by  intrepreters,  the  King's  orders"  which  were 
plain  enough  :  "  The  peremptory  orders  of  His 
Majesty  are  that  all  the  French  inhabitants  of  these 
districts  be  removed  ;  and  through  His  Majesty's 
goodness  1  am  directed  to  allow  you  the  liberty 
of  carrying  with  you  your  money,  and  as  many  of 
your  household  goods  as  you  can  take  without  over- 
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loading  the  vessels  you  go  in.  I  shall  do  everything 
in  my  power  that  all  these  goods  be  secured  to  you, 
and  that  you  be  not  molested  in  carrying  them 
away,  and  also  that  whole  families  shall  go  in  the 
same  vessel,  so  that  this  removal,  which  I  am 
sensible  must  give  you  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  may 
be  made  as  easy  as  His  Majesty's  service  will  admit ; 
and  I  hope  that  in  whatever  parts  of  the  world  your 
lot  may  fall,  you  may  be  faithful  subjects  and  a 
peaceable  and  happy  people." 

Winslow  then  declared  them  to  be  the  King's 
prisoners,  but  twenty  of  their  number  each  day  were 
permitted  to  visit  their  homes,  while  the  rest  were 
held  answerable  for  their  return.  They  were  allowed 
exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  were  treated  as 
humanely  as  discipline  permitted.  Meanwhile,  five 
vessels  from  Boston  were  in  readiness  to  receive 
them,  and  it  was  decided  that  they  should  embark 
by  fifties,  for  which  purpose  they  were  drawn  up  in 
ranks  of  six  deep.  There  were  a  hundred  and  forty- 
one  young  unmarried  men  among  them,  and  they 
were  placed  together  on  the  left  under  a  special 
guard.  These  youths,  in  spite  of  Winslow's  previous 
explanation,  believed  that  they  were  to  be  separated 
from  their  families,  and  they  refused  to  embark. 
Soldiers  with  fixed  bayonets  advanced  to  meet 
this  protest,  and  Winslow,  seizing  their  leader, 
ordered  him  to  advance.  "  He  obeyed  ;  and  the  rest 
f.)llowe<l,  though  slowly,  and  went  off  praying, 
singing  and  crying,  being  met  by  the  women  and 
children  all  the  way  (which  is  a  mile  and  a  half) 
with  great  lamentation,  upon  their  knees  praying." 
A    hundred  of  the  married  men  followed  the  first 
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party  and  "  the  ice  being  broken  "  there  was  but 
little  further  difficulty. 

The  necessary  transports,  however,  had  not  arrived, 
but  at  last,  after  weeks  of  delay,  seven  of  them 
appeared,  three  of  which  wore  sent  by  Winslow  to 
Murray,  who  wrote  joyfully  in  response  :  "  Thank 
God,  the  transports  are  come  at  last.  So  soon  as 
I  have  shipped  off  my  rascals,  I  will  come  down  and 
settle  matters  with  yon  and  enjoy  ourselves  a  little." 
The  embarkation  of  the  families  had  now  commenced 
and  provision  was  made  that  they  should  remain 
together.  "  But  even  now,"  notes  Winslow.  "  I 
could  not  persuade  the  people  I  was  in  earnest." 
The  first  embarkation  was  carried  on  October  8, 
1755  :  "  Began  to  embark  the  inhabitants,  who  went 
off  very  solentarily  (sic)  and  unwillingly,  the  women 
in  great  distress,  carrying  their  children  in  their 
arms ;  others  carrying  their  decrepit  parents  in  their 
carts,  with  all  their  goods,  moving  in  great  confusion, 
and  appeared  a  scene  of  woe  and  distress."  Winslow 
did  what  he  could  for  the  exiles,  and  a  soldier  was 
punished  with  thirty  lashes  for  stealing  chickens 
from  them.  So  far  as  Winslow  personally  was 
concerned,  every  effort  was  made  "  that  an  end  may 
be  put  to  distressing  distressed  people." 

By  the  beginning  of  November,  though  many  of 
the  Acadians  had  escaped  to  the  woods,  Winslow 
was  able  to  report  having  sent  off  1,510  exiles  in 
nine  vessels.  The  remaining  six  hundred  in  his 
district  were  not  embarked  until  December,  but 
Murray  had  finished  his  share  in  the  work  of 
expatriation  through  the  district  of  Fort  Edward 
and  with  the  close  of  the  same  month,  the  district 
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of  Annapolis  had  been  berefl)  of  1664  people. 
MoncktoD,  however,  in  the  district  about  Fort 
Cumberland  was  only  sucoessfiil  in  capturing  about 
one  thousand.  The  whole  number  of  exiles  thus 
forcibly  removed  was  about  six  thousand.  After 
the  embarkations  what  remained  of  their  houses  and 
bams  was  burnt  to  the  ground,  and  Acadia,  except 
for  the  scattered  fugitives  in  the  woods,  was  as 
blank  and  desolate  as  any  one  of  those  abandone<l 
French  forts  in  the  earliest  days  of  Canada.  Many 
of  those  who  had  escaped  made  their  way  to  Quebec, 
but  most  of  them  continued  to  support  life  as  best 
they  could  in  the  forest. 

Of  the  exiles,  one  band  overpowered  the  crew, 
took  possession  of  the  vessel,  ran  her  ashore  at  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  John  and  made  their  escape.  The 
rest  were  scattered  among  the  different  colonies  from 
Massachusetts  to  Georgia.  The  transports  were 
provided  with  letters  from  Governor  Lawrence 
asking  the  Governor  of  each  province  to  receive 
them,  but  in  spite  of  this,  their  lot  was  always  a 
hard  one.  It  is  to  be  noticed,  however,  that  those 
who  escaped  to  Canada  met  with  the  sorriest  fate  of 
all.  "They  are  dying  by  wholesale,"  notes 
Bougainville,  "Their  past  and  present  misery, 
joined  to  the  rapacity  of  the  Canadians,  who  seek 
only  to  squeeze  out  of  them  all  the  money  they  can 
and  then  refuse  them  the  help  so  dearly  bought,  are 

the  cause  of  this  mortality A  citizen 

of  Quebec  was  in  debt  to  one  of  the  partners  of  the 
Great  Company  (Government  officials  leagued  for 
plunder).  He  had  no  means  of  paying.  They  gave 
him  a  great  number  of  Acadians  to  board  and  lodge 
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He  starved  them  with  hunger  and  cold,  got  out  of 
them  what  money  they  had,  and  paid  the  extortioner. 
Quels  pays  t     Quels  mtieurs." 

Some  of  the  exiles  wandered  down  to  Louisiana 
where  their  descendants  are  flourishing  to  this  day. 
Others,  after  years  of  hardship,  returned  to  Acadia 
and    their   descendants    are    living    peaceably   and 
happily  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  of  the  Dominion. 
Some  found  refuge  in  Virginia,  others  in  England, 
and  at  least  a  few  wandered  helplessly  and  hopelessly 
to  France.     Whatever  its  cruelty,  the  expatriation 
was  not  undertaken  from  motives  of  plunder.     The 
Massachusetts  soldiers,  to  whom  the  vacated  lands 
were  offered,  declined  them,  and   it   was  not  until 
years  afterwards  that  i)eople  of  British  stock  began 
to  make  their  homes   in  this  l)ereft  country.     The 
expatriation  was  harsh,  but  it  was  not  undertaken 
in  the  spirit  of  any  hurried  vengeance,  but  because 
It  seemed  to  be  the  one  solitary  means  of  ending  an 
intolerable  state  of  affairs.     So  long  as  the  Acadians 
believed  that  the  French  might  return  aa  masters, 
so  long  would  this  state  of  things  have  continued  and 
neither  Shirley,  nor  Lawrence  nor  Monckton  could 
then  have  foreseen  how  soon  French  dominance  in 
Canada  was  to  pass  away.     The  expatriation  had  no 
real   parallel  with  that  sinister  enterprise  of  Louis 
XIV.,  by  which  New  England  homes  were  to   be 
devastated    if   their    inhabitants    refused   to    bow 
down  to  the  Catholic  faith.    Merciless  as  it  was,  this 
wholesale  embarkation   of  Acadians  ended  deHnitely 
one   chapter  in  the  long  struggle   for   mastery    in 
Canada,  but  the  cause  did  not  seem  to  be  wholly  lost 
to  French  arms. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

MASSACRE. 

THE   real  conflict  commenced    in    1756.       The 
European     struggle    between    Catholic    and 
Protestant  having  spread  to  the  New  World,  the 
Marquis  de  Montcalm  crossed  the  ocean  with  two 
modest  battalions.      His  aide  de  camp,  Bougainville, 
who  became  afterwards  a  celebrated  navigator,  was 
much  impressed  by  the  spirit  of  the  troops.     "  What 
a  nation   is  ours!"  he  exclaims,  " Happy  he  who 
commands  it,  and  commands   it   worthily!"      The 
Chevalier  de  Levis  was  second  in  command  to  Mont- 
calm,  who   was   delighted   with  his  eflBciency  and 
promptness,  and,  on  his  side,  Levis  had  the  highest 
opinion  of  his  Chief.     The  Governor  of  New  France, 
however,  the  Marquis  de   Vaudreuil,   a    Canadian 
sang  pur.  was  incline  i  to  disparage  the  new  military 
commander   in   particular   and  the   services  of  the 
Frenc'    regulars  in  general.     His  point  of  view   is 
particularly  interesting,  because  it  gives  the  French 
Canadian  attitude  towards  the  French. 

Montcalm  on  his  side,  looked  with  suspicion  on  the 
French-Canadian  militia  :  "  I  have  used  them  with 
good  effect,  though  not  in  places  exposed  to  the 
enemy's  fire.  They  know  neither  discipline  nor 
subordination,  and  think  themselves  in  all  respects 
the  first  nation  on  earth."  On  the  whole,  however, 
Montcalm  was  well  satisfied  with  his  reception  ;  "  The 
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Indians  are  delighted  with  me,  the  Canadians  are 
pleased  with  me ;  their  officers  esteem  and  fear  me,  and 
would  he  glad  if  the  French  troops  and  their  general 
could  be  dispensed  with  ;  and  so  should  I."  Vaud- 
reuil  had  quite  different  views,  and  he  complained 
frequently  that  the  Canadians  were  not  sufficiently 
respected  by  Montcalm. 

We   have   come    now    to    a    turning    point,    not 
merely  in  the  war  between  England  and  France,  but 
in  the  evolution  of  the  real  Canadian,  English  and 
French.    Vaudreuil,  atypical  Canadian,  whose  genuine 
zeal  and  devotion  to  his  country  must  never  be  over- 
looked, wai  as  great  a  contrast  to  the  Marquis  de 
M'lntcalm,  as  Washington  was  to  Braddock.     And 
the   Canadian    militia    were    already    experiencing 
exactly  the  same  kind  of  heartburnings  and  jealousy 
towards  the  French  regulars,  that  the  New  England 
provincials   were  experiencing  towards  the  British 
regulars.     On  each  side,  the  regulars  maintained  the 
prestiixe  of  unquestioned  seniority,  but  on  each  side 
the  militia  understood  best  the  nature  of  the  country 
and  the  nature  of  the  warfare  by  which  they  were 
being  tested  side  by  side  with  regular  troops  from 
the    Mother-land.      The   auxiliary   troops   of  New 
France  and  New  England  alike  had  been  taught  by 
the  Indians  the  necessity  of  wood-craft,  the  necessity 
for  cover  and  the  hundred  and  one  secrets  of  this 
highly  specialised  warfare  of  which  the  Iroquois  was 
the  past  master.     But  the  Canadian  militia  had  had 
a   longer   and  sterner    training    than    the    British 
provincials,  and  it  was  not  until  their  methods  were 
met   by  similar  methods  on  the  part  of  the  New 
England  Rangers,  of  which  Robert  Rogers  was  so 
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famous  a  master,  that  their  Indian-like  and  murder- 
ous dexterity  could  be  parried. 

The  gallant  Braddook  had  been  replaced  after  his 
death  by  Earl  Loudon,  who  determined  to  attack  the 
French  on  Lake  Champlain,  and  also  to  capture 
Louisbourg.  But  his  campaign  proved  disastrous. 
The  English  forts  at  Oswego,  which  threatened 
French  control  on  Lake  Ontario,  were  captured  by 
Montcalm,  and  Loudon,  hearing  that  Louisbourg  had 
been  reinforced  by  the  French,  retired  abruptly  to 
England  in  1757,  after  having  many  of  his  vessels 
disabled  in  a  storm  off  Cape  Breton.  This  seemed 
the  very  acme  of  disaster  for  only  the  same  year  the 
French  captured  Fort  William  Henry,  and  the 
English  had  been  greatly  impressed  by  the  failure  at 
Oswego.  "Oswego  has  changed  masters,"  a  New 
Englander  had  noted  in  the  hour  of  disaster,  "  and  I 
think  we  may  justly  fear  that  the  whole  of  our 
country  will  soon  follow,  unless  a  merciful  God 
prevent,  and  awake  a  sinful  people  to  repentance 
and  reformation." 

The  intrepid  Colonel  Munro  had  been  forced  to 
surrender  Fort  William  Henry,  at  the  head  of  Lake 
George,  owing  to  the  fact  that  General  Webb  had 
not  marched  to  his  relief  with  reinforcements.  Its 
surrender  was  all  the  greater  disaster  because  of  the 
horrible  massacre  that  followed.  Before  be  signed 
the  capitulation,  Montcalm  had  called  his  Indian 
Chiefs  to  a  Council,  and  they  had  promised  him  to 
restrain  their  young  warriors  from  murder.  Thus 
assured  of  protection  the  British  garrison  then  left 
the  fort  and  joined  their  comrades  in  an  entrenched 
camp,  which  was  included  in  the  terms  of  surrender. 
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The  scene  which  followed  proves  only  too  clearly  that 
the  Indian  spirit  remained  much  as  it  had  always 
been.     The  Indians  rushed  through  the  embrasures 
in  search  of  plunder  and  rum.     After  this,  having 
butchered  all  the  sick,  they  turned  their  attention  to 
the  entrenched  camp,  though  Montcalm  did  every- 
thing in  his  power  to  keep  them  away.       "  We  shoU 
be  but  too  happy,"  wrote  Bougainville,  "  if  we  can 
prevent  a  massacre.      Detestable  position  !  of  which 
nobody  who  has  not  been  in  it  can  have  any  idea,  and 
which  makes  victory  itself  a  sorrow  to  the  victors. 
The  Marquis  spared  no  efforts  to  "prevent  the  rapacity 
of  the  savages  and  I  must  say  it,  of  certain  persona 
associated  with  them,  from   resulting  in  something 
worse  than  plunder.       At  last,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  order  seemed  restored.      The  Marquis  even 
induced  the  Indians  to  promise  that,  besides  the  escort 
agreed  upon  in  the  capitulation,  two  Chiefs  for  each 
tribe  should  accompany  the  English  on  their  way  to 
Fort  Edward."      Bougainville   was   despatched   by 
Montcalm  to  Montreal  and  so  he  was  spared  the 
sight  of  what  followed. 

The  Indians  seized  the  baggage  of  the  English, 
snatched  their  cap.s  and  coats,  and  tomahawked  them 
if  they  refused  to  part  with  them.  Rum  had  added 
a  new  rage  to  their  madness  and  suddenly  the  war- 
whoop  sounded  and  the  nameless,  infamous  massacre 
commenced.  "  Kill  me,  but  spare  the  English,  who 
are  under  my  protection,"  shouted  Montcalm,  and 
with  his  own  hands,  he  dragged  a  young  English 
officer  from  the  clutches  of  an  Indian.  But  the  last 
gleam  of  discipline  had  fled  at  the  sound  of  that  war- 
whoop.     The  exact  number  of  deaths   is  unknown, 
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but  at  least  six  or  seven  hundred  people  were  carried 
off,  stripped  and  ill-treated  by  the  Indians. 

The  next  morning  the  allies  of  the  French  started 
for  Montreal  with  two  hundred  prisoners,  leaving 
the  dead  to  explahi  this  rum-maddened  warfare, 
which  was  now  renewing  itself  openly  under  the 
French  Hag,  but  which  had  been  only  too  familiar  to 
generations  of  quiet  New  England  settlers.  The 
French  tore  down  the  fort  and  burnt  the  corpses  of 
which  they  were  ashamed.  It  was  an  Indian,  rather 
than  a  French  victory,  and  this  devastating  fire,  fed 
by  corpses,  was  only  too  symbolic  of  the  old  warfare 
through  which  France  had  asserted  her  destructive 
vitality  in  the  New  World.  The  massacre  was,  of 
course,  in  no  way  due  to  that  typical  French  gentle- 
man, who  would  so  willingly  have  given  his  own  life 
to  avert  it.  But  there  were  incidents  connected 
with  it,  which  proved  that  even  now,  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  the  French  could  not  control  their  Indian  allies 
in  the  way  that  the  colder  and  more  disdainful 
Entrlish  were  afterwards  to  control  them.  Frencli 
history,  in  short,  in  the  New  World,  in  spite  of  the 
evolution  of  the  French  Canadian,  had  changed  as 
little  as  Indian  history  itself 

Only  the  following  year,  after  the  capture  of  Fort 
Frontenac,  the  French  in  their  turn  were  in  danger 
of  massacre.  The  Oneidas  begged  Colonel  Bradstreet 
on  that  occasion  to  PjUow  the  French  example  and 
allow  them  to  scalp  their  enemies,  while  he  turned 
his  head  away.  Bradstreet,  however,  refused  sternly, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  countenance  massacre,  and 
the  French  prisoners  were  saved.  Again,  after  the 
surrender  of  Niagara,  there  was  a  special  stipulation 
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that  the  French  should  be  guarded  from  the  Indians, 
so  that  a  repetition  of  the  massacre  of  Fort  William 
Henry  might  not  be  made  to  the  damage  of  the 
French.  On  this  occasion  William  Johnson  had  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  curbing  the  rage  of  his  Indian 
allies  and  in  the  same  year,  1 .  59,  as  though  officially 
acknowledging  British  superiority  in  this  respect,  the 
dying  Montcalm,  always  heedless  ofhimself,  wrote  to 
Bri<fadier  Townsend  :  "  Monsieur,  the  humanity  of 
the  English  sets  my  mind  at  peace  concerning  the 
fate  of  the  French  prisoners  and  the  Canadians. 
Feel  towards  them  as  they  caused  me  to  feel.  Do 
not  let  them  perceive  that  they  have  changed 
masters.  Be  their  protector  as  I  have  been  their 
father." 

As  for  the  unfortunate  prisoners  who  were  led 
away  after  the  massacre  of  Fort  William  Henry, 
their  predicament  can  only  be  realised  by  those  who 
have  studied  the  perils  of  the  early  Jesuit  priests. 
Vaudreuil  rebuked  the  Indians  for  having  broken  the 
capitulation,  whereupon  the  heathen  allies  answered 
that  it  was  the  mission  Indians  who  had  first  raised 
the  war-whoop.  Afterwards  a  few  of  the  prisoners 
were  purchased  from  them  at  the  price  of  two  kegs 
of  brandy  a  head.  Inevitably,  this  form  of  purchase 
was  dearly  paid  for  by  the  survivors.  Once  more, 
the  Indians  became  drunk  with  spirits  as  well  as 
fury.  Bougainville  at  Montreal  expected  that  the 
governor  would  have  taken  strong  action.  "  I 
thought,"  he  writes,  "  that  the  governor  woi'.ldhave 
told  them  they  should  have  neither  provisions  nor 
presents  till  all  the  English  were  given  up  ;  that  he 
himself  would  have  gone  to  their  huts  and  taken  the 
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prisoners  from  them ;  and  that  the  inhabitants  would 
be  forbidden,  under  the  severest  penalties,  from 
selling  or  giving  them  brandy.  I  saw  the  contrary  ; 
and  my  soul  shuddered  at  the  sights  my  eyes  beheld. 
On  the  fifteenth  at  two  o'clock,  in  the  presence  of  the 
whole  town,  they  killed  one  of  the  prisoners,  put  him 
into  the  kettle  and  forced  his  wretched  countrymen 
to  eat  of  him."  Mothers,  it  is  said,  were  compelled 
to  eat  the  flesh  of  their  own  children.  The  very 
corpses  in  the  graveyard  at  Fort  William  Henry 
were  dug  up  for  the  sake  of  scalps.  But  as  many  t)f 
these  were  the  remains  of  people  who  had  died  from 
small-pox,  a  posthumous  vengeance  was  taken  upon 
the  savages,  many  of  whom  caught  the  disease  and 
died  from  it. 

French  Christians  had  laboured  steadfastly  for  the 
Indians  without  any  better  result  than  this.  And 
French  military  leaders  clung  to  their  alliance  only 
for  the  sake  of  their  ferocity.  But  men  of  British 
blood,  were  already  learning  to  cope  with  this  ferocity 
and  to  conquer  it  at  close  quarters.  They,  in  their 
turn,  were  learning  the  last  lessons  of  the  Canadian 
environment.  Neither  Indian  nor  Frenchman  could 
excel  in  forest  craft  or  hardihood  the  Hangers  of 
Rogers.  And  even  in  the  earliest  days  of  French 
adventure,  there  have  been  few  parallels  to  the  en- 
durance of  Captain  Pringle  and  Lieutenant  Roche, 
those  two  volunteers  who,  without  hatchets,  blankets 
or  overcoats,  and  led  by  a  guide  who  had  lost  his  wits, 
wandered  for  days  through  the  forest,  living  upon 
juniper  berries  and  the  inside  ot"  bark  torn  from  trees. 
In  his  delirium,  the  guide  pictured  swarming  Indians 
and  finally  sat  down  in  the  snow  to  die,   while  the 
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young  officers,  almost  dead  themselves,  kept  the  blood 
iu  their  veins  moving  by  walking  round  and  round  a 
tree.  The  next  morning,  they  saw  Ticonderoga  near 
which  Rogers  had  been  so  recently  defeated.  They 
waved  a  white  handkerchief  and  some  French  oGBcers, 
dashing  out  in  time,  saved  them  from  the  hospitality 
of  the  Indiana.  This  fort  on  Lake  George  was  to 
become  one  of  the  great  objectives  in  a  campaign, 
which  was  now  much  nearer  to  its  close  than  either  the 
English  or  French  imagined. 
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THE  ENGLISH  AT  QUEBEC. 

nPHE  Engliah,  foiled  at  so  many  point?  on  the 
■*■  indefinite  frontier,  could  not  know  how  things 
were  going  in  the  heart  of  Canada.  They  could  not 
know  that  the  dominant  personality,  so  tar  as  internal 
affairs  were  concerned,  was  not  the  type  of  Frontenac 
on  the  one  hand  or  of  Laval  on  the  other.  And  it 
was  neither  the  courageous  Montcalm,  nor  the  well- 
meaning  Vaudreuil  who  really  represented  French 
Quebec  in  the  hour  of  her  decline.  The  real 
representative  was  the  intendent,  Francois  Bigot, 
who,  "  born  in  the  bosom  of  the  magistracy  "  as  he 
was,  understood  all  the  arteries  of  Canadian  life, 
and  understood  them  only  for  his  own  profit.  It  was 
not  difficult  for  this  predatory  man  of  pleasure,  who 
loved  not  only  money  but  what  money  bought,  to 
batten  upon  eighteenth  century  Quebec.  It  was 
not  difficult  to  make  the  intendant's  palace  a  centre 
of  hospitality  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  sinking  fund 
of  the  nation's  resources  on  the  other.  For,  while 
French  regulars  and  Canadian  militia  alike  were 
fighting  desperately  to  maintain  the  passes  to  the 
West,  Bigot,  at  home  in  Quebec,  could  still  gamble 
in  safety  and  recoup  his  losses,  not  only  with  money 
wrung  from  the  inarticulate  and  unrepresented 
Canadians,  but    also    from   the   careless   Court   of 
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Versailles.  Quebec,  under  Bigot,  becjime  a  by-word 
for  peculation  among  the  least  censorious.  The 
French  Minister,  inured  as  he  was  to  the  pec- 
cadilloes of  the  King's  servants  in  Canada,  was 
beginning  to  write  plainly  to  Franvois  Bigot,  and 
this  fragment  may  be  said  to  light  uj»  tlie  whole  life 
of  Quebec  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  : 
"  How  could  it  happen  that  the  small-pox  amoii;; 
the  Indiana  cost  the  King  a  million  francs  (  What 
does  this  expense  mean  ?  Who  is  answerable  for  it  ? 
Is  it  the  officers  who  command  the  posts,  or  is  it  the 
store-keepers  ?  You  give  no  particulars.  What  has 
become  of  the  immense  (piantity  of  jjrovisions  sent 
to  Canada  last  year  '  I  am  forced  to  conclude  that 
the  King's  stores  ai  set  down  as  consumed  Irom  the 
moment  they  arrive,  and  then  .sold  to  his  Majesty  at 
exorbitant  prices.  Thus  the  King  buys  stores  in 
France  and  then  buys  them  agiiiu  in  Canada.  1  no 
longer  wonder  at  the  immense  fortunes  made  in  the 
Colony." 

Under    this    system,    Higot    ami     his 
favourites,  were    permitted    to         iv'   n 
roots  of  national  life,  at  a  time  when 
threatened  seriously  by  a  foreign  enem\ 
the  Great  had  won  the  Battle  of  rr.tk'" 
beaten   at  Colin,  but  had  emerged  vi 
Kosbach.     The  Seven   Years   War  li.» 
triumphant,  but  her  English  ally  aliii 
German  troops  had  been  brought  over  u 
soil  of  England.     Minorca  had  been  lost,  i- 
the  English  people,  whose  instinct  has  o\  r 
again    proved   so    profoundly   true,  call*:^ 
William  Pitt,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  ht    . 
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by  tho  Kinu,  and  oppowd  by  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land.    After  endless  diBputes  Pitt  became  Secretary 
of  State,   while  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  was  made 
First  Lord  of  tlie   Treasury.     "  I  will   borrow  thu 
Duke's  majoritioH  to  curry  on  the  Government,"  said 
Pitt,  and   he  ulso  said,  "  I  am  sure  tliat  I  can  save 
this  country,  and  that  nobody  else  ciiu."     The  great 
Commoner  was  not  only  capable  of  enthusiasm  him- 
self, but  was  able  to  arouse  it  in  others.     "  Nobody," 
observed  Colonel    Barrc,    "ever   entered   his  clowet 
who  did  not  come  out  of  it  a  braver  man."     The 
watchful  Frederic':  of  IVussia  oljservetl :  "  Kni^laml 
has  long  been  in  labour,  and  at  last  she  has  brought 
forth    a   man."     But  the  position,  when  Pitt  took 
ortice,  was  gloomy  as  Chestertield  well  knew  when 
he  wrote :  "  Whoever  is   in,   whoever  is  out,  I  am 
sure  we  are  undone  at  home  and  abroad  :  at  home 
by  our  increasbg   debt  and   expenses;    abroad  by 
our   ill-luck  and  incapacity.      We  are  no  longer  a 
nation." 

Pitt  turned  his  attention  immediately  to  Canada. 
Loudon  was  re-called  and  a  definite  plan  of  campaign 
was  inaugurated,  which  included  three  simultaneous 
expeditions.  The  first,  led  by  Amherst,  was  directed 
against  Louisbourg  ;  the  second,  led  by  Abercroraby, 
in  conjunction  with  Brigadier  Lord  Howe,  was 
against  Ticonderoga  ;  while  to  General  Forbes  was 
assigned  the  task  of  reducing  Fort  Duquesne.  Under 
Amherst  were  three  brigadiers,  Whitmore,  Lawrence 
and  Wolfe.  This  last  was  a  man  after  Pitt's  own 
heart,  and  he  became  at  once  the  life  of  the  siege  of 
Louisbourg,  while  on  the  French  side  Madame 
Drucour,  the    governor's   wife,   revived   the   heroic 
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tradition  of  Madame  La  Tour.  Day  by  day  this 
French  lady  took  her  place  on  the  rampartu  and  tlrwl 
thn«  cannon  with  her  own  hands  to  rouse  the 
courage  of  the  troops.  On  the  surrender  of  the 
fortn'88,  the  English  general  acknowledged  her 
courage  by  granting  every  favour  asked  by  the 
heroic  wife  of  the  governor  of  Louislwurg. 

In  Wolfe's  opinion  the  capture  of  Loui»bourg 
should  have  been  followed  immediately  by  an  attack 
on  Quebec.  Already,  this  man  of  daring  genius 
had  grasped  the  nature  of  the  enemy  :  "  An  ott'ensive 
and  daring  kind  of  war  will  awe  the  Indians  and 
ruin  the  French.  Blockhouses  and  a  trembling 
defensive  encourage  the  meanest  scoundrel  to  attack 
us.  If  you  attempt  to  cut  up  New  France  by  the 
roots,  I  will  come  with  pleasure  to  assist." 

The  same  year  Abercroraby  pitched  his  tent  by 
that  Lake  George,  which  is  so  rich  in  memories  of 
Canadian  warfare.  It  had  been  the  intention  of 
Pitt  that  the  real  command  of  this  most  important 
expedition  should  be  in  the  hands  of  Lord  Howe, 
whom  Wolfe  had  called  "the  noblest  Englishman 
that  has  appeared  in  my  time,  and  the  best  soldier 
in  the  British  Army,"  while  in  the  estimation  of 
Pitt  himself,  lie  was  "  a  character  of  ancient  times  ; 
and  a  complete  model  of  military  virtue.'  The 
personality  of  this  English  officer  was  the  very 
antithesis  to  that  of  Braddock.  Lord  Howe  did  not 
disdain  to  learn  the  new  warfare  and  adapt  himself 
to  the  new  environment.  He  became  a  pupil  of 
Rogers  and  it  was  not  in  his  nature  to  afi'ront 
provincial  prejudice.  On  the  contrary,  he  sought 
from  the  first  to  conciliate   it,  and  he  was  quick  to 
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detect  what  was  invaluable  in  the  provincial  spirit. 
Everybody  was  animated  by  his  soldierly  force  of 
character,  and  everybody  endeavoured  to  follow  his 
Spartan  example.  All  useless  baggage  and  en- 
cumbrances of  every  kind  were  discarded.  Howe 
espocted  his  officers  to  share  the  hardships  of  the 
private  soldier  as  he  shared  them.  He  was  killed  in 
a  forest  skirmish,  in  which  the  English  loss,  except 
lor  him,  was  insignificant.  "  In  Lord  Howe,"  says  a 
contemporary,  "the  soul  of  General  Abercromby's 
army  seemed  to  expire." 

But  his  loss  was  confined  neither  to  the  immediate 
predicament  of  the  troops,  not  to  the  immediate 
entanglements  of  the  campaign.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  but  that  this  new  type  of  Englishman 
would  have  been  of  incalculable  service  in  the  New 
World,  if  only  he  had  survived  the  fall  of  Quebec. 
Lord  Howe  possessed  that  sympathy  which,  without 
effort,  bridged  over  the  deepening  gulf  between  the 
Englishman  and  the  provincial.  Had  his  influence 
been  brought  to  bear  on  the  dispute  between 
England  and  the  United  States,  had  Commissioners 
of  his  selection  been  de[)uted  to  investigate  the 
results  of  official  stupidity,  a  great  chapter  of  world- 
history  might  have  been,  if  not  actually  changed,  at 
all  events,  profoundly  modified.  Men,  like  Lord 
Howe,  apart  altogether  from  their  military  services, 
were  of  inestimable  value  at  this  particular  time  in  the 
New  World.  He,  and  men  like  him,  m'njht  have 
changed  the  whole  attitude  of  the  provincia;^.  As  it 
was,  they  were  becoming  more  and  more  inclined  to 
view  their  British  brothers  in  arms,  with  a  far  deeper 
antatronism  than  the  Canadian  militia  felt  for   the 
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French  regulars.  For  years  under  their  system  of 
self-help  and  self-reliance,  the  American  Colonies  had 
felt  the  chain  between  them  and  the  old  country, 
sometimes  as  non-existent,  and  sometimes  merely  as  a 
wearisome  drag.  One  thing,  and  one  thing  alone 
bound  them  to  Great  Britain,  and  that  was  a 
strong  and  aggressive  French  Canada.  That  strong 
and  aggressive  French  Canada  was  now  in  the  very 
act  of  being  broken  and  it  was  a  calamity,  in  view 
of  subsequent  events,  that  the  English  should  have 
lost,  not  only  Wolfe  at  the  capture  of  Quebec,  but 
Lord  Howe  at  this  miserable  little  skirmish  at 
Ticonderoga.  After  his  death,  the  expedition 
proved  a  complete  failure  and  Montcalm  was  able  to 
write  to  his  wife  :  "  Without  Indians,  almost  without 
Canadians  or  colony  troops — I  had  only  four  hundred 
— alone  with  L^vis  and  Bourlamaque  and  the  troops 
of  the  line,  thirty-one  hundred  fighting  men,  I  have 
beaten  an  army  of  twenty-five  thousand." 

As  the  campaign  went  on,  the  sense  of  superiority 
on  the  part  of  the  British,  more  and  more  irritated 
the  provincials  and  this  irritation  was  by  no  nieans 
confined  to  the  officers,  though  the  discipline  remained 
peremptory.  The  wooden  horse  and  the  whipping 
post  were  constantly  in  evidence,  and  one  soft- 
hearted provincial  officer  avoided  seeing  the  punish- 
ment, observing  :  "  the  cries  were  satisfactory  to  me, 
without  the  sight  of  the  strokes." 

In  his  expedition  against  Fort  Duquesne,  General 
Forbes  found  the  provincials  undisciplined,  but  he 
had  a  strong  desire  to  adapt  himself  to  the  changed 
environment  and  to  take  warning  by  the  fate  of 
Braddock.     "  I  have  been  long,"  he  wrote  to  Bouquet, 
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the  diatinguished  Swiss  officer  who  had  won  his 
confidence,  "  in  your  opinion  of  equipping   numbers 
of  our  men   like  the  savages  and  I  fancy   Colonel 
Burd  of  Virginia  has  most  of  his  best  people  equipped 
in  that  manner.     In  this  country  we  must  learn  the 
art  of   war  from  enemy  Indians,  or  anybody  else 
who  has  seen  it  carried  on  here."     Acting  through 
Sir   William    Johnson,   Forbes   was    successful    in 
making  the  Indians  waver  in  their  fidelity  to  the 
French.     Swayed  as  they  were,  between  Joncaire  on 
the  one  side  and  Johnson  on  the  other,  the  Indians 
appreciated  more  than  ever  the  comparative  cheap- 
ness  of  English   goods.      The   customary   presents 
from  the  French  had  been  recently  withheld,  many 
of  them  having  been  captured  by  British  cruisers 
and  many  of  them  kept  by  rapacious  officials.     But 
at  this  juncture,  another  influence  besides  that  of 
gain,  was  at  work  among  the  Indians.     For  genera- 
tions  Jesuit   priests   had   risked   death  by  torture 
for  the  sake  of  their  religion,  but  even  in  their  long 
annals  of  courage,  there  are  few  episodes  to  equal  the 
mission  of  the  Moravian  brother,  Christian  Frederick 
Post,  to  the  hostile  tribes.     This  gallant  man  had 
married  a  converted  squaw,  and  when  he  reached  the 
Delaware  town  of  Kushkushkee,  some  distance  to 
the  north  of  Fort  Duquesne,  he  was  well  received  by 
three  Chiefs  who  then  conducted  him  to  Beaver  Creek. 
But  here  he  met  with  exactly  the  kind  of  reception 
that  so  often  had  awaited  Jourgues  and  other  Jesuit 
martyrs.     Brandishing   their    knives  over   him,  his 
hosts  insisted  that  he  should  visit  Fort  Duquesne, 
so   that  the  Indians  of  that  place  might  hear  his 
proposals  for  an  alliance  with  the  British.     In  vain 
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he  protested  against  this  dangerous  proposal.     He 
was  conducted  forcibly  to  the  fort,    and  the  French 
immediately  demanded  that  he  should  be  handed 
over  to  them,  and,  on  their  demand  being  refused, 
offered   a   large   reward    for    his   scalp.       It   is   no 
wonder  that    his  equivocal  friends  warned   him  to 
keep  very  close  to  the  camp  fire.     A  Council,  however, 
decided    that   since  their  brothers   of  Pennsylvania 
desired  peace,  they  would  accept  it,  so  long  as  the 
wampum  belt  was  sent  to  them  in  the  name  of  all 
the  Provinces  and  not  of  Pennsylvania  alone.     His 
mission  thus  successfully  accomplished,  Post  returned 
only    to    be    despatched     by     the     Governor     of 
Pennsylvania  on  a  second  mission  of  peace,  almost 
equally  dangerous.     In   this  also  he  was  successful 
and  the  Delawares,  Shawanoes  and  Mingoes  became 
at  least  the  nominal  friends  of  the  English. 

The  illness  of  Forbes,  the  heavy  rains,  the  impas- 
sibility of  the  roads,  the  scarcity  of  horses,  all  these 
things  delayed  the  advance  of  the  English  upon  Fort 
Duquesne.     When  they  at  last  arrived  at  the  place, 
which  the  English  general   named   then   and    there 
Pittsburg,    in     honour  of  the   great    Minister,    the 
French  had  already  decamped,  but  not  before  they 
had  blown  up    their   fortifications,    and    burnt  their 
storehouses  and  barracks.     Another  British  success 
was  the  capture  of  Fort  Frontenac,  which  controlled 
Lake    Ontario,    by   Lieutenant  Colonel    Bradstreet. 
Montcalm  already  detected  the  beginning  of  the  end 
and  on  the  eve  of  the    Fall   of  Fort    Duquesne,  he 
gives  in  a  letter  to  his  third  officer,  the  Chevalier  de 
Bourlamaque,  this  impression  of  hopeless  confusion  : 
"  Mutiny  among  the  Canadians,  who  want  to   come 
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home ;  the  officers  busy  with  making  money  and 
stealing  like  mandarins.  Their  commander  sets  the 
example,  and  will  come  back  with  three  or  four  hun- 
dred thousand  francs ;  the  pettiest  ensign,  who  does 
not  gamble,  will  have  ten,  twelve,  or  fifteen  thousand. 
The  Indians  don't  like  Ligneris,  who  is  drunk  every 
day.  Forgive  the  confusion  of  this  letter  ;  I  have 
not  slept  all  night  with  thinking  of  the  robberies  and 
mismanagement  and  folly.  Pauvre  Roi,  pauvre 
France,  cara  patria  !" 

Once  more,  notliing  but  a  miracle  could  save  New 
France,  and  this  time,  at  least,  there  was   to   be   no 
such  miracle.     For  in  April  1759,    the  joyful    news 
reached  the  garrison  at  Fort  Cumberland,  that  they 
were  to  embark  immediately  for  Louisbourg  to  take 
part  in  an  expedition  up  the  St.  Lawrence  under  the 
command  of  Major  General  Wolfe.     A  review  of  the 
troops  was  held  at  Louisbourg,  and   when  a   British 
officer  apologised  for  the   ignorance   of  his   men   in 
regard  to   certain   new   exercises,    Wolfe   gave   the 
kind  of  reply  that  pleased  the    provincial   officers  : 
"  Poh,  poh  !— new  exercise— new  fiddlestick.     If  they 
are  otherwise  well  disciplined,  and  will  fight,  that's 
all  I  shall  require  of  them."     In  spite  of  his   weak 
physique,  Wolfe  had  always  trained  himself  in  the 
same  Spartan  discipline  that  had  tempered  the  high 
courage  of  Lord   Howe.     "  Don't  trouble  yourself," 
he  wrote  once  to  his  mother,  "  ihout  my  room  or  my 
bedclothes  ;  too  much  care  and  delicacy  at  this  time 
would  enervate  me  and  complete  the  destruction  of  a 
tottering  constitution.     Such  as  it  is,  it  must  serve 
me  now,  and  I'll  make  the  best  of  it  while  it  holds." 
The  Duke  of  Newcastle   was  naturally   deeply   dis- 
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tressed  by  the  advance  of  a  man  like  this,  whose  only 
claim  seemed  to   be  that  of  naked  merit.    He  told 
George  II.    that   in   his  opinion,  Wolfe   was   mad 
"  Mad  is  he  r  grunted  the  King,  "  Then  I   hope  he 
will  bite  some  others  of  my  generals." 

Wolfe  had  only  about  nine  thousand  men  for  the 
Quebec   expedition,    and   there  more   than   sixteen 
thousand  troops,  including  the  Indians,   opposed   to 
him.     But  inside  Quebec,    there   was  little  hope  of 
victory,  though  the  French  clung  to  the  idea  that  the 
mvaders  might  be  wrecked,  as  another  British  fleet 
had  been  wrecked  some  Hfty  years  before.     As  usual 
military   opinion    was   divided.     Vaudreuil   was   in 
favour  of  attacking  the  enemy  on  landing,  but  Mont- 
calm was  resolved  on  holding  the  fortress  until  the 
English  were  compelled  to  withdraw  by  the  pres- 
sure of  winter.     Bougainville  had  carefully  examined 
the  defences,  and  he  considered  that,  by  entrench- 
ments,  Quebec  might  easily   be    defended    by    four 
thousand,  instead  of  by  sixteen  thousand  troops.     In 
the  meantime,  Amherst  was  marching  on  Ticonderocra 
and  at   any  moment,    Montcalm's   forces   might   be 
weakened  by  the  withdrawal  of  considerable  detach- 
ments to  oppose  the  English  General  in  the  event  of 
Lis    capturing   the    fort   and    penetrating   into  the 
country. 

The  English  occupied  Point  Lev's,  from  which 
their  guns  played  easily  upon  the  Canadian  capital, 
and  m  a  single  day,  eighteen  houses  and  the  Cathedral 
were  in  flames.  The  British  rangers  were  invaluable 
for  penetrating  into  the  forest  and  they  had  now 
established  their  claim  to  meet  ti.a  Canadians  on 
their  own  ground.     This  was  no  small    boast,    for  it 
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was  admitted  by  connoisseurs  that,  "  a  Canadian  in 
the  woods  is  worth  three  disciplined  soldiers,  as  a 
soldier  in  a  plain  is  worth  three  Canadians."  But 
now,  the  morale  of  the  Canadians  was  bad.  "  The 
Canadians,"  says  a  French  chronicler  of  the  day, 
"  showed  their  disgust  every  day,  and  deserted  at 
every  opportunity  in  spite  of  the  means   taken  to 

prevent  them The  people  were  intimidated, 

seeing  all  our  army  kept  in  one  body  and  solely  on 
the  defensive ;  while  the  English,  though  far  less 
numerous,  divided  their  forces  and  undertook  various 
bold  enterprises  without  meeting  resistance."  I12 
spite  of  this  state  of  things,  however,  the  French 
were  successful  in  compelling  the  British  to  avacuate 
the  Heights  of  Montmorenci  which  they  had  occupied, 
a  slight  success  which  caused  Vaudreuil  to  exclaim 
to  Bourlamaque  in  a  letter  :  "  I  have  no  more  anxiety 
about  Quebec.  M.  Wolfe,  I  can  assure  you,  will 
make  no  progress." 

But  Vaudreuil  was  quite  wrong.     Externally  and 
internally,  the  French  position  was  bad.     Bourlama- 
que was  compelled  to  leave  Ticonderoga  and  take  up 
a  position  at  Isle-aux-Noix,  leaving   Hebecourt  to 
hold  the  abandoned  fort  as  long  as  he  could.      That 
officer  fulfilled  his  mission,  only  escaping  with  bis 
soldiers  after  blowing  up  the  fort.    Crown  Point  was 
taken  and  when  Brigadier  Prideaux  had  succeeded  in 
capturing  Fort  Niagara,  the  whole  net- work  of  passes 
upon  which  French  supremacy  entirely  depended,  had 
been  virtually  destroyed  at  the  moment  that   Wolfe 
was  striking  at  the  heart  of  Canada.     The   English 
had  grasped  the  French  system  and  had  broken  it  in 
detail.     It   remained   for   Montcalm,     not   to    save 
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French  Canada,  but  to  defend,  at  the  very  most,  a 
French  Province  by  the  St.  Lawrence. 

In  this  last  venture  for  the  flag  of  France,  the 
Canadian  militia  were  out  of  their  eltjment.  Mont- 
calm had  no  wish  to  trust  tlieni  with  the  battle  so 
coveted  by  Vaudreuil,  and  the  English  commander 
regarded  them  lightly.  "The  Marquis  de  Mont- 
calm," he  wrote  to  his  sister,  "  is  at  the  head  of  a 
great  number  of  bad  soldiers,  and  I  am  at  the  head 
of  a  small  number  of  good  ones,  that  wish  for  nothing 
so  much  as  to  fight  him ;  but  the  wary  old  fellow 
avoids  an  action,  doubtful  of  the  behaviour  of  his 
army.  People  must  be  of  the  profession  to  under- 
stand the  disadvantages  and  difficulties  we  labour 
under,  arising  from  the  uncommon  natural  strength 
of  the  country."  The  Fretich  commander  on  his  side 
was  as  watchful  as  a  hawk,  and  in  a  communication 
to  Vaudreuil,  he  observed  of  the  very  spot  where 
Wolfe  was  destined  to  land,  "  I  swear  to  you,  that  a 
hundred  men  posted  there,  would  stop  their  whole 
army."  But  the  Canadians  were  not  animated  by 
the  spirit  of  Montcalm  in  the  same  sense  that  the 
English  were  animated  by  the  spirit  of  Wolfe.  The 
British  troops  had  the  most  absolute  confidence  in 
their  officers,  "  Nay,"  comments  a  sergeant  of  the 
58th  regiment,  "  how  could  it  be  otherwise,  being 
at  the  heels  of  gentlemen  whose  whole  thirst,  equal 
with  their  general,  was  for  glory  ?  We  had  seen 
them  tried  and  always  found  them  sterling.  We 
knew  that  tliey  would  stand  by  us  to  the  last 
extremity." 

There  could  be  no  doubt  about  the  issue  in  the 
long  run,  but  the  hazard  ofWoltes  final  exploit  hung 
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from  time  to  time  upon  a  hair.  His  wrist 
shattered  as  he  led  the  Louisbourg  Grenadiers  ;  the 
next  instant  he  was  shot  again,  and  the  third  shot 
lodged  in  his  breast.  Only  a  short  time  before  he 
had  been  repeating  the  line  "  The  paths  of  glory 
lead  but  to  the  grave,"  and  now,  as  they  rushed  up 
to  enquire  if  he  wished  for  a  surgeon,  he  could  just 
gasp  out,  "  There  is  no  need,  it  is  all  up  with  me." 
The  next  moment  he  heard  the  words,  "  They  run, 
see  how  they  run  !  "  "  Who  run  ? "  asked  the  dying 
man.  "  The  enemy,  sir,  egad,  they  give  way  every- 
where ! "  "  Go,  one  of  you,"  directed  Wolfe,  "  to 
Colonel  Burton,  tell  him  to  march  Webb's  regiment 
down  to  Charles  River,  to  cut  off  their  retreat  from 
the  bridge."  He  turned  ou  his  side,  muttering 
contentedly,  "  Now,  God  be  prai.sed,  I  will  die  in 
peace." 

Only  too  soon  afterwards,  equally  traditional, 
equally  devoid  of  the  slightest  hint  of  anxiety  for  his 
personal  safety.  Monsieur  le  Marquis  de  Montcalm 
caught  the  shrill  cry  of  women  exclaiming.  "  O,  mon 
Dieu  !  mon  Dieu  !  le  Marquis  est  tue."  Scrupulously 
polite,  the  dying  man  murmured  conaolinorly,  "  Ce 
n'est  rien,  ce  n'est  rein  ;  ne  vous  affligez  pas  pour  moi 
mes  bonnes  amies." 

The  conflict  between  France  and  England  in  the 
New  World  was  really  over,  but  neither  country  had 
cause  for  shame.  With  curiously  dramatic  fitness, 
the  qualities  of  each  race  ut  its  best  had  been 
exemplified  in  the  two  leaders,  who  had  met  their 
death  on  the  lield.  All  that  was  gallant,  gay, 
courageous  in  the  old  French  spirit  that  had  lured  so 
many  advanturers  across  the  ocean,  flowered  in  the 
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heart  of  this  French  Marquis,  who  was  the  last  to 
take  up  tlie  role  of  Samuel  Champlain.  Already  he 
knew  well  that  the  day  of  France  was  over,  tha*  the 
miracle  would  never  happen,  and  that  there  remained 
for  him,  M.  le  Marquis  de  Montcalm,  only  to  die  as 
became  his  family  and  his  race.  On  tht-  other  hand,  the 
dying  English  leader  had  spoken  in  those  last  heroic 
words,  not  for  the  past,  but  for  the  future.  Inex- 
haustible energy  survived  in  the  souls  of  those 
pursuing  soldiers,  who  would  be  animated  by  his  own 
tradition  long  after  the  ebbing  life-blood  had  stilled 
for  ever.  The  dying  Wolfe  spoke  for  the  larger  hope 
of  a  new  and  nobler  cause.  The  English  Hag  above 
the  Heights  of  Abraham  protected  something  alto, 
gether  beyond  the  zone  of  British  commercial 
interests.  It  protected  the  cause  of  liberty,  the 
cause  of  human  progress  and  it  was  unswervingly  to 
guarantee  the  peculiarly  concentrated  conditions  of 
the  French  Canadians  who,  under  it,  developed  a  real 
province,  instead  of  exhausting  themselves  in  a 
merely  nominal  empire.  Their  position  was  not  that 
of  the  Acadians  some  years  before.  The  passes  of 
the  West  had  been  demolished,  and  they  realised 
that  no  help  could  come  from  France. 

The  arrival  of  Vaudreuil  after  the  battle  and  his 
attempts  to  rally  the  beaten  army  were  of  little  use, 
though  he  showed  vigour  and  patriotism  and  did 
what  he  could  to  resist  the  inevitable  capitulation. 
Montcalm  was  dying  and  Brigadier  Senezernues,  his 
second  in  command,  had  been  also  fatally  wounded  in 
this  battle  which  had  brought  death,  not  only  to  Wolfe, 
but  to  the  equally  gallant  Monckton.  Canadians 
were   deserting   in   all   directions,    and   the    militia 
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refused  to  resist  any  further.  The  white  flag  yielded 
formally  to  the  British  flag,  and  Old  and  New 
England  alike  breathed  thankfully,  though  perhaps 
from  quite  different  points  of  view. 

George  Townshend  had  succeeded  Monckton,  but 
after  the  capitulation  he  returned  to  England,  leaving 
James  Murray  in  command.  The  position  of  the 
English  was  still  not  witiiout  danger,  for  Vaudreuil 
and  L^vis  were  determined  to  re-take  Quebec,  and 
the  following  year  the  Canadians  more  than  redeemed 
themselves  in  the  battle  of  Sainte-Foy.  Here  they 
fought,  not  only  with  their  usual  skill  in  the  woods, 
but  also  with  valour  in  the  open  and  the  temerity  of 
Murray  was  not  far  from  undoing  the  work  of 
Wolfe. 

The  English  were  now  the  besieged  and  both 
sides  looked  out  for  ships.  It  was  the  old  question 
— which  would  arrive  first  ?  It  was  the  English 
frigate  Lowestoft  and  she  brought  news  that  a 
British  squadron  would  be  in  Quebec  m  a  few  days. 
The  French  vessels  were  beaten  by  the  English 
squadron  and  all  hope  of  re-capturing  Quebec  was 
abandoned.  As  for  the  English  at  home,  they  had 
considered  the  matter  settled  long  ago.  "  Who  the 
deuce,"  asks  Horace  Walpole,  "was  thinking  of 
Quebec  ?  America  was  like  a  book  one  has  read  and 
done  with  ;  but  here  we  are  on  a  sudden  reading  our 
book  backwards." 

But  even  now,  Vaudreuil  and  L^vis  continued 
their  efTorts  until  the  triple  advance  of  Murray, 
Amherst  and  Haviland  led  to  the  capitulation  of 
Montreal,  which,  in  its  turn,  wrung  the.final  admission 
of  failure  from  the  Due  de  Choiseul :  "  Since  we  do 
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not  know  how  to  make  war,  we  must  make  pea.ce." 
That  shrewd  French  statesman  warned  Stanley, 
whom  Pitt  had  sent  to  negotiate  with  him,  that  the 
Enghsh  Colonies  "  would  not  fail  to  shake  off  their 
dependence  the  moment  Canada  should  be  ceded." 
Canada,  however,  was  definitely  ceded  by  the  Peace 
of  Paris.  This  was  signed  on  February  10th,  1763, 
and  only  ten  years  afterwards,  the  people  of  Boston 
boarded  the  tea  ships  of  the  East  India  Company  and 
threw  their  cargoes  overboard. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

RE-CONSTRUCTION. 

/"^  LANCING  brick  at  th  e  long  chain  of  cause  and 
^^-'^  effect:  which  led  to  the  transference  of  Canada 
from  France  to  England,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
an)*  other  result.  At  its  very  best  French  influence 
had  held  the  Canadians  in  leading  strings. 
Frontenac  and  Laval,  the  one  the  representative  of 
Becular  government,  and  the  other  the :  jsentative 
of  clerical  government,  were  at  one  in  '  .is  respect; 
each  of  them  denied  to  the  Canadian  people,  even 
theoretically,  the  national  stimulus  of  a  voice  in  their 
own  affairs.  The  average  Canadian  might  be  a 
servant  of  the  King  or  a  child  of  the  Church ;  a 
coureur  de  hois,  or  a  donnt ;  a  trader  or  a  habitant, 
but  he  might  never  become,  under  this  system  of 
amiable  despotism,  a  free  citizen  in  a  free  country. 

The  English  Colonies  in  America,  disunited  as 
they  were,  had  from  the  very  beginning  breathed  an 
atmosphere  of  liberty.  The  war  against  Canada 
taught  them  not  merely  the  craft  of  Indian  warfare, 
but  the  more  permanent  lesson  of  unity.  Slowly 
they  had  grasped  the  system  by  which  a  handful 
of  Frenchmen  had  been  able  to  control  a  vast 
continent.  Slowly  they  had  set  themselves  to  strike 
simultaneously  at  the  hydra-heads  and  though,  out 
of  the  ten  engagements  on  a  large  scale,  the  French 
had  been  victorious  at  Monongahela,  Oswego,  Fort 
William  Henry,   Montmorenci  and  Sainte-Foy,  the 
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BritiBh  had  faHtened  upon  their  Hystem  and  l)eateu 
them  back  in  spite  ui'  their  swifter  striking  power 
and  more  rapid  capacity  for  oonceiitration.  Hut  so 
far  UB  Canada  is  coucenied,  the  British  had  l)«aten 
the  French,  only  by  learning  from  them  the  lessons 
that  they  themselves  had  learned  from  the  Red 
Indians. 

Englishman  and  New  Englander  alike  had  l)een 
schooled  by  this  enviro'.ment  whosj  finished  product 
was  the  Iroquois  at  his  best.  Knglisimian  and  New 
Englander  alike  had  pressed  on  through  every 
imaginable  phase  ofhi'Tdship  to  the  ditierent  arteries 
of  the  French,  until  ut  last  they  were  able  to  strike 
at  the  core  of  the  system,  and  Montcalm  stood  at 
bay  behind  the  ramparts  of  Quel)ec.  No  miracle 
had  saved  New  France,  even  from  herself.  She 
was  wounded  from  within  ;  she  was  wounded  by  her 
intendant,  Bigot,  and  all  the  other  parasites,  who 
were  feeding  upon  her  life-bUxxl.  She  was  wounded 
through  the  ignorance  and  superstition  of  those  who 
most  loyally  served  her.  In  short,  the  old  was 
inevitably  giving  way  to  the  new,  and  Wolfe's 
soldiers  entered  Quebec  not  as  mere  conquerors,  but 
as  the  real  bearers  of  the  torch  of  Liberty. 

But  now  comes  an  apparent  aberration  from  the 
logic  of  history.  How  did  it  come  about  that  the 
French  Canadian,  who  had  been  associated  with 
defeat,  became  a  good  citizen  under  the  British 
flag,  when  the  Nhw  Englander  who  had  been 
associated  with  '  ctory  lost  no  time  in  seeking 
to  thrust  aside  that  flag  ?  This  can  be  explained 
only  by  minute  attention  to  cause  and  effect.  The 
French  Canadian,  durinix  this  war.  had  learned  to  be 
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jealous  of  the  French  regulars,  much  as  the  Pro- 
vincials had  learned  to  be  jealous  of  the  English. 
He  had  become  unconsciously  a  Canadian,  aa  distinct 
from  a  Frencliman,  just  as  the  Provincial  had  become 
a  New  Englander  as  distinct  from  an  Englishman. 
The  new  types  were  equally  fixed  and  permanent 
then  as  they  are  now.  But  the  Canadian  might 
easily  have  continued  under  the  flag  of  France,  and, 
if  left  even  partially  to  his  own  devices  through 
some  long  spell  cf  forgetfulness  on  the  part  of  the 
French  Government,  during  which  no  ambitious 
explorers  led  him  beyond  his  western  passes,  he 
might,  conceivably,  have  populated  the  Province 
that  was  essentially  his  on  very  much  the  same 
lines  that  he  has  populated  it  under  the  English 
flag.  But  he  would  hav^e  been  in  all  probability  far 
more  backward  j)olitically  and,  by  reason  of  his 
innate  antipathy  to  the  principles  of  the  Revolution, 
far  less  contented.  As  it  was,  the  French  were  no 
longer  masters  of  Canada.  There  was  no  hope  of 
those  relieving  sijuadrons  that  haunted  so  per- 
sistently the  Acjidians.  There  was  no  Le  Loutre  in 
Quebec  to  fan  the  dying  embers  of  resistance. 
Canada  was  lost  to  the  French,  but  Quebec  reitjained 
for  the  French  Canadian.  That  was  the  proposition, 
which  the  French  Canadians  were  not  slow  to 
accept,  and  the  flag  of  England  has  guaranteed  it  in 
tlie  letter  and  in  the  spirit. 

But  the  New  Englander's  position  was  wholly 
different.  He  was  already  a  citizen  of  what  he 
believed  to  be  no  mean  country.  England  was 
further  away  tor  him  tlian  France  was  for  the 
Canadian.       The    Canadian    was    jealous    of     the 
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Frenchman,  but  in  the  Provincial's  attitude  towards 
the  EngUshman  there  was  something  besides 
jealousy.  The  war  had  taught  liim  unity.  It  had 
also  taught  him  that  he  was  potentially  the  English- 
man's equal  in  the  field,  but  that  the  Englishman's 
ingrained  sense  of  superiority  would  never  allow  him 
to  recognise  the  fact.  "These  people  had  loved 
England,  but  the  brusquerie  and  surface  coldness  of 
the  English  temperament  undoubtedly  modified  their 
feeling  towards  the  individual  Englishman.  The 
Canadian  War  had  added  the  hall-itiark  of  self- 
confidence,  and  the  Peace  of  Paris  had  opened  up 
new  vistas  of  ambition.  Long  before  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  the  American  Colonies  had 
been  individually,  some  more  and  some  less,  inde- 
pendent of  the  mother-country.  One  thing,  however, 
left  them  dependent  upon  her  always  in  the  last 
resort.  This  was  the  overshadowing  menace  of 
New  France.  And  now,  side  by  side  with  their 
cousins  from  England,  they  had  stamped  out  this 
devastating  fire.  The  Continent  of  North  America 
would  now  be  free  from  these  mad  war-parties,  this 
ravaging  border  warfare,  this  un- European  scourge 
of  forest  raids.  A  new  restlessness  entered  the  soul 
of  the  New  Englander.  George  III.  and  his 
ministers,  who  misunderstood  a  situation  which  the 
French  Choiseul  had  so  quickly  analysed,  favoured 
them  with  a  policy  in  the  manner  of  Braddock, 
rather  than  of  Lord  Howe.  The  result  belorK^s  to 
the  history  of  another  country,  but  in  what  was 
afterwards  to  become  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
Englishmen  and  Frenchmen  alike  began  slowly  and 
patiently  the  task  of  re-construction. 
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At  first  the  country  was  under  a  military  regime, 
the  districts  of  Quebec,  Montreal  and  Three  Rivers 
being  governed  by  military  chiefs.  The  French 
Canadians  settled  down  into  comparative  tranquillity, 
but  the  English  were  soon  in  difficulties  with  the 
Indians,  and  the  famous  rebellion  of  Pontiac  broke 
out.  This  was  the  last  outburst  on  a  large  scale  of 
the  Indians,  and  it  began  with  an  act  of  treachery. 
Invited  to  a  conference  at  Detroit,  Pontiac  and  his 
attendant  warriors  iled  oif  the  tops  of  the  barrels  of 
their  muskets,  so  that  they  might  be  concealed 
under  their  garments.  Pontiac  had  arranged  to 
give  a  signal,  when  the  time  came,  for  an  armed 
party  to  take  possession  of  the  fort.  But  Major 
Gladwin,  who  commanded  at  Detroit,  is  said  to  have 
been  warn^a  by  a  young  Indian  girl,  who  was  his 
mistress,  and  Pontiac  and  his  party  found  the  gar- 
rison fully  armed  and  prepared  to  cope  with  any 
act  of  treachery.  He  left  it  foiled  of  his  purpose 
and  returned  to  attack  it  with  all  his  forces,  but 
without  success.  If  Indian  fidelity  saved  one 
English  fort,  Indian  treachery  surrendered  another 
to  the  enemy. 

Holmes,  who  commanded  at  Fnrt  Miami,  was  also 
the  lover  of  an  Indian  girl,  who  tuld  him  that  a 
squaw,  lying  ill  in  a  wigwam,  desired  to  speak  to 
him.  On  his  way  to  the  wigwam,  he  was  shot  dead. 
Yet  another  episode  of  treachery  is  not  without 
interest,  as  lighting  up  the  last  flickering  drama  of 
Indian  achievem'^nt.  Captain  Etherington  was 
deceived  at  Michillimackinac  by  a  band  of  Sacs  and 
Ojibways,  by  whom  he  was  invited  to  witness  a 
game  of  Lacrosse.     While  the  game  was  in  progress. 
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the  gate  of  the  fort  was  left  open  and  groups  of 
officers  and  soldiers  stood  watching  outside.  They 
were  so  engrossed  in  the  game,  that  they  did  not 
notice  the  numerous  blanket-covered  squaws,  who 
kept  passing  them,  on  their  way  to  and  from  the 
fort.  Nor  were  they  startled,  even  when,  in  the 
excitement  of  the  game,  the  ball  was  driven  straight 
towards  the  pickets,  and  followed  tumultuously  by 
the  crafty  savages.  But  in  the  next  few  seconds 
Lacrosse  had  passed  into  something  else.  The 
Indians  had  seized  their  weapons  from  the  waiting 
squaws ;  several  soldiers  and  an  officer  were  killed 
and  Etherington  and  the  rest  of  the  garrison  cap- 
tured. Etherington  eventually  escaped,  but  not 
before  he  had  been  over  and  over  again  on  the  very 
verge  of  death. 

A.t  last  Virginia  and  Pensylvania  roused  them- 
selves to  come  wholeheartedly  to  the  rescue,  and 
Colonel  Bouquet  punished  the  Indians  severely  at 
Bushey  Run.  A  year  afterwards,  the  same  intrepid 
officer  appeared  on  the  banks  of  the  Muskini^kum 
and  struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  Delawares, 
Shawenoes  and  Mingoes.  The  result  was  one  of  the 
strangest  episodes  in  Colonial  history,  for  prisoners 
snatched  long  ago  from  the  frontier  settlements, 
were  now  brought  back  to  kinsmen  who  had  long 
regarded  them  as  dead.  Among  them  were  young 
women  who  had  married,  after  the  Indian  fashion, 
young  warriors  whom  they  had  learned  to  love 
devotedly.  Children  were  found  to  have  grown  up 
in  complete  oblivion  of  their  mothers.  One  girl,  in 
particular,  had  utterly  forgotten  her  childhocd,  but 
when  her  mother  sang  a  once-familiar  song,   it  all 
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returned  to  her  in  a  rush  of  memory.  Peace  after 
this  was  soon  established  throughout  the  west,  and 
the  flag  of  England  flew  over  every  fort,  that  had 
flown  the  flag  of  France.  Before  the  winter  of  1765 
out  of  the  whole  claim  of  I  ranee  in  Nortli  America' 
only  a  little  strip  on  the  southern  coast  of  New. 
foundland  was  left. 

Long  before  the  end  of  this  Indian  war,  George  III, 
had  proclaimed  the  existence  of  four  distinct  Govern- 
ments in  the  New  World  :    Quebec,  East  Florida, 
West   Florida,   and   Grenada.       Each   of  the   four 
gow     ors,  was  enabled  by  this  proclamation  of  1763 
to  coiiv^oke  assemblies,  enact  laws  with  the  consent 
of  the  Councils  and  the  people's  representatives,  and 
establish  courts  of  justice.     It  was  necessary  that 
members  of  these  Assemblies  should  take  oaths  of 
allegiance  and  supremacy  and  should  make  a  declara- 
tion   against   the  doctrine    of   Transubstantiation. 
The   French   Canadians  were   naturally   averse   to 
these  tests  and  for  this  reason  no  Assembly  was  held 
and  the  Government  of  Quebec  remained  solely  in 
the  hands  of  General  Murray,  the  Governor  General, 
who  was  assisted  by  an  Executive  Council,  consistino- 
of  oflficials  and  certain  leading  residents.     For  the 
next  eleven  years  the  Province  was  disturbed  by 
differences    between    the    "  Old   subjects "    as   the 
English    were   called   and    the    "  New,"   or   French 
Canadians.      ^ut  so  far  as  the  Indians  were  con- 
cerned the  proclamation  of  1763,  definitely  guaran- 
teed them  their  hunting  grounds,  and  it  was  then 
laid  down  that  lands  could  not  be  alienated  from 
them  except  at  an   Assembly  summoned   for   that 
purpose  by  the  Governor  t>f  the  district,  where  the 
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lands  in  question  were  situated.  This  contract  has 
been  kept  vigilantly  as  Sir  J.  G.  Hourinot,  in  his 
"  Canada,"  notes  :  "  One  hundred  and  ten  years  later, 
an  interesting  spectacle  was  witnessed  in  the  great 
Northwest  Territory  of  Canada.  The  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  the  new  province  of  Manitoba,  con- 
stituted in  1870  out  of  the  prairie  lands  of  that  rich 
region,  met  in  council  the  representatives  of  the 
Indian  tribes,  and  solemnly  entered  into  treaties 
with  them  for  the  transfer  to  Canada  of  immense 
tracts  of  prairie  lands  where  we  may  now  see  wide 
stretches  of  fields  of  nodding  grain." 

The  Province  of  Quebec  had  been  outlined  by  the 
Proclamation    of    1763,    but    its    boundaries   were 
considerably  extended  by  the  passing  of  the  Quebec 
Act  in  1774.     The  Province  now  met  the  frontiers  of 
New  England  and  Pensylvania,  New  York  Province, 
the  Ohio  and  the  left  bank  of  the  Mississippi  on  one 
side,  while  on  the  other  it  stretched  to  the  Hudson's 
Bay     Territory.     Labrador,      Anticosti      and      the 
Magdalen  Islands   which  had  all  been  annexed  to 
Newfoundland    by  the  Proclamation  of   1763,  now 
became  extensions  of  Quebec.     But  the  importance 
of  the  Act  to  the  Province  was  by  no  means  confined 
to    extension    of   territory,    though   that    seriously 
annoyed  the  English  Colonies  which  it  sought  once 
more  to  confine  between  the  Alleghany  Mountains 
and  the  Atlantic  coast.     The  Quebec  Act  deliberate- 
ly substituted  for  English  Law  in  Quebec,  the  laws 
and  customs  of  the   French   Canadians.       For   this 
large-minded  and  tolerant  attitude,  Canada  has  much 
to    thank     Sir    Guy    Carleton,    aft  rwards     Lord 
Dorchester.     He  had  ibllowed  General  Murray  as 
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Governor-General  of  Canada,  and  it  was  mainly 
through  his  influence  that  the  Quebec  Act  passed 
into  Law. 

This  Act  absolved  all  Roman  Catholics  from  the 
abhorred  Test  Oath,  and  insisted  only  on  the 
necessary  Oath  of  Allegiance.  Roman  Catholics 
were  guaranteed  freedom  in  the  observation  of  their 
religion,  while  their  clergy  were  permitted  to  enjoy 
all  their  "  accustomed  dues  and  rights  "  at  the  hands 
of  their  followers.  A  Governor  and  a  legislative 
Council  appointed  by  the  Cr(jwn  were  in  sole  charge 
of  the  Province.  Controversial  matters  reverting 
to  property  and  civil  rights  were  to  be  settled 
according  to  French  Civil  procedure,  but  English 
law  held  good  in  all  criminal  cases.  Of  the  twenty- 
three  members  forming  the  Legislative  Council,  eight 
were  Roman  Catholics  and  the  Debates  were  carried 
on  behind  closed  doors  in  both  English  and  French, 
while  the  ordinances  upon  which  the  Council  was 
agreed  were  drawn  up  in  both  languages.  Two 
years  later  Sir  Guy  Carleton  summoned  an  advisory 
Privy  Council,  which  consisted  of  five  members. 
Scarcely  had  this  tolerant  and  beneficent  Act  come 
into  operation,  when  the  Thirteen  Colonies  proclaimed 
themselves  "  Free  and  Independent  States." 

That  was  on  July  4th,  1776,  but  already  on  April 
1,  1775,  "embattled  farmers"  had  commenced  in 
concord  at  Lexington  those  volleys  which  were  to  be 
"  heard  round  the  world."  Within  a  few  weeks  of 
this,  the  Green  Mountain  Boys,  Ethan,  Allan,  and 
Seth  Warner  were  in  possession  of  those  endlessly 
disputed  objectives,  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga. 
There  were  at  this  time,  only  some  eight  hundred 
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regular  troops  in  Canada,  and  the  loyalty  of  many  of 
the  British  residents  was  doubtful,  while  the  great 
majority  of  the  French  Canadians  were  indifferent. 
In  vain  Sir  Guy  Carleton  had  warned  the  British 
Government ;  this  crisis  found  him  isolated  and  with 
no  hope  of  adequate  support.  General  Montgomery 
in  the  Autumn  of  1775  captured  the  forts  of 
Chambly  and  St.  John's  and  a  few  days  afterwards 
occupied  Montreal.  Carleton  had  been  compelled  to 
evacuate  the  sister  town  and  had  fallen  back  upon 
Quebec  which  contained  about  eighteen  hundred 
regular  Militia  troops.  In  the  meantime,  General 
Benedict  Arnold  had  succeeded  in  penetrating  to 
Quebec  and  was  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  Mont- 
gomery with  fifteen  hundred  troops  before 
commencing  the  siege  in  earnest. 

Carleton  held  out  gallantly  and  during  tiie  attack 
made  on  the  last  day  of  the  year,  Montgomery  and 
his  two  aides-de-camp  were  among  the  slain.  Arnold 
was  wounded  and  had  to  delegate  the  force  under 
his  command  to  Captain  Morgan.  This  oflScer 
succeeded  in  gaining  a  footing  in  some  houses  in 
a  street  called  Sault-au-Matelot,  but  his  party  was 
soon  afterwards  surrounded  by  Carleton's  troops  and 
many  hundreds  of  them  were  compelled  to  surrounder. 
All  through  the  winter,  in  spite  of  the  ravages 
of  small-pox  and  frost,  Arnold  continued  the  siege 
until,  in  the  spring.  General  Wooster  superseded  him. 
This  General  had  brought  re-inforcements,  but 
the  arrival  of  an  English  frigite  compelled  him  to 
abandon  the  siege  and  retire  on  Montreal.  A  little 
later  the  forts  that  had  been  taken  on  the  Richelieu 
were  re-tuken  by  the  English,  and  Arnold's  Fleet 
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on  Lake  Champlain  was  destroyed,  utter  which 
the  Americans  evacuated  Crown  Point,  but  not  before 
they  had  partially  destroyed  it. 

It  was  a  disaster  to  England  when  this  great 
Governor- General  of  Canada  was  superseded  by 
Burgoyne,  who  was  beaten  at  Saratoga,  and  whose 
army  became  prisoners  of  war.  The  alliance  between 
France  and  the  revolted  States  followed.  Men, 
money  and  ships  poured  in  from  the  former  lords  of 
Canada,  and  still  the  French  Canadians  made  no 
sign.  Still  they  remained  wholly  indifferent  to  a 
struggle,  with  the  underlying  general  ideas  of  which 
they  were  in  no  way  concerned.  Voltaire  and 
Rousseau.  Diderot  and  D'Alembert  had  spoken 
to  them  as  little  as  had  Benjamin  Franklin.  The 
ideas  that  had  filtered  from  Parisian  salons  to  the 
remotest  hamlets  of  France,  had  never  penetrated  to 
these  new  subjects  of  George  III.  And  when 
Cornwallis  was  beaten  on  Or  ober  19th,  1781,  and 
the  last  hope  of  ultimate  British  success  had  xaded, 
the  French  Canadians  refused  to  make  the  slightest 
effort  to  associate  themselves  with  the  winning 
cause.  The  Colonies  had  made  the  strongest  appeals 
to  them,  without  in  the  least  understanding  the  real 
nature  of  the  people  with  whom  they  were  dealing. 
They  protested,  for  example,  against  the  Roman 
Catholic  predilections  of  the  Quebec  Act  in  which 
the  people  of  Quebec  read  their  own  Chartei'  of 
Liberty. 

The  conquest  of  Quebec  had  paved  the  way  for 
that  action  which  was  consummated  in  the  genius 
of  Washington.  France,  beaten  on  the  Heights  of 
Abraham  retaliated  in  the  American  War.     Every- 
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tiling  seemed  to  suggest  that  the  French  Canadians 
would  seize  the  opportunity  of  allying  themselves 
with  the  French  aud  shaking  off'  in  the  moment  of 
least  resistance,  the  yoke  of  England.  But  when 
the  Treaty  acknowledging  the  independence  of  the 
English  Colonies  was  si^^ned  in  178.'$,  the  French 
Canadian  population  of  Quebec  remained,  without 
any  shadow  of  compulsion,  the  faithfid  subjects  of 
the  English  King. 

And  across  the  frontier,  among  the  revolted 
Colonies  themselves,  there  were  other  most  faithful 
subjects.  During  this  war  and  after  the  final 
victory  of  the  newly-formed  United  States,  thousands 
of  United  Empire  Loyalists  sjiciificed  everything 
they  had  in  the  world  to  an  ideal,  not  of  conquest, 
but  of  apparent  defeat.  Their  position  was  in  many 
respects  harder  evt.n  than  that  of  the  Puritan 
founders  of  New  England.  They  came  to  Canada, 
stripped  of  wealth  and  even  of  necessities.  They 
began  again,  utterly  without  resources,  the  hard 
training  of  the  wilderness.  Everything  had  been 
confiscated  and  many  of  them  left  their  homes  under 
a  decree  of  perpetual  banishment.  Before  the 
evacuation  of  New  York,  in  September,  1783,  we 
are  told  that  "upwards  of  twelve  thousand  men, 
women  and  children  embarked  at  the  city,  at  Loiig 
and  Stateu  Islands,  for  Nova  Scotia  and  the 
Bahamas."  These  e.xilea  knew  nothinir  of  those 
roseate  pictures  which  have  since  coloured  Acadia 
with  all  the  beauty  and  quietude  of  Arcady.  To 
them  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick  and  Upper 
Canada  did  not  appear  in  the  very  least  favourable 
places    for    homes,    but    merely    remote   solitudes. 
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through  which  they  carried  inviolate  the  flag  that 
had  been  torn  from  their  own  country.  In  Nova 
Scotia  itself  they  founded  tlie  town  of  Shelhurn, 
which  was  soon  to  boast  a  jmpulation  of  about  ten 
thousand  people.  Most  of  these,  however,  were 
unable  to  cope  with  the  rough  conditions  of  these 
pioneer  days,  and  settled  in  less  difficult  parts  of 
Nova  Scotia,  in  Cape  Breton  and  along  the 
delightful  valley  of  the  St.  .fohii,  where  they  formed 
the  Province  of  New  Brunswick. 

Others  poured  into  Ontario,  .settled  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Kingston,  found  their  way  to  the 
Bay  of  Quinte  on  the  Niagara  River,  and  made 
homes  for  themselves  near  their  former  enemies,  the 
French  settlers  of  the  Detroit.  Most  of  these 
immigrants  weie  oftlcers  and  soldiers  and  many  of 
them  had  occupied  most  responsible  positions  in  their 
forsaken  country.  But  these  officers,  divines,  judges 
and  landed  pr<  ietors  now  lived  by  lake  or  river  m 
log  huts,  until  the  rising  generation,  reared  in  the 
wilderness,  conquered  the  environment  in  peace,  as 
the  Iroquois  had  conquered  it  in  war.  But  before 
this  stage  had  been  reached,  it  was  necessary  for  the 
Government  to  provide  the  pioneers  with  the  barest 
necessities  of  life  ag  well  as  with  fariniiig  implements. 
Seasons  of  privation,  almost  similar  to  those 
among  the  hunting  Indians,  were  experienced,  and 
in  the  period  known  as  "  the  Year  of  Famine  "  many 
hundreds  of  the  pioneers  in  Upper  Canada  were 
forced  to  eat  roots  and  the  buds  of  trees  to  sustain 
life.  Their  ancestors  had  faced  the  hardships  of 
pioneers,  but  the  long  tranquillity  and  prosperity  of 
New  Ensfland  homes  had  obliterated  all  memories  of 
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man's  conflict  with  elemental  nature.  These  people 
had  to  win  back  these  memories  and  in  days  when 
pigeons  and  fish  formed  the  main  food  and  maple 
sugar  the  chief  luxury,  it  is  not  strange  that  the 
maple  leaf  of  the  Canadian  forest  l)ecame  the 
national  emblem.  But  life  persisted,  and  the  new 
generation  rolearned  the  natural  les-sons  of  the 
Indian,  understood  the  craft  of  woods,  the  trail  of 
the  bush,  the  toil  ot  the  long  portages,  the  lore  of 
lake  and  river,  by  which  great  distances  had  to  be 
passed  now,  as  in  the  days  of  Samuel  Chaniplain. 

And  so  they  survived,  these  people  of  a  stock, 
bred  from  the  very  best  of  British  blood  and  bone. 
The  log  hut  gave  place  to  the  sun-dried  brick  house, 
gardens  and  orchards  pierced  their  way  through  th(; 
clearings,  wheat  fields  flourished,  and  love  and  youth 
renewed  themselves  with  all  the  superb  vitality  of  this 
country,  which  is  so  kindly  to  those  who  front  her 
steadfastly.  The  descendants  of  such  people  as  tlie.se 
need  no  insignia  of  external  honour.  Th  e  graveston  es 
of  the  pioneers  are  witnesses  to  the  fact  of  their  de- 
votion. They  have  not  been  exploited  either  for  gain 
or  for  vanity.  What  is  theirs  has  been  w  rung,  against 
desperate  odds,  from  a  wilderness  which  they  have 
transformed  into  a  land  of  })lenty.  They  have  given  it 
names.famous  throughout  Canada,  but  they  have  done 
something  more  than  this.  The  United  E)uipire 
Loyalists  have  given  to  what  is  too  lightly  called  a 
New  Country,  a  deep  and  inalienable  tradition  of 
loyalty  to  death  in  the  hour  of  defeat.  For  lesser 
things  than  these,  men  of  these  islands  have  been 
taught  to  expect  titlea  One  little  distinction  has 
been  conceded  to  the.se  people.     "Those  loyalists," 
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writes  Sir  J.  G.  Bourinot,  '*  including  the  children 
of  both  sexes,  who  joined  the  cause  of  Great  Britain 
before  the  Treaty  of  Peace  in  1783,  were  allowed 
the  distinction  of  having  after  their  name  the  letters 
[/.£.  to  preserve  the  memory  of  their  tidehty  to  a 
United  Empire.  A  Canadian  of  these  modern  days, 
who  traces  his  descent  from  such  a  source,  is  as 
proud  of  his  lineage  as  if  he  were  a  Derby  or  a 
Tallwt  of  Malahide  or  inheritor  of  other  noble  names 
famous  in  the  annals  of  the  English  peerage." 

Among  those  faithful  to  the  English  flag  must  be 
mentioned  the  famous  Mohawk  Chief.Thayendanegea, 
familiar  all  over  Canada  by  the  name  of  Joseph 
Brant.  After  the  war,  he  and  his  tribe  accepted 
from  the  British  Government,  large  reserves  on  the 
Bay  of  Quinte,  as  well  as  on  the  Grand  River.  The 
city  and  county  of  Brantford  and  the  township  of 
Tyendinaga,  a  corruption  of  his  name,  prove  the 
Indian's  place  in  these  annals  of  difficult  loj?lty. 
The  first  church  built  in  Ontario  was  tliat  of  the 
Mohawks,  and  the  descendants  of  the  most  ferocious 
of  all  the  Iroquois  tribes  have  preserved  a  Communion 
Service,  presented  to  them  in  1710  by  Queen 
Anne. 

The  history  of  Canada  now  begins  to  develop  on 
constitutional  lines  that  had  been  a  dead  letter  to 
the  people  of  New  France.  Provincial  governments 
were  established  in  the  newly  settled  provinces  and 
by  1792,  there  were  provincial  governments  in  con- 
trol of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  New  Brunswick, 
Nova  Scotia  and  Prince  Edward  Island.  The  popu- 
lation was  then  about  a  quarter  of  a  million,  of  which 
a  hundred  and  forty  thousand  were  French  Canadian.*? 
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The  Constitutional  Act  of  1791,  had  creaUnl  the  two 
Provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  'Uid  phiced 
the  French  in  the  majority  in  one  Province  and  the 
English  in  another.  Thiw  Act  introduced  formally 
thoHe  constitutional  privi!eg'!9  of  freedom,  which  the 
coming  of  the  United  Empire  Loyalidts  had  brought 
with  them  as  the  one  purl  of  their  inheritance,  of 
which  they  could  never  be  deprived. 

Up  to  the  time  <»f  their  arrival,  British  institutions 
had  not  been  introduced  into  Quebec.  The  history 
of  that  Province,  like  the  history  of  France  up  to  the 
Revolution,  and  to  no  small  extent,  ai'ter  the  Revo- 
lution, had  been  one  of  clerical  and  political  absolu- 
tism, lit  up  from  time  to  time  by  the  episodes  of 
brilliant  adventurers.  Owing  to  the  tolerant  ad- 
ministrai-iou  of  Carleton,  the  defeated  French 
Canadians  liad  been  left  secure  in  their  religion,  but 
in  spite  of  this  great  concession  there  was,  inevitably, 
a  certain  amount  of  racial  antagonism  between  the 
old  and  new  subjects.  In  the  history  of  the  New 
World,  it  is  only  too  plain  that  tiie  Anglo  Saxon  is 
careless  about  hiding  the  defects  of  his  virtues. 
Something  resembling  closely  an  English  oligarchy 
was  established  in  Quebec,  and  the  strain  was  at 
first,  not  only  racial,  as  between  British  and  French 
Canadians,  but  also  political,  as  between  theories  of 
iristocratic  and  democratic  government.  But  British 
dominion  in  Canada  secured  the  triumph  of  democracy 
in  its  largest  sense,  and  to  this  triumph  of  democracy 
the  backward  French  Canadians,  who  had  been  so 
long  stultified  by  amiable  absolutism,  very  eagerly 
contribv  •■:.  The  foundation  of  this  transferred 
British  li  -erty  was  laid  and  preserved  by  *be  United 
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Empire  Loyalists,  and  it  is  through  them,  directly 
and  indirectly,  that  both  the  Frenr';  *  .■ 'vlace  of 
Quebec,  and  the  English  provinces  vie  what  tii;-/ 
are  to-day. 

To  the  man  of  Ontario,  the  man  ;;"  *)ne'.iic  uas 
long  been  a  fixed  quantity.  He  knows  that  though 
his  ideals  are  different,  his  aims  are  on  the  whole 
identical.  The  lessons  of  history  have  been  bitten 
into,  both  in  very  different  fashion,  but  with  results 
that  are  almost  ironically  similar.  Quebec  that  had 
been  so  recently  defeated  by  Wolfe,  refused  the 
blandishments  of  the  revolting  Colonies  ;  the  United 
Empire  Loyalists  withdrew  from  them,  definitely 
dissociatinjr  themselves  from  their  victory.  To-day, 
Quebec  would  passionately  resent  annexation,  Injcause 
of  its  dreaded  interference  with  all  those  rights, 
customs  and  institutions,  which  have  so  veritably 
preserved  an  Old  France  in  the  New  Dominion. 
Ontario,  on  the  other  hand,  stands  for  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  for  a  growing  and  expanding  country, 
which,  as  time  passes,  must  assuredly  claim  its  voice 
in  the  management  of  Imperial  affairs.  But  both 
Provinces,  now,  as  in  1783,  accept  without  question 
and  without  compulsion,  the  flag  of  England,  as 
though  the  thn^e  thousand  five  hundred  miles  that 
separate  tlie  Dominion  from  Great  Britain  were  non- 
existent. The  allegiance  to  that  flasr,  the  devotion 
to  that  flag,  without  a  hint  of  what  is  called  jingoism, 
but  as  the  first  article  of  a  national  faith — this  is  the 
dominant  factor  in  that  Canadian  spirit,  which  may 
be  said  to  express  the  two  alien  temperaments  of  the 
Frjnch  Canadian  and  the  descendant  of  the  United 
Empire  Loyalists. 
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Tlie  pre-railway  days  may  be  said  to  have  utterly 
passed  in  Canada.  The  pioneer  has  no  longer  the 
old  isolation  to  face.  The  railway  creates  commun- 
ities as  by  magic,  and  a  new  spirit  has  goue  out  to  the 
West,  which  is  as  different  from  the  old  fur-trading 
joy  of  the  woods  as  is,  for  example,  the  town  of 
Orillia,  from  that  little  Indian  village,  which  enter- 
tained the  Father  of  New  France.  But  the  modern 
spirit  of  the  West  is  wholly  in  tune  with  the  spirit 
of  the  Dominion  as  a  whole.  Old  energies  revive 
under  new  names,  and  the  lure  of  adventure,  and  the 
call  of  immense  distances  cannot  wholly  be  silenced 
by  the  shriek  of  a  railway  engine,  Canada's  sons 
are  still  pioneers,  still  adventurers  at  heart,  aud 
respond  as  keenly  to  the  call  of  the  West  as  any  of 
the  pioneers  in  the  hard  early  days  of  Canada,  when 
coureurs  de  hois  ru.shed  to  the  trading-posts,  thinking 
lightly  of  scalps  or  utiy  lurking  danger  of  lake  or 
wood. 
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^^HE  machinery  of  constitutional  government  in 
Canada,  set  in  motion  in  1792,  owed  much  to 
the  administrative  power  of  Lieutenant-Governor 
Simcoe.  It  was  under  this  regime  that  Toronto, 
then  called  York,  became  the  capital  of  Upper  Canada. 
On  the  site  of  what  is  now  a  great  and  prosperous 
city,  the  French  Fort  Rouill^  had  been  built  by  that 
capable  French  Grovernor,  La  Gallissonnifere  ;  in 
those  days  it  was  considered  wholly  subordinate  to 
the  all-important  Fort  Niagara.  Scarcely  beyond 
the  confines  of  the  city,  it  is  possible,  on  a  clear 
day,  to  see  the  spray  of  the  Falls  across  the  Lake. 
Niagara  still  dominates  the  imagination  of  the  world, 
but  in  these  commercial  days  it  is  diflBcult  to  see  in  it, 
as  those  early  Frenchmen  did,  the  strategic  key  of 
the  West.  A  new  progress  has  arisen,  altogether 
beyond  the  range  of  any  system  of  Western  Passes, 
and  the  highly  civilised  "  Queen  City  of  the  West,'' 
may  be  accepted  as  its  gracious  symbol.  The  city, 
like  the  province,  owed  much  to  Governor  Simcoe, 
and  the  present  Young  and  Dundas  streets  were 
opened  up  by  him. 

Racial  animosity  was  non-existent  in  Ontario,  or 
Upper  Canada  as  it  was  then  called,  but  the  official 
class,  composed  for  the  most  part  of  the  United 
Empire  Loyalists,  inevitably  came  into  contact  with 
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the  resi  of  the  colonists.  Such  complications,  how- 
ever, were  of  but  little  importance  in  either  Upper  or 
Lower  Canada,  and  the  country  was  soon  to  be 
tested  by  a  ^ommon  cause  which  found  it  loyal  and 
united  to  a  man. 

Students  of  international  law  have  varied  opinions 
as  to  the  right  or  wrong  of  Great  Britain's  action  in 
the  case  of  the  American  cruiser  "  Chesapeake  "  upon 
which  her  frigate,  the  "  Leopard,"  Bred  off  the  coast  of 
Chesapeake  Bay.  The  "  Leopard,"  not  only  fired  into 
the  cruiser,  but  captured  several  men  who  were  said 
to  be  deserters  from  a  British  Man  of  War.  This 
high-handed  action  demanded  and  received  an 
apology,  but  after  this.  Great  Britain  did  everything 
m  her  power  to  ha.jper  American  trade  in  the 
cour--  of  her  struggle  against  Napoleon.  Apart 
from  s,  there  was  much  bitterness  in  the  Wcot  of 
America  against  England  because,  in  defiance  of  the 
Treaty  in  1783,  she  had  continued  for  thirteen  years 
to  c  jcupy  certain  western  posts  and  territories.  The 
exuse  for  this  occupation  was  not  only  fostered  by 
the  desire  to  retain  the  control  of  the  fur-trade,  but 
was  at  least  excused  by  the  vindictive  treatment  of 
the  United  Empire  Loyalists  and  by  the  non-payment 
of  certain  debts  due  to  English  creditors.  In  any 
case,  there  was  bitter  ill-feeling  in  the  United  States, 
and  on  the  18th  of  June,  1812,  the  formal  declaration 
of  war  was  issued  by  Congress. 

Canadians,  English  or  French,  knew  nothing  of  that 
long  series  of  complications,  which  led  from  Pitt's 
policy  against  Napoleon  to  the  sudden  invasion  of 
Canadian  soil.  Doubtless,  the  Americans  once  more 
expected  sympathisers   in   Canada  and    a    certain 
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Willcocks,  who  was  not  altogether  without  supporters, 
had  led  them  to  believe  that  they  could  take  Canada 
with  the  consent  of  the  Canadians.  They  did  not  take 
Canada,  but  they  took  Willcocks,  who  died  fighting 
against  his  own  country,  quite  unheeded  by  the 
gallant  troops  and  militia  who,  under  General  Brock, 
forced  General  Hull  to  capitulate.  This  capitulation 
of  the  invading  general  left  the  territory  of  Michigan 
2,500  troops,  and  vast  quantities  of  ammunition  and 
provisions  to  the  British.  The  same  year  gave  them 
the  victox'y  of  Queenstown  Heights,  at  which  General 
Brock  and  his  aide  de  camp.  Colonel  McDonnell, 
were  killed.  Early  the  following  year  a  large 
American  force  was  beaten  at  Frenchtown,  but  in 
the  summer  the  American  army  was  strong  enough 
to  hold  the  Niagara  frontier  from  Fort  Erie  to  Fort 
George.  Sir  George  Prevost,  the  new  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Canadian  forces,  retreated  from 
Seckett's  Harbour,  though,  in  the  absence  of  the 
American  fleet,  the  post  was  one  that  might  easily 
have  been  captured. 

But  these  minor  disasters  seemed  insignificant  in  the 
light  of  Colonel  Harvey's  triumph  at  Stoney  Creek. 
With  a  small  detachment  of  troops,  this  officer  had 
attacked  by  night  a  strong  American  force  under  the 
command  of  Brigadier  Chandler  Winder,  who  was 
taken  prisoner  with  about  a  hundred  of  his  men. 
The  approach  of  Admiral  Yeo's  fleet  in  this  moment 
of  disaster,  compelled  the  Americans  to  abandon  Port 
Erie  and  the  other  frontier  posts  and  fall  back  on  Fort 
George. 

It  was  in  this  year  that  a  Canadian  heroine,  worthy 
of  a  place   beside   Madelaine   de  Vercheres,  enters 
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Canadian  history.       A  surprise  attack  was    to  be 
made  upon  the  Canadian   outposts  at  Twelve  Mile 
Creek,  now  the  pleasant  town  of  St.  Catherine's,  and 
at  a  farm  known  as  DeCeu's  where  a  Lieutenant  named 
FitzGibbon  was  stationed  with  a  picket  of  thirty  men. 
James  Secord,  a  Canadian  militiaman,  had  heard  of 
this  proposed  attack,  but  as  he  had  been  wounded 
severely   in   the   Battle    of  Queenstown    Heights, 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  warn  FitzGibbon.      His 
wife,  Laura,  then  undertook  this  dangerous  duty,  and 
started  at  daybreak  on  her  journey  of  twenty  miles 
through  forest,    at   any   point   of  which    American 
stragglers  or  Indians  might  seize  her.     After  walking 
all  day,  the  brave  woman  burst  in  upon  tin   Indian 
encampment,    where    she   was    received    with    the 
traditional  yells,  after  which  she  was  conducted  to 
the  officer  in  command.    FitzGibbon,  thus  forewarned, 
made   his    preparations    and    the    Americans  were 
tricked    into   surrendering   to   a  force   which    they 
believed  to  be  much  larger  than  it  was. 

But  the  defeat  of  the  English  on  Lake  Erie  gave 
the  control  of  that  lake  and  the  State  of  Michigan 
back  to  the  Americans.  General  Proctor,  moreover, 
was  defeated  near  the  Indian  village  of  Moravian- 
town  by  General  Harrison,  who  had  also  defeated 
in  the  North-West  that  steadfast  ally  of  the 
Canadians,  the  Indian  Chief,  Tecumseh.  But  very 
soon  the  war  looked  more  hopeful  for  Canada.  The 
Americans  received  a  repulse  at  Chrystlers  Farm, 
and  the  American  general,  Hampton,  was  foiled 
with  singular  sagacity  close  to  the  junction  of  the 
Chateauguay  and  Outarde  rivers.  Here  some  nine 
hundred   French   Canadians    with     a    few    British 
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officers,  including  Colonel  McDonnell,  had  employed 
a  method  of  warfare  which  recalls  the  joyous 
expeditions  of  Frontenac.  A  body  of  three  hundred 
French  Canadian  Voltigeurs  and  Fencibles  formed 
the  front  line  of  defence.  Tuese  soon  gave  way 
before  the  attack  of  four  thousand  Americans,  but 
their  Colonel,  Salaberry,  ordered  his  bugler  to  sound 
his  instrument  while  they  two  alone  held  their 
ground.  In  the  meantime,  Colonel  McDonnell 
ordered  all  his  buglers  to  play  while  the  troops 
scattered  through  the  woods,  which  soon  rang  with 
bugle  calls  and  shouts  and  Indian  yells.  The  whole 
forest  seemed  to  vibrate  with  savage  hidden  life, 
and  the  Americans,  believing  that  an  attack  was 
threatening  them  on  all  sides,  retreated  ingloriously 
before  a  force  of  less  than  a  quarter  of  their  number. 
The  following  year  was  crowned  with  success  in 
the  Niagara  country,  and  on  the  25th  July,  English 
regulars  and  Canadian  militia,  under  the  leadership 
of  General  Drummond,  fought  and  won  the  last 
great  battle  of  the  war,  the  memorable  and  stubborn 
Battle  of  Lundy's  Lane.  Prevost,  however,  was 
defeated  on  Lake  Champlain  and  retreated  to 
Montreal  instead  of  capturing  Plattsburg.  The 
American  navy  had  more  than  one  victory  during 
this  war,  but  the  British  frigate  "  Shannon,"  under 
Captain  Broke,  was  victorious,  as  all  the  world 
knows,  in  her  historic  quarter  of  an  hour's  duel  with 
the  "  Chesapeake,"  under  Captain  Lawrence.  The 
English  were  defeated  at  New  Orleans,  but  a 
fortnight  before  this  action,  peace  had  been  declared 
on  December  24th,  1814,  by  the  Treaty  of  Ghent. 
So  far   as   territory   was    concerned,    Canada  was 
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none  the  richer  for  the  war,  though  Great  Britain 
had  swept  over  the  seaboard  of  Maine  and  had  held 
the  -mportant   pass   to  the    North-West.    that  so 
often    appears    as   an  objective   in   early  Canadian 
history— Michillimackinac.       The    peace    gave   her 
none  of  these  possessions,  but  it  gave  her  confidence, 
after  the  test  of  war,  in  her  own  children.     English,' 
French  and  Indians  alike  had  responded  eagerly  in 
the  hour  of  danger.     All  petty  animosities  had  been 
silenced,  all  small  antagonisms  forgotten.      Brock, 
McDonnell,     Salaberry,     Tecumseh  —  Englishmen,' 
Canadians,  British  and  French,  Indians— all  fashioned 
by   the  country   of  great  distances— had  united  in 
defending  the  soil  of  Canada  with  one  heart,  mind 
and  soul. 

The  war  over,  the  old  difficulties  in  Lower  Canada 
re-commenced,  and  we  find  the  Canadian  Governor, 
Lord   Durham,   writing    in    1839:    "I   found   two 
nations  warring  in  the  bosom  of  a  single  State ;  I 
found  a  struggle  not  of  principles  but  ot  races."     In 
the  Maritime  Provinces,  too,  the  same  critic  was  to 
find  :  "  Representative  government  coupled  with  an 
irresponsible  executive,  the  same  abuse  of  the  powers 
of  the  representative  bodies,  and  the  same  constant 
interference  of  the  imperial  administration  in  matters 
which  should  be  left  wholly  to  provincial  govern- 
ments."    But  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  there  was 
not  the  slightest   feeling  against  the  British  con- 
nection  and  no   open  disturbance  took  place.     In 
Upper  Canada  an  oligarchy  had  formed  what  was 
called  a   "family   compact,"   a  phrase  that  faintly 
suggests  the  remote  days  of  Poutrincourt's  "  Ordre 
de   Bon- Temps."       This  so-called   "compact"  was 
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bound  less  by  blood  than  by  mutual  interest,  and  the 
oligarchy  controlling  it  divided  much  of  the  public 
land  among  themselves  and  their  supporters.  There 
was  no  organised  opposition,  however,  to  this  compact 
until  1820,  when  Robert  Gourlay,  a  Scotchman, 
exposed  the  whole  system  of  land-inouopoly.  He 
was  tried  twice  for  libelling  the  Government,  and 
was  acquitted  on  botii  occasions.  He  was  then 
accused  of  being  a  seditious  and  dangerous  person 
under  the  terms  of  the  Alien  Act  of  1804,  and  this 
time  lie  was  thrown  into  prison  for  several  months, 
and  emerged  from  it  a  ruined  and  broken  man.  The 
treatment  of  Gourlay,  who  was  in  himself  a  person 
of  very  little  importance,  undoubtedly  roused 
extreme  opposition  to  the  governing  Tories  tb.rough- 
out  Upper  Canada. 

The  "  family  compact,"  however,  continued  to 
hold  its  own  in  Upper  Canada  until  the  rebellion  of 
W.  Lion  Mackenzie.  This  hot-headed  Scot  might 
have  been  comparatively  inocuous,  but  for  tlu-  want 
ot  tact  aiid  the  want  of  competence  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  Sir  Francis  Bond  Head,  ''n  the  Election 
of  1836  Sir  Francis  gave  all  his  personal  support  to 
the  "  family  compact,"  thus  infuriating  not  only  the 
Extremists,  but  the  Moderate  members  of  the 
Reform  Party.  Mackenzie  made  up  his  mind  to 
accomplish  with  the  bayonet,  what  he  had  failed  to 
accomplish  with  the  ballot-box.  Simultaneously 
with  this  movement,  Louis  J.  Papineau,  in  Lower 
Canada,  had  determined  to  establish  a  Republic  on 
the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  It  was  to  be  urie 
nation  canadlenne,  and  Pauineau  was  in  communi- 
cation with  his  brother  rebels  of  the  Upper  Province. 
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But  the  movement  met  with  little  response,  and  was 
easily  crushed  by  Sir  John  Oolborne.     The  insur^rentn 
fought  bravely   at  St.    Denis,    but    Papineau   soon 
hurried  across  the  frontier.     At  St.  Charles,  Wilfred 
Nelson,   the  Canadian   Reformer,  and  an  American 
named  Thomas   Storow  Hrown  led  the  rebels,  but 
were  beaten   back  by  the  reorular  troops.     The  most 
unfortunate     incident     in    this    outbreak     was    the 
murder   of  Lieutenant   Weir,  a    young   officer  who 
was   carrying  despatches   for  General    Colborne   at 
the  time  of  his  capture  by  Nelson.     Nelson  placed 
the  prisoner  in  the  charge  of  some  rebel  habitants, 
who   soon   afterwards    butchered    him.       Colborne 
himself  meted  out  punishment  to  the  reliels,  and  the 
rebellion  was  Hnally  stamped  out  of  Lower  Canada. 

In  the  meantime,  Mackenzie  and  his  fellow-con- 
spirator,   Dr.    John    Rolph,    might    have  effected  a 
successful   movement  in   Upper  Canada,    had    they 
acted  with  promptness  and  energy.    The  Lieutenant- 
Governor   had    sent   all    the  troops  to  the    French 
Province    and    Toronto    might    easily    have    been 
captured    by    the    reWs,    had    not    the   proposed 
President  of  the  coming  Republic,  Dr.  Rolph  himself 
deliberately  delayed  until  loyal  troops  from  Hamilton 
came    to    the   rescue  of  the   Lieutenant-Governor 
Rolph  had  by  that   time  crossed  the   frontier   and 
Mackenzie     followed  him.      The  unforgivin-^  Scot 
however,  continued  his  work  by  instigatinrT  banc' ' 
of  ruffians    to   raid  the  Canadian  frontier  "  These 
marauders  caused  trouble,  but  were  easily  beaten 
back  and  their  incursions  soon  killed  whatever  little 
sympathy  might  have  been  extended  to  the  original 
movement  of  the  rebels.     Sir   Francis  Bond  Head 
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was  in  due  course  succeeded  by  Sir  George  Arthur. 
The  Americans  had  by  this  time  arrived  at  the  con- 
elusion  that  these  raids  in  a  time  of  peace  were 
contrary  to  the  amity  of  nations.  Consequently, 
a  numl)erof  Americans  whu  had  taken  part  in  these 
incursions  into  Canada  in  1838  were  executed,  and 
the  episode  closed,  but  not  before  it  had  broken  up 
the  "family  compact"  scheme  of  government. 

So   far  as   Quebec   was    concerned,     the     rebel- 
lion in  Lower  Canada  caused  the  constitution  of  that 
province  to  be  suspended.      A  special  council  was 
formed    to   carry   out   the   duties    of  a   provisional 
government,  and  Lord  Durham  came  out  to  Canada 
as  Governor-General,  as  well  as  High  Commissioner, 
empowered  to  adjust  all  difficulties  and  grievances. 
Lord  Durham  remained  six  months  in  the  country 
and  punished  severely,  but  justly,  many  of  the  rebels 
by  an  ordinance  and  without  any  form  of  trial  what- 
soever.      For    this    he    was    unfairly   censured  in 
England,  where  it  could  not  be  understood  that  such 
an  ordinance  was  more  merciful  than  a  court-martial, 
and  that  an  ordinary  trial  by  jury  was  quite  useless 
at  such  a  time.      But  only  a  few  months  afterwards, 
when  Sir  John  Colborne  became  Governor-General 
of  Canada,    the   correctness   of  his  judgment   was 
proved.        Robert   Nelson,   a  brother    of    Wilfred 
Nelson  who  was  then  in  exile,  headed  another  rebel- 
lion, which  Colborne  once  more  put  down  with  a 
stern  hand.    It  was  now  time  to  deal  rigorously  with 
these    marauding    rebels    and    twelve    men     were 
executed.      But  a  jury  would  not  return  a  verdict  of 
"  guilty "  against  the  murderers  of  Weir   or   even 
against    the    murderers    of   Chartrand,    a   French 
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Canadian  volunteer,  who  had  also  l)eeii  c^iptured  and 
slaughtered  with  even  greater  brutality. 

This  rebellion  seemed  to  crown  the  policy,  origin- 
ated in  1791,  with  nothing  but  failure  and  disaster. 
Separated,  the  two  races  had  apparently  failed  t«» 
evolve  into  peaceful  and  progressive  provincials.  It 
remained  for  one  race  to  endeavour  to  anialgamat*! 
the  other.  The  two  Provinces  were  now  given  equal 
representation  in  a  single  legislature,  and  French 
was  placed  in  a  position  sul)ordinate  to  that  of  tht« 
English  language.  But  at  the  same  time  local  self- 
government  was  not  restricted  but  on  the  contrary 
extended  by  the  Union  Act  of  1840,  which  may  be 
said  to  have  closed  a  by  no  means  insignificant  period 
of  Canadian  history. 

Large  numbers  of  immigrants  had  entered  both 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada  after  the  close  of  the  war 
of  1812  and  by  1840  Canada's  population  was  over  a 
million,  of  whom,  rather  more  than  four  hundred  and 
fifty  thousands  were  French  Canadians.  These  new 
subjects  were  then,  as  now,  prolific,  but  they  were 
still  extremely  backward.  The  influence  of  Laval 
still  weighed  on  the  Province  of  Quebec,  where  the 
higher  education  was  limited  to  the  Quebec  Seminary 
and  a  few  colleges  under  the  direct  control  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  habitants  were  for 
the  most  part  without  sch«x>l8  of  any  kind,  and  the 
greater  part  of  them  were  as  illiterate  as  when,  in 
1774,  the  Americans  failed  to  interest  them  by 
allusions  to  "the  immortal  Montesquieu."  But 
already  in  Upper  Canada  there  were  excellent 
schools,  including  the  well-known  Upper  Canada 
College.     Still,  the  education  of  the  population  as  a 
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whole,  seems  to  have  l)een  neglected  even  in  Upper 
Canada,    lor    in    1838,  out   of  u   population  of  four 
hundred  thousjiiid,  only   twenty-four  thouHiuid  chil 
dren  were  to  he  found  at  st-hool. 

The  Union  Act  of  IS4U,  conceded  the  great  prin- 
cipU',  so  long  ignored  lH)th  hy  capiihle  French  and 
capahle  Knglish  governors,  th.it  tho  Ministry  advising 
the  titular  head  of  the  Colony  should  have  the  con- 
fidence of  the  representatives  of  the  people.  From 
the  tirst  arrival  of  Frontenuc;  ti'  the  couiinir  of  Lord 
Durham,  the  last  persons  consulted  in  relation  to  the 
welfare  of  Canada,  were  the  lepresentatives  of  the 
Canadians.  Lord  Durham  jiointed  out  the  evil 
conse(juences  of  this  long  regime  of  suppression  and 
Mr.  Pourlett  TiiouKson,  as  Governor-General,  was 
empowered  to  .iiirrv  on  the  (loveriunent  of  the 
United  Provinces  '"  in  accordance  with  the  well 
understootl  wi.slics  and  interests  of  the  people. ' 
Responsible  governmeni  was  now  at  least  outlined 
in  words;  it  remained  for  it  to  he  translated  into 
action.  During  the  eai  Iv  years,  hoth  in  tlmCanadas 
and  Nova  Scotia,  tlie  spirit  of  representative  govern- 
ment wa8  still  moie  tliau  partiaily  suppressed,  and 
when  in  1S47,  Lord  Durfijuns  -on-in-law,  Lord 
Elgin,  became  Coveraor-Genrrui  it  was  tbuud 
necessary  to  instruct  hit?  ^!uph.iaicallv,  "  to  act 
generally  n[Hm  the  ad  r;-  ij'  n-  xecutive  council, 
and  to  receiv!  as  tast^mtiers  --i  -tuit  body,  those 
persons  wh*)  uigut  '•'f  nointea  lut  ••  him  as  entitled 
to  do  so  bs,  :heir  .lofiaessmi:  "i^  ct»ntidence  of  the 
assembly."  ->y  nit  Hiii(>w_a^  yetr,  Canada,  Nova 
Scotia,  ano  vew  L  ruuaiw!!!*:  inaj  be  said  to  have 
attained  to  .-..  ti:.     selt-tsove-mment.  and  three  years 
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later,    Prince    Edward     Ihland    enjoyed    the    same 
privilege. 

It  was  time  that  thJH  concession  should  he  translated 
into  terniH  of  rtality.  So  far  as  French  Canada  is 
concerned,  the  habitant  had  In-eri  happy  enou^di  in 
the  old  days  of  Froutenac  and  Laval,  when  political 
freedom  was  as  alien  from  him  as  rclKjliion  a-Minst 
his  (jhurch.  Hut  since  tlie  cuminj^  of  the  I'nited 
Empire  Loyalists,  and  tfie  introduction  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  progressive  liberty,  the  French  Canadian 
had  become  sin^'ularly  /.(salous  for  these  i<leals.  He 
was  not  a  revolutionary  in  the  sense  of  Robespierre. 
Marat  and  Camille  Desiuoulins.  He  knew  nt)thing 
of  the  dreams  of  Mirabeau  and  Danton.  He  abhorred 
the  people  who  would  proclaim  the  goddess  of 
Reason  against  the  authority  of  the  Church.  But 
he  might  conceivably  have  followed  with  no  little 
excitement  and  considerable  tenacity  a  higher 
Papinejiu,  who  was  really  capable  of  founding  a  new 
Nation  canadienne  upon  liis  loved  river.  No  such 
leader  had  been  forthcoming,  and  his  rebellion 
had  been  associated  not  with  the  heroic  stand  of 
French  Christain  patriots  but  rather  with  the 
raidtj  of  the  aliens  beyond  the  frontier,  who  were, 
be  well  knew,  the  enemies  of  everything  he  held 
most  sacred. 

The  perifxl  following  the  Act  of  1840  witnessed 
the  splendid  development  of  the  Province  of  Ontario. 
It  also  witnessed  the  building  up  of  the  important 
commercial  marine  of  Nova  Scotia.  Railways,  too, 
had  developed,  and  population  had  increased 
enormously.  But  there  had  been  no  amalgamation 
whatever  between  the  two   races.     Far  from  sup- 
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pressiug  the  French  Canadians,  the  Act  of  1840  had 
acted  in  their  favour  ;  as  equality  of  representation 
naturally  strengthened   the   position  of  the  more 
prolific  race.     At  last,  an  elective,  legislative  council 
had    been    conceded    and    very  soon   it  acquired 
complete   control  of  taxation  and   supplies.      The 
claims  of  the  seigniors  were  purchased  and  the  clergy 
reserves  disposed  of,  for  public  purposes.     In  each 
case  the  interests  of  seignior  and  cleric  were  amply 
protected.       French  Canada  had   developed    after 
her  own   fashion  on   the   lines  of  British  political 
freedom  and  the  people  of  Quebec  resisted  steadily 
the  just  claims  of  Ontario  to  larger  representation. 
That  Province  had  increased  enormously  in  wealth 
as  well   as  in    population,   and   it   was    she    who 
had  born  the  brunt  of  the  incursions  from  beyond 
the  frontier. 

The  war  between  the  northern  and  Southern  States 
had  aroused  great   bitterness   in   America  against 
Great  Britain.     Both  North  and  South,  for  different 
reasons,  resented   the  attitude  of  England  and  in 
1866   a  number  of  Irishmen  crossed   the   frontier 
to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  their  country  upon  the 
homes    of   Ontario.       An    action    was    fought    at 
Eidgway,  in  the  course  of  which  many  Canadians 
were  killed.     The  authorities  of  the  United  States 
had  made  no  effort  whatever  to  check  these  raids 
but  after   the  action  near  Ridgeway,  a  few  of  the 
raiders    were    arrested,   whereupon    the    House  of 
Representatives  at  once  requested  the  President  "to 
cause    the  prosecutions,   instituted  at   the   United 
States  Courts  against  the  Fenians,  to  be  discontinued 
if  compatible."    Yet   one  more  faint  echo  of  old 
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French-Indian  days  came  in  1870,  this  time  on  the 
Lower  Canadian  frontier.  It  was  repulsed  easily 
and  the  authorities  of  the  United  States  on  their 
side  acted  correctly  enough. 

War,  or  the  semblance  of  war,  now  as  always, 
taught  the  Canadians  the  great  lesson  of  cohesion. 
The     idea    of    confederation    had     already    been 
inaugurated  in  1864,  and  three  years  later,  by  the 
British    North    America   Act,    Canada    became    a 
Confederation  of  Provinces — Ontario,  Quebec,  Nova 
Scotia  and   New    Brunswick,   while    provision   for 
entering  the  Union  was  made  for  Prince  Edward 
Island,  British  Columbia,  Rupert's  Land,  the  Great 
Northwest  and  Newfoundland.     The  naked  trading- 
post   had  at  last   become  the  Dominion  of   Lord 
Dufferin's    glowing    impression  :     "  The    historical 
territories  of  the  Canadas — the  eastern  sea-boards  of 
New    Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia  and  Labrador — the 
Laurentian  lakes  and  valleys,  corn  lands  and  pastures, 
though  themselves  more  extensive  than  half  a  dozen 
European  kingdoms,   were   but  the  vestibules  and 
antechambers  to  that,  till  than  undreamt  of  dominion 
whose    illimitable    dimensions  alike  confound    the 
arithmetic  of  the  surveyor  and  the  verification  of 
the  explorer." 

Up  till  this  year,  1867,  the  Northwest  had  meant 
nothing  beyond  the  continuation  of  that  historic 
fur-trade,  which  recalls  the  names  of  so  many 
gallant  French  adventurers.  The  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  was  composed  of  Englishmen  and  Scotch- 
men who  hated  each  other,  while  the  Canadian 
Company  consisted  of  French  Canadians.  The 
rivalry  between  these  Companies  needs  no  comment. 
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but  towards  the    end   of  the  eighteenth  century, 
Canadian  merchants  had  established  the  Northwest 
Company,  which  was  a  formidable  rival  of  both  the 
English    and    French  Companies,     The  Northwest 
Company   had   pushed   its  outposts   into    Rupert's 
Land  by  the  Ottawa  River  and  the  Great  Lakes. 
They  had  made  their  way  into  the  then  unknown 
Saskatchewan  and  Athabascan  districts  through  the 
valley  of  the  Columbia  into  that  beautiful  province 
which  takes   its  name  from  the  river.      They  had 
discovered    the   Mackenzie   River   which    takes  its 
name  from  a  member  of  their  Company.      It  was  not 
until  some  time  afterwards,  however,  that  a  trader 
named   Simon  Eraser  gave  his  name  to  that  other 
tamous  river,  while  David  Thomson,  surveyor  of  the 
Northwest  Company  discovered   the  river  that  bears 
the    same    name.       In   short,   all    the   energy   and 
romance    of   early    French    exploration   had   been 
continued  in  these  far  districts  of  which  La  Salle  had 
known  nothing.       Once  again,  an  isolated  outpost 
marks  the  locality  of  a  great  Colony  to  be.     Lonely 
adventurers  wait  patiently  for  supplies  from  Hudson's 
Bay,  in  exactly  the  same  spirit  of  courageous  hope- 
fulness that  exiles,  on  the  first  starved  trading-posts 
of  New  France,  had  waited  for  provisions  in  French 
ships.     The  history  of  these  fur-traders  was  to  no 
small  extent  the  early  history  of  the  Province  of 
Quebec ;    it   was  no   less   the  early  history  of  the 
Northwest.    The  descendants  of  English  and  French, 
as  rude  settlements  sprang  into  being,  lived  alwayc 
apart.     Their  parishes,  schools  and  churches  were 
different.      And    side    by    side    with    the    French 
Canadian  there  continued  those  half-breeds  or  M^tis 
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who  were  the  veritable  continuations  of  the  coureurs 
de  boU  under  English  rule. 

In  1869,  the  Canadian  Government  determined  to 
acquire  the  Territory  of  the  North-west  and  by  their 
rather  precipitate  action  brought  themselves  into 
conflict  with  the  old  vested  interests  of  the  fur- 
traders,  English,  French  and  Indian.  The  result 
belongs  to  the  history  of  our  own  times.  An  insur- 
rection took  place,  headed  by  Louis  Riel,  a  typical 
M^tis.  An  expedition  early  in  1870  followed  the 
old  trail  of  the  fur-traders  from  Thunder  Bay  to 
Winnipeg.  No  action,  however,  was  fought,  for 
Riel  had  escaped  to  the  United  States.  A  formal 
transfer  had  already  been  made,  and  a  new  province 
of  Manitoba  had  come  into  existence.  Furthermore, 
the  great  stretches  of  territory  beyond  the  prairie 
province  were  now  divided  into  the  six  districts  which 
have  become  of  incalculable  importance  in  the  future 
development  of  Canada.  But  Alberta,  Assiniboia, 
Athabasca,  Keewatin  and  Saskatchewan  did  not 
exhaust  the  possibilities  of  the  North-west  and  in 
1896,  four  additional  districts  were  added — Franklin, 
Mackenzie,  Yukon  and  Ungava. 

But  some  years  before  this,  while  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  was  developing  its  invincible 
argument  for  civilization,  the  old  order  endeavoured 
to  assert  their  vague  undefined  claims  against  the 
ruthless  pressure  of  progress.  The  Metis  had  pushed 
out  of  Manitoba  into  the  South  Saskatchewan 
district  and  at  Duck  Lake,  St.  Laurent  and  Batoche 
had  persisted  in  the  life  that  he  understood.  Here, 
he  would  hunt  and  fish  and  even  cultivate  lazily  odd 
morsels  of  ground,  trying  to   make   himself  believe 
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that  there  was  yet  room  for  him  in  this  vast  continent 
of  which  he  felt  himself  so  intimately  a  part.     The 
Mdtis  knew  that  the  buffalo  was  disappearing  from 
the  face  of  the  earth,  that  game  of  every  kind  was 
becoming  le^  plentiful,  that  the  white  people   who 
wished  to  till  were  pressing  towards  him  on  those 
sinister  iron  rails,  before  which  all  wild   life,   almost 
superstitiously,  retreats.     The  Metis  knew  that  these 
things  should  not  be.     It  seemed  to  him  that  Ottawa 
was  to  blame,  that  Ottawa  had  failed  to  understand 
the  old  Canadian  in   its    forethought   for  the  new. 
Another  rising,  similar  to  that  on  the  Red  River  of 
1869,   followed.     Another  M^tis,   a   trader   named 
Dumont,  now  joined  Louis  Riel  and  the  rebels  met 
with  a  slight  success  at  Duck  Lake  in  the  spring  of 
1885.     This  insignificant  victory  went  to  the  Indians' 
heads  like  wine,  and  as   though  by   magic,   we  are 
transplanted   iron     he  nineteenth   century  to  the 
Canada  of  Count       'Utenac.     The  Indian  tribes  in 
Saskatchewan  became  restless  at  once.     Poundmaker, 
Big  Bear,  and  several  other  Chiefs  of  the  Cree  Com- 
munities took  at  once  to  the  war-path,  and  resumed 
the  almost  forgotten  raids  of  history.     Two  mission- 
airies  were  massacred  at  Frog  Lake,  and  Battleford, 
the  capital  of  the  Territories,  was  seriously  threatened 
But  the    Canadian     Government  responded    very 
promptly  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  which 
was  then  almost  complete  as  far  as  Qu'  Appelle, 
enabled  four  thousand  Canadian  troops  under  General 
Middleton  to  arrive  at  Fish  Creek,  some  fifteen  miles 
from  Batoche,  in  less   than  a   month.      Here   they 
encountered,  on  a  small  scale,  the  diflBculties  of  Brad- 
dock,  and  Dumont  and  his  msurgents,  fighting  from 
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rifle-pits,  killed  a  number  of  the  volunteers  who  were 
unable  to  punish  a  concealed  enemy.  But  very 
soon  afterwards  at  Bi.  '^oche,  the  Canadians  utterly 
routed  the  rebels.  The  victory  of  Batoche  was 
followed  by  the  punishment  of  Poundmaker  at  Cut- 
knife  Creek.  The  movement  had  been  crushed  with 
the  greatest  eflSciency,  and  the  Indians  realised  once 
and  for  all  that  in  railway  days  their  old  methods  of 
war  were  hopelessly  out  of  date. 

As  soon  as  the  insurrection  had  been  stamped  out, 
Dumont  made  his  escape,  but  Riel,  after  a  fair  trial, 
paid  the  death  penalty  at  Regina.  French  Canadians 
were  eager  to  have  the  sentence  commuted,  but  the 
Canadians  as  a  whole  realized  that  these  North- 
western districts  wwe  part  and  parcel  of  Canada, 
that  the  Dominion  must  be  consolidated,  and  that 
its  enemies  must  be  punished  without  that  dangerous 
sentimentality  which  breeds  so  much  slaughter  for 
the  years  to  come.  Once  more,  Canada  had  shown 
in  prompt  action  her  united  striking  power,  and  the 
monuments  of  those  who  had  died  for  her  at  Fiah 
Creek  and  Batoche  linked  Winnipeg  closely  to 
Ottawa  and  Toronto. 

The  old  days  of  the  fur-traders  were,  indeed,  over 
for  ever.  Throughout  this  vast  area,  that  magnifi- 
cent body,  the  Northwest  Mounted  Police  maintains 
order  and  discipline.  The  Indians,  protected  by 
treaties  and  statutes,  continue  on  their  large  reserves 
just  as  they  do  in  Ontario.  They  '  oo,  are  content  to 
be  citizens  of  that  great  Federation  which,  three  years 
after  the  inclusion  of  Manitoba,  enrolled  Prince 
Edward  Island  and  British  Columbia  among  its 
provinces.     The  expedition  of  1885  will  always  be 
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remembered  because  it  was  a  blow  struck,  not  for  a 
province,  but  for  a  Dominion.  But  Canada's  destiny 
was  to  develop  even  beyond  that  and  in  the  South 
African  War,  in  the  hour  of  imperial  need,  her  sons 
were  willingly  to  8t''';e  for  that  Empire  of  which 
Canada  is  becoming  more  and  more  significant 
integral  unit. 


CHAPTER    XVI. 

THE    SPELL    OF    CANADA. 

nPHE  prosperity  of  modern  Canada  is  a  fact  that 
-*■       requires  no  comment.      It  expands  with  every 
new  Blue-Book  and  the  older  nations  are  still  a  little 
dazzled   by   it.      For   to  them,   Canada   is  a  new 
country,  and  they  ignore  the  links  in  that  long  chain 
of  cause  and  effect,  which  has  led  at  last  to  this 
apotheosis  of  material   welfare.      There   have   been 
many  links,  but  the  lesson  has  been  always  the  same. 
Canadians  have   learned  the   art  o£  survival  from 
Canada.     The  little,  half-frozen  trading-post  learned 
its  lesson  until  it  passed  into  an  armed  Christian 
mission.     That  too,  learned  the  same  lesson  until  it 
was  transformed  into  a  Royal  Province.     Religion, 
exploration  and  trade,  all  alike  harassed  by  Indian 
-varfare,  all  alike  associated  with  the  elemental  forces 
of  nature,  had  fashioned  the  Canadians  from  i^'ranct). 
But  they  were  to  be  confronted  by  the  transplanted 
stock  of  another  race,  that  had  been  tried  by  con- 
ditions almost  equally  implacable.       The  fight  was 
one  to  the  death,  but  the  race,  more  capable  of  the 
larger  self-government  and  more  in  sympathy  with 
the  ampler  destiny  ot  Canada  as  a  whole,  inevitably 
triumphed. 

England  was  to  make  mistakes,  as  France  had 
made  them  in  her  dealings  with  Canada,  but  with 
this  difference;  the  Englishman  was  by  nature  a 
colonist  and  settler,  while  the  Frenchman,  if  he 
emigrated  at  all,  was  naturally  an  adventurer  and  an 
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explorer.  In  the  scheme  of  Canadian  development, 
there  was  room  for  both.  The  Quebec  Act  guaranteed 
to  French  Canadians  their  reUgion,  their  province 
and  their  language,  and  the  United  Empire  Loyalists 
brought  to  Canada  the  principles  of  the  "  Mayflower 
cabin   and   the    endurance    of   the    early    Pilgrim 

Fathers. 

Of  course,  there  was  friction  between  the  two  races 
for  a  time.     But  first  in  the  Revolutionary  War, 
and  afterwards  in  the  War   of  1812,  the  French 
Canadian  stood  the  severest  tests  of  loyalty.     The 
rebellion  of  Papineau  long  afterwards  deserves,  after 
all     scarcely  more  comment  than   the  rebellion   of 
Mackenzie.      Both  the  one  and  the  other  were  mere 
symptoms  of  temporary  indisposition,  and  the  Indian 
outbreaks,  from  Pontiac  to  Kiel,  were  equally  protests 
of  an  ineffectual  minority.      All  these   outbreaks 
in  fact,  were  insignificant  in  face  of  the  determmed 
progress  of  the  Canadian  nation.     What  is  significant 
is  that  since  the  capture  of  Quebec,  Canadians  have 
been  able  to  learn  from  failure.      There  has  been  no 
repetition  of  disasters  produced  by  repeated  causes. 
Adversity  has  been  followed  always  by  closer  union, 
by   the  consolidation   of  the   province   among  the 
French  Canadians,  and  by  the  linking  together  of 
the    frontier    portions    of    the     Dominion    among 
Canadians  of  British  stock.      And  by  reason  of  this 
intricate  history  of  a  people  of  two  unamalgamated 
races,  who  have  both  been  moulded  by  the  same 
pressure  of  environment,  the  Dominion  has  become 
already  more  than  half-conscious  of  a  great  destiny 
altogether  beyond  the  range  of  colonial  adventure. 
Canada    is    a    highly    sensitive    nation,    and    its 
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construction   is  organic,  as   the   author    of    "  How 
Canada  is  Governed  "  notes,  when   he  sums  up  the 
diiferent  layers  of  this  comphcated  national  edifice ; 
"  At  the  bottom  of  the  edifice  are  those  parishes, 
township,  county  and  municipal   institutions  which 
are  eminently  favourable   to  popular  freedom   and 
local  improvement.     Then  comes  the  more  important 
provincial  organization,  divided  into  those  executive 
and  legislative  and  judicial   authorities  which   are 
essential  to  the  working  of  all  constitutions.      Next 
comes   the   central  government,   which   assumes   a 
national  dignity  and  is  included  as  a  guarantee  of 
protection,  unity  and  security  to  the  whole  system. 
And  above  all  is  the  imperial  power— in  other  words, 
a  sovereign  who  holds  his  exalted  position,  not  by  the 
caprice  of  a  popular  vote,  but  with  all  the  guarantees 
of  permanency,  with  which  the  British  constitution 
surrounds  the  throne." 

Canada   does  not  repeat  her  mistakes.     Can  we 

say  as  much  for  ourselves  in  regard  to  Canada  ?  One 

remembers  how,  in  the  days  of  Braddock,  English 

soldiers  ruffled  the  feelings  of  those  who  still  loved 

England.     In  much  the  same  unconscious  manner, 

some    young    Englishmen    of     to-day,  fresh    from 

the     University     or   the   public  school,   enter   the 

difficult  and  historic  atmospliere  of  Canada  perhaps 

too  complacently.     At  least,  they  often  convey  the 

impression   of  being  willing,  not  so  much  to  learn 

from  the  Canadians,  who  have  themselves  learned  in 

so  hard  a  school,  as  to  teach  them,  or  even  to  set 

them  an  example.     So  absurd  an  attitude   on  the 

part  of  quite   well-meaning   but    ignorant    youths 

certainly  tends  to  irritate  a  people  with  such  stern 
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traditions  as  the  Canadians,  and  they  are  apt  to 
resent  this  naive  sense  of  superiority  exactly  as 
Braddock's  provincials  resented  it  in  the  regular 
troops.  Now,  as  then,  this  characteristic  English 
tendency  may  be  only  on  the  surface,  but  surface 
faults  have  had  in  the  past  the  gravest  conse- 
quences. Besides,  it  is  bad  for  the  individual  young 
Englishman,  who  has  so  much  to  learn  from  a 
people  that  has  been  so  long  and  silently  trained 
in  peace  and  war. 

And  when  he  has  set  aside  all  this  surface  pride  in 
himbelf,  the  individual  young  Englishman  will  feel 
the  spell  of  Canada,  which  is  still  the  spell  of  the  days 
of  Frontenac.     You  have  only  to  live  in  that  country 
to  feel  the  continuation  of  that  vivid  and  tumultuous 
history.     You  have   only    to   experience   days  and 
nights  by  the  lakes  to  catch  a<,'ain  the  muffled  paddle 
of  the  Indian  and  hear  through  the  wind-swept  pines, 
phantom  savages  war-whooping  on  the  long  portages. 
Canada,  in  short,  has  not  been  civilised  out  of  her 
history.     There,  everything   is  on   the  grand  scale, 
and   no  Canadian    is   coiiventionalised    beyond   the 
range  of  elemental  forces.     His  pioneers  are  still  close 
to  him,  and  the  spell  of  the  pioneer  days  still  lingers 
in  his  blood.     That  spell  bus  found  expression  in 
Canadian  poets,  English,  French  and  Indian  alike. 
It  lives  for  example,  in  Mr.  Bliss  Carman's  "  The 
Ships  of  St.  John,"  with  its  memories  of  the  early 
loyalists  : 

"  Swing,  you  tides,  up  out  of  Fundy  ! 
Blow,  you  white  fog8,  in  from  sea  I 
I  was  born  to  be  your  fellow  ; 
You  were  bred  to  pilot  me. 
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Loyalist,  my  fathers,  builded 

This  gray  port  of  the  gray  sea, 
When  the  duty  to  ideals 

Could  not  let  well  being  be. 

When  the  breadth  of  scarlet  bunting, 

Puts  the  wreath  of  maple  on, 
I  must  cheer,  too — slip  the  moorings 

With  the  ships  of  gray  St.  John." 

Again,  Dr.  Louis  Frechette  recalls  longingly  the 
ample  distances  traversed  by  the  early  explorers, 
JoUiet,  Marquette,  La  Salle  and  Tonty  : 

"  Plus  de  fordts  sans  fin  :  la  vapeur  les  silonne  I 
L'astre  des  jours  nouveaux  sur  tous  les  points  rayonne ; 
L'enfant  de  la  nature  est  evang^lisS 
Le  sor  du  laboreur  fertilise  la  plaine  ; 
Et  le  surplus  dore  de  sa  gerbe  trop  pleine 
Nourrit  le  vieux  monde  (ipuise." 

Finally,  Miss  Pauline  Johnson,  the  daughter  of 
a  Mohawk  Chief,  has  captured  over  and  over  again 
in  English  verse,  the  indefinable  glamour  of  the 
Canadian  lakes,  the  soft  crunch  of  the  paddle,  the 
darting  of  shadows,  the  rustlings  of  primeval  forests. 
In  "  Re-voyage "  she  utters  the  very  message  of 
Canadian  summers  : 

"  What  of  the  days  when  we  two  dreamed  together  ? 
Days  marvellously  fair, 
As  lightsome  as  a  skyward-floating  feather 
Sailing  in  summer  air. 

Summer,  summer,  that  comes  drifting  through 

Fate's  hand  to  me  and  you. 
What  of  the  days,  my  dear  ?    I  sometimes  wonder 

If  you,  too,  wish  this  sky 
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Could  be  the  blue  we  sailod  so  softly  ander 

Ii  that  sun-kigged  July  ; 
Bailed  in  the  warm  and  yellow  afternoon 

With  hearts  in  touch  and  tunc. 
Have  you  no  longing  to  relieve  the  dreacaing 

Adrift  in  my  oanoe  ?  " 

iViid  in  "  Shatlow  Kiver  "  the  samo  poet  translates 
the  atmosphere  of  the  beautiful  Muskoka  in  which 
are  preserved  so  many  memories  of  that  far-off 
Canada  which  is  yet  so  near  : 

"  O  I  uathlesa  world  of  seeming  ! 
O !  pathless  life  of  mine  whose  deep  ideal 
la  more  my  own  than  over  was  the  real. 
For  others  fame, 
And  love's  red  fJamo 
And  yellow  gold  :  I  only  claim 
The  shadows  and  the  dreaming." 

The  Canadian  poets,  too  little  known  in  England, 
have  interpreted,  e.ich  in  their  different  fashion,  the 
soul  of  Canada.  Each  has  uttered  something  of  the 
mystery  of  that  environment  which  has  made 
English,  French  and  Indians  alike,  the  children  of 
Canada.  It  is  the  environment  of  the  North  and 
in  railway  days,  as  in  pre-railway  days,  it  is  the 
men  of  the  North  who  best  respond  to  its  call. 
The  problem  of  modern  Canada  differs  from  that  of 
the  United  States,  and  by  no  means  wholly  to  the 
disadvantage  to  the  Dominion  There  is  no  Negro 
question  in  Canada,  and  the  French  Canadian 
nucleus  forms,  in  the  twentieth  century,  as  in 
the  eighteeutu,  the  very  strongest  barrier  against 
any  sudden  intrusion  of  alien  ideas.  The  American 
chose  his  destiny  m  the  hour  of  victory  ;  the  United 
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Krapire  Loyalist  chose  his  in  the  hour  of  defeat. 
KiicU  assuredly  will  abide  by  that  well  weighed 
choice.  For  the  roots  of  history,  in  the  New  World 
as  in  the  Old,  are  too  deep  and  too  intricately 
interwoven  to  be  disturljed  by  any  manipulations 
of  verbal  logic.  Now,  as  in  the  early  days  of  the 
United  Empire  Loyalists,  Canada's  instinct  turns 
towards  that  flag  which  protects  e(pially  the 
Dominion  as  a  whole  and  the  Province  uf  Quebec. 

Canadians  care  little  for  general  conversations  on 
the  ownership  of  Colonies,  but  they  are  quite 
familiar  with  the  foreign  point  of  view  that,  reduced 
to  crude,  bald  terms,  runsflomethiiig  like  this  :  '  You 
English  took  Colonies  by  the  sword,  and  now  you 
want  to  hold  them  by  aller-dinner  speeches.  If  you 
want  peace,  it  is  only  l>ec.iuse  you  have  obtained 
everything  by  war.  You  maintain  that  your  N.ivy 
stands  for  the  peace  of  the  world,  but  it  implies  the 
guaranteed  ownership  of  the  best  places  in  tin'  world. 
In  short,  you  are  in  the  position  of  a  man  wlio, 
having  dined  well  himself,  explains  to  the  hungry 
that  it  is  quite  easy  to  wait  till  breakfast."  Such 
hungrily.logical  people,  by  no  means  without  repre- 
sentatives in  our  own  islands,  would  dispose  of  India 
and  Egypt  as  though  the  Indians  and  Egyptians 
were  so  many  ninepins.  They  are  of  course  wrong, 
but  the  application  of  similar  doctrinaire  verdicts  to 
Canada  is  grotesque.  But  the  Dominion  is  little 
troubled  by  those  theorectic  re-makings  of  the  map 
of  the  World  in  smoking-rooms.  She  knows  that 
the  old  stroke  of  the  pen  theory  of  National  destiny 
is  not  so  simple  as  it  sounds.  She  is  an 
example  of  the  great  oioderu   thesis  that  you  cannot 
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own   Colonies,    and    when     the     theoretic    people 
squabble   abouv  the  ownership  of  great  countries 
such  as  Canada,  it  is  as  though  a  separated  pair  of 
adults  continued  to  wrangle  over  the  custody   of 
children,  who  have  long  grown  up.      But  to  defend 
this  status,  Canada  knows  equally  well  that  she  must 
be  always  prepared.   She,  no  less  than  ourselves, 
shares  the  honour  of  protecting  the  common  heritage 
She,   like    ourselves,    has    economic  diflSculties   to 
grapple  with,  and  in  this  New  World  as  in  the  Old, 
the  magically  perfect  balance  between  Capital  and 
Labour  remains  only  a  dream.      But  in  this  virile 
country,  there  is  hope  always  for    Hose  who  have  in 
their  blood  the  right  of  adoption,  ^nd  if  she  draws 
bountifully  from  our  islands,  she  will,  in  her  own 
good  time,  give  back  abundantly.     Only  there  must 
be  no  mistake  on  our  side.     It  is  not  a  matter  of 
party  politics ;  it  is  not  a  matter  of  economics.     It  is 
becoming  a  matter  of  life  and  death  for  the  existence 
of  the   British   Empire  as  at  present  constituted. 
And,   curiously  enough,  it  is  the  very  history  of 
Canada  that  illustrates  admirably  the  moral  force  of 
British  rule.    One  race  after  another  has  established 
Colonies,   only   to   wring  from  them   the   work   of 
slaves.     With  all  her  errors.  Great   Britain   alone 
has  learned  the  great  secret  of  colonization.     The 
Dominion  of  Canada  is  herself  the  very  best  example 
of  this  truth.     It  is  in  the  common  interest,  then, 
that  Britain  and  Canada  should  draw  nearer  to  each 
other  at  this  new  bend  in  the  winding  destiny  of  the 
great  Colony. 

It  is  a  neglected  truism,  that  the  future  of  the 
World  belongs  to  population.      But  Canada  has  not 
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only  at  least  one  section  of  her  population  which  is 
enormously  prolific,  but  she  has  also  the  power  of 
attracting  to  her  shores,  the  men  and  women  of 
northern  stock  that  she  can  most  easily  assimilate. 
She  may  look  forward  confidently  to  a  large  popu- 
lation of  those  most  fit  to  survive  in  her  environ- 
ment. She  will  progress  on  that  steady  and  straight 
road  of  progress,  which  has  been  her  path  through 
centuries.  Over  and  over  again  in  the  past,  she  has 
refrained  from  doing  at  a  crisis,  what  seemed  to  the 
doctrinaire  to  be  the  logical  and  inevitable  thing  to 
do.  The  result  of  the  recent  elections  is  perfectly 
explicable  in  the  light  of  Canadian  history,  and 
unless  we  ourselves  make  an  irretrievable  error, 
Canada  will  continue  her  instinctive  course.  Canadians 
do  not  change  their  minds  lightly.  They  are  very 
slow  to  accept  Greek  gifts.  They  are  nearer,  as  I 
have  ventured  to  suggest,  to  their  history,  than  we 
are  to  ours.  Their  ideals  are  always  with  them  and 
something  untameable  in  their  blood  has  kept  them 
wholly  untainted  by  that  fatigue,  physical,  mental 
and  moral,  which  is  the  secret  of  pessimism. 

Canada  believes  in  her  destiny,  and  she  has  earned 
the  right  to  believe  in  it.  The  frozen  trading-post 
has  become  the  Dominion  of  Canada  but  that  is  not 
enough.  From  the  very  first,  those  groups  of  United 
Empire  Loyalists  who  had  made  their  way  into  tlie 
wildernesses  of  Ontario  and  Acadia  carried  with 
them,  still  fresh  and  inviolable,  the  secret  of  self- 
government  that  had  been  expounded  to  their 
ancestors  in  the  obscure  cabin  of  the  "  Mayflower." 
They  did  not  spread  through  the  West  in  the  same 
spirit  that  French  explorers  and  adventurers  elabor- 
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ated  their  system  of  western  forts.  Always  these 
descendauts  of  British  stock  have  maintained  the 
home,  the  farm,  the  ranch.  They  have  spread  as 
colonists,  husbanding  their  strength,  instead  of 
raiding  like  Indians  through  the  forest,  and  diffusing 
their  energy  as  the  French  Canadians  under  France 
had  always  done.  But  now  a  pause  has  come  in  the 
virile  life  of  Canada.  The  work  of  federation, 
consolidation  and  expansion  within  the  limits  of  the 
population  has  been  accomplishi  d.  The  enormous 
wealth  of  the  country  is  no  longer  speculative  ;  the 
structure  arrived  at  after  such  long  contentions  is  of 
organic  growth.     What  is  to  be  the  next  step  ? 

The  instinct  of  the  British  people,  that  once  uner- 
ringly  called  for  Pitt  to  save  Canada,  now  calls  for 
Canada  to  join  us  in  defending  to  the  death  our 
common  inheritance,  our  common  existence.  Canada 
knows  well  the  vital  necessity  of  a  British  fleet. 
She  will  not  swerve  from  that  destiny,  accepted  by 
her  old  and  new  subjects  alike  in  1775,  and  confirmed 
by  her  old  and  new  subjects  alike  in  1812.  Canada 
has  never  failed  us.  Shall  we  fail  Canada  ?  Shall 
we  repeat  the  errors,  both  of  French  and  English 
history  in  relation  to  the  Dominion  ?  Never  was  a 
time  more  propitious  tor  the  acceptance  on  equal 
terms  of  a  new  partner  in  imperial  responsibility. 
In  perfect  unanimity  with  the  French,  we  may  well 
turn  hopefully  to  that  great  Northern  country,  which 
has  preserved  an  Old  France,  of  which  we,  ourselves, 
are  the  foster-parents.  Once  more,  Canada  has 
given  us  a  lead  ;  we  shall  be  blind  with  the  last 
blindness  if  we  ignore  it.  Canada  has  learnt  from 
her  long  vicissitudes,  and  her  children  are   still  un- 
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dazzled  by  the  spoils  of  idleness.  No  destiny  is  too 
great  for  this  manly  race,  and  if  we  are  ever  to 
redeem  past  follies  across  the  Atlantic,  now  is  the 
time  to  accept  Canada  once  and  for  ever  as  our 
Imperial  helpmate.  Now  is  the  time,  but  who  shall 
say  how  the  dice  of  politics  may  yet  juggle  with  the 
dream  ?  In  any  case,  Canada  is  neither  to  be  bought 
nor  bound  nor  sold.  She  will  persist  on  her  proud 
road  of  achievement,  and  always  they  who  have  once 
felt  her  spell,  will  thankfully  return  to  her.  For 
the  soul  of  Canada  still  permeates  that  mysterious 
environment,  into  which  Jacques  Cartier  plunged  so 
light-heartedly  hundreds  of  years  ago. 


AUTHOR'S  NOTE. 

The  writer  of  thi$  sketch  hat  permed  more  books 
on  Canada  than  he  could  very  eatily  name.  So  far 
however,  a,  "The  Beal  Canadian"  it  concerned,  he  ii 
indebted  almost  solely  to  those  invaluable  interpreters  of 
Canadian  history,  Francis  Parkman  and  Sir  J.  G. 
Bourinot. 
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